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WE owe some apology to our read- 
ers for having itted five numbers 
of this collection to appear without 
bestowing any formal notice, either on 
the scope and spirit of the design, or 
the character of the execution. In re- 
gard to an undertaking of such mag- 
nitude, however, we were di to 
wait until we had before us something 
more than a simple specimen or two— 
for it is an easy matter to produce a 
startling effect at starting—while no-+ 
thing can be more difficult than to sus- 
tain the interest and influence of a real 

Miscellany. The volumes now ac- 
cumulated on our table, appear to fur- 
nish a tolerable pledge that this is not 
one of those rash enterprises in which 
great booksellers so often find the 
means of temporary dazzle and ulti- 
mate misfortune. We perceive that 
the radical and fatal errors of many 
ambitious publishers has been avoid- 
ed—in a word, that the Family Li- 
pod = a Prayer oe intended 
throughout by persons we uaint- 
ed with the hole field of ieoctaee, 
and seriously bent upon supplying 
what has been felt practically as a 
great want in the literature of our own 
time and country, under a sense that 
their own characters are at stake, no 
less than the iary interests of 
their employer—and, above all, that 
the dearest interests of society must 
either be ly promoted, or lament- 
ably inj a ose who possess the 
control over an engine as circum- 
stances have placed in their hands. 
Te then, the vast im nce 
of such a scheme, if conducted at once 
with suitable skill and knowledge, and 


under the influence of salutary prin- 
a moral, peuiient, ane saligianer-- 
and recognising in these fine speci- 
mens the ns a of various and able 
hands, all working with one guiding 
object in view, and under an efficient 
ma ent, we - no longer ne 
to sa’ , in the agricultur 
Sie thot, 7 - the work.” 
It will not do now-a-days to dispute 
oens the propriety of educating the 
. Here, in Scotland, an - 
coat on that head would rte tom 
voted sheer nonsense any time these 
two hundred years at the least—and the 
universal consent of all thinking men 
of all parties in England, seems at 
length to have been spoken out to the 
same effect. The only practical ques- 
tion touches the character, tone, and 
tendency of the education that is de- 
manded, and that must be given—and 
a most momentous question that is. 
We may, perhaps, be mistaken, 
but it is our firm opinion and belief, 
that this oes is hing an- 
other great political crisis. The very 
party names that have so long been 
ousehold words among us, are pass- 
ing into desuetude ; every thing an- 
nounces the time, and we think the 
not distant time, when two ies, 
and two only, shall be seen dividing 
the land between them—the Conser- 
vative and the Revolutionary. In the 
monarchy we have the prospect of 
short elas and long minorities, ex~ 
actly when it would soeereney have 
been most necessary that the sceptre 
should be swayed with a firm hand, 
and on one consistent system of prin- 
ciples. ‘The House of Lords has lost 
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more of its influence by the mean sub- 
serviency of one short session, than 
the boldest prophet of evil could have 
from the course of an abau- 
doned age. The House of Commons 
—the name begins to stink in 
the taoghggend ~ re= 
ceive ere op- 
portunity of —- the present 
men, they will find the means of essen- 
tially modifying the present system. 
However it may end—we think no 
reasonable person can doubt the ap~ 
of a peasy we n. ey con- 
vulsion, it is our hope prayer, 
may end in reinvigorating every prin- 
ciple of government which our fathers 
were used to revere—But it may find 
another termination; and in which 
way it will end, must needs d, 

the control of God's provi 5 
on one very simple fact, namely, with 
which of the two contending parties the 
Octenee wh intelligence befound 


alliance when the hour of trial comes. 
Amidst such circumstances, awful is 
the responsibility under which all that 


ty 
the means of infil and 
Erecting th minds of mulutue of 


citizens are We 
trust that, notwi some 0Ce 
¢casional levities, we have not shewn 
of this responsibility which ‘hes de- 
w e= 
volved cn ourselves and when we 
see others volun coming forward 
under skies far darker than witnessed 
the commencement of our own career, 
to assume a burden not less heavy than 
ours, we consider it at once our duty 
pos Bent es ee do whatever in 
us lies tow: encouragement. 
When we began, there were few to do 
. by us as we are now endeavouring to 
do by others; and they that could have 
sarees us most hee a of and 
on every generous principle ought 
to have been the most anxious to serve 
us, were at the best silent. But let 
Owe are far from accusing th 
e are ‘ar e 
leader of recent times of having 
systematicall earnest, 
Scomesl ta nan ernadation’ Ths 
disappointed ambition of individuals 
has sometimes taken that turn ; and 
how nearly he whose name the party 
still adheres to escaped the of 
treason at one momentous period, the 
¢ the og os what- 
ever party he ma i compel~ 
led to bear wha Dat the chines 
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which all ceming times will lay to the 
Whig leaders of this time, as a body, 
is that of having paitered with revolu- 
tionary principles for purposes exclu- 
sively their own. Being, as they pere 
print — from all feasible hope 
er, regnante Georgio 

tertio, they did not hesitate to endan- 
ger the constitution itself, rather than 
permit their personal enemies and con« 
querors to have the glory of guiding 
an undivided nation through the se« 
verest storm that has as yet shaken 
our national existence. Their speeches 
in Parliament remain on record against 
them—the voice of their press was 
still more audacious——and no wonder ; 
for the immediate directors of that en« 
e were, many of them, what few of 
eir Parliamen chiefs were, sin- 
cere. However, so long as George III. 
or rather go long as the principles of 
III. remained in apparent sta- 

bility, the language of the Whigs, in 
all departments, was quasi-revolution- 
ary. The most selfish knot of auto- 
crats that ever merited the suspicion 
of a free nation, continued during more 
than thirty years to play this false 
game—false alike to the perilled con- 
stitution on the one side, and to the 
deceived people on the other. A gleam 
of p ity suffices to unmask them. 
No sooner does Mr Canning invite 
them to a share of the spoil, on con- 
dition of leaving the lion’s lot to him 
—to him whom they had all along de- 
nounced, and with reason, as the bit- 
terest and ablest enemy of their per 
sons and principles—no sooner doce 
the diseased and debased ambition of 
their arch-tormentor open to them one 
vista of the paradise of post, than we 
see them bending every effort to dis- 
entangle themselves of the ties which 
their recklessness had twisted around 
them—straining muscle and nerve, 
like so many Penelopes, to undo, du- 
ring the eclipse of Toryism, (which 
they took for its extinction,) the web 
of political falsehood which they had 
woven during its day of effulgence, 
The events of the two last years have 
been on the whole disastrous—they 
have, however, served one Fg: ure 
pose—they have exposed the Whigs 
to the Radicals. There never was a 
time when any Tory publication treat- 
ed: the mass of the people with the 
eee me the insolence which now runs 
every page of the most au- 
thoritative organs of Whiggery—we 





cently established, and therefore far 
less dbviously stained with the traces 
of double-dealing, towards which, in 


our humble opinion, the exposed false- 
hood of the party should equally in« 


ee Bigraphieand 


te scientific tracts, for the people. 


t a great deal of evil or of good 

may be done by newspapers, 
zines, reviews, and encyclopedias, we 
all know; but the extent to which 
te books may be made the in« 
struments either of ening or 
er 


corru the public mind is anoth 
afr. “There es period at which we 


all thirst for facts—facts—facts ; and 
it so happens that this is also the time 
in which we are most open to the in« 
fusion of opinions. Never could the 
arch serpent himself have devised a 
more cunning scheme than that of at- 
tacking systematically the principles 
of moral and religious truth, and po- 
litical wisdom hout a nation, by 
means of a series of publications pre< 
tending to convey merely elements of 
historical and scientific knowledge. 
Never was a scheme of evil, 
which, if fairly set afoot, ought to have 
arrayed against it in more uncom 

ising hostility all the friends of so- 
cial order, by whatever minor differ- 
ences of sect and opinion divided, 
That such a scheme has been organi- 
zed, co animo, in this country, we do 
not assert: but we do assert, that a 
scheme capable of being easily and 
efficaciously turned to such purposes 
has been established among us ; and 
we assert further, and herein we d 
contradiction, that such a scheme wi 
such capacities, has been established 
among us by individuals, whose con< 
duct y—above all, whose con< 
duct in respect of the prese—renders it 


day or other we shall assured< 
ong article upon the faults 
the modern Tories. 


questionably be their abominable 
uggishness. It is very right that the 
defensive party should be quiescent in 
comparison with the offensive ; but it © 
is one thing to avoid making unneces« 
sary noise and shew, and another, and. 
@ very different thing, to shrink, as 
long as it is possible to do so, from 
every exertion. Such, on a 
thousand points of the most serious 
importance, has been the rule of their 
tactics in our own time ; and the na- 
tion, as well as the party, have ere 
now tasted the bitter fruits of this 
perverseness. They have permitted 
the enemy to take the initiative in fifty 
measures, of which the propriety, nay, 
the necessity, was known to them- 
selves at least as early as to any others! 
At the commencement of this cen« 
tury, there was not one man of lite- 
eminence in Great Britain, who 
did not feel the need of some revi 
stimulus in the field of criticism ; y 
we all know how long the Edinburgh 
Review was allowed to spread its roots, 
before the friends of their country 
were roused to counteract it by esta- 
blishing a rival journal, employing 
equal talent and far superior learning 
on the other side of every great ques< 
tion of the time. Then there came 
the scheme of an University in Lone 
don. It consists with our knowledge, 
that the necessity of furnishing 
wD the Youth of tao tootropelle wad 
to outh of the metropolis was 
pointed out, and a complete plan for 
the accomplishment of this purpose 
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drawn up and submitted to the heads 
both of the Governmentand the Church 
alge: had bose bh sod.at boa wits 
nted at by any~W. 
in England. It was impossible, how- 
ever, to move the guardians of our 
constitution in church and state to the 
slightest exertion in this matter, until 
Mr Brougham had shewn them his 
Gower-street machinery in active ope< 
ration ; and even to this hour we do 
not believe that much progress has 
been made in the organization of 
King’s College. Then came the cheap- 


book system—the a’ of et 
libraries and a We ae 
assured, that five years ago, an at« 
tempt was made to institute a society 
in London, for the of publish- 
ing a series of works of this order, 
under the control of persons recogni- 
sed as possessing, along with every li- 
terary and scientific qualification, the 
h confidence of the heads of 
both the Church, and the Law, and 
the Government. This proposal, too, 
was received with languid and listless 
approbation ; the hearts of the pro- 
jectors sunk, and the enemy had 
started, or was about to start, not less 
than four ee engines of this class, 
before the Tory vis inertia was effect~ 
ually stirred—and tHe Famity Li- 
BRARY made its first appearance. 

On the other hand, it is consolatory 
to observe, that slow as the Tories are 
about meddling with any thing new, 
they have very seldom overcome this 
initiatory reluctance, without overta- 
king, almost at a bound, those whose 
motions they «sm to have anticipated. 
The King’s College appears as yet to 
furnish an exception. We hope it 
will soon cease to do so. But the rule 
was never more clearly and triumph- 
antly exemplified than in the rapid 
and decisive success of the first Tory 
series of cheap books. 

Nothing could be further from our 
wish than to see the Tories cinder 
scending to write party phlets 
under. the pretext of furnishing the 
people, and especially the young peo- 

» of @° ere per Time of 

istories, biographies, an 
scientific treatises. The velanies be 
fore us do not betray the most remote 
intention of any thing of the kind : on 
the contrary, they exhibit a spirit of 
calm and impartial fairness which has 
commanded the eulogy of the Whigs 
themselves, from Caithness to Corn- 
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Senn eqpive-sf tic hind. cpumcting 
see an 0 18 ng 
stren on our side of rs 
tion, eps Aes neelis = -eN« 
gines of this kind prevented from ope- 
rating against us throughout the land 
—a fair field here, as everywhere else, 
and no favour. We-are now pretty 
well assured that the managers of this 
new machinery, of whatever party, 
will perceive the necessity of attend- 
ing strictly to the avowed objects of 
their respective undertakings. . After 
this example, the attempt to convert 
popular histories into the vehicles of 
eae delusion and deceit, would 
ardly have much chance to be.tole- 
rated, whether by Tory, by Whig, or 
by Radical. , 
If the main object in beginning with 
a history of Napoleon Buonaparte was 
to destroy at once all suspicion of vul- 
gar views of partisanship in the con-~ 
duct of the series, the choice was ju- 
dicious. It was taken for granted that 
a life of the Imperial Adventurer, is- 
suing from such a quarter, must, of 
course, be a tissue of yituperation.. On 
the contrary, this little book has been 
lauded . by all.parties equally, and 
most justly, for the tone of grave and 
generous candour which it maintains 
throughout. It would be idle in us now 
to expats on a work which has been 
largely quoted and warmly commend- 
ed in, we think, every newspaper 
printed in this country, and in half 
the Continental journals besides— 
which has already been reprinted in 
Amerthe and Lewmeny ae Set 
ee foreign languages in the short 
space of three months. It is, in truth, 
a masterly epitome of all that has been 
proved to be true concerning the career 
of the most extraordinary man of the 
last thousand years—and, as there ex 
isted no 6g! or epitome at all of this 
story in the English language, its suc- 
cess would, no doubt, have been great, 
even had its execution been far below 
the mark that has been aimed at and 
reached. Wenever met with more solid 
information compressed within sosmall 
a space; and yet the brevityof the style 
never runs into obscurity. “On the 
contrary, we should be much at a loss 
to point out such another specimen of 
narrative clearness in the whole range 
of contemporary literature. The ar- 
rangement throughout is strictly chro< 
nological, and yet, with such ‘practised 
skill have the parts been put together, 
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that we do not remember experien- 
cing the jolt of one. harsh transition 
from the first: page’ to the last. . The 
whole-length details of the story were, 
of course, out of the question—yet the 


is often as picturesque as it 
is item and sti mp aide on the 
whole, we doubt whether a more lively 
impression of the man and his deeds 
will ever be con in any work of 
six times the , or of a hundred 
times the on. If the author 
will be at the pains to interweave, in 
successive editions, such new illustra- 
tions and anecdotes as aré likely to be 
furnished by the fast-following Me- 
moire of the French press, this text 
will stand its ground—/for our time. 
Some of the numerous engravings in- 
troduced are of great merit, especially 
three after the designs of George 
Cruikshank ; but, laying these em- 
bellishments out of the question, two 
volumes so rich in information and in- 
terest, so sure to be devoured b fogs " 
and so worthy to be consul y the 
maturest ri —price ten shillings— 
would constitute certainly one of the 
cheapest of all possible cheap books. 
Whoever the writer maybe, he is a 
thorough master of his craft ; and if 
diligence to collect materials, sagacity 
and sensibility to appreciate them, and 
the command of style equally remark- 
able for strength and elasticity, be 
sufficient to ensure success in Biogra- 
phy-—the Family Library cannot em- 
ploy his pen too frequently in. this 
most delightful, and, perhaps, most 
instructive of its departments. 

- Of a work already so widely known 
it would be ridiculous to multiply spe- 
cimens in these pages ; but one pas- 
sage will be complained of by noone: 
** Nunc legant qui nunquam lege- 
bant, quique legebant nunc legant.” 
We have readers in regions to which 
even the cheapest books do not easily 
find their way—and in many an In- 
dian cantonment the striking para- 
graphs which follow will be perused 
for the first time on our page. After 

‘narrating the arrival of Napoleon in 
the island of Elba, in company with 
the Austrian and English Commission- 
ers, Baron Kohler and Sir Neil Camp- 
bell, the biographer proceeds thus :— 

‘“* He continued for some time to treat 
both of these gentlemen with every mark 

_of distinction, and even cordiality: made 

‘them the companions of his table and ex- 


carsions;‘and convetsed with apparent 
openness and candour on the past, the 
present; and the future. ‘There is but 
one people in the world,’ said he to Co. 
lonel Campbell—<‘ the English—the rett 
are only so many populaces, - I tried to 
raise the French to your level of senti- 
ment, and, failing to do so, fell of course. 
I am now politically dead to Europe. 
Let me do what I can for Elba... ... It 
must be confessed,’ said he, having climb- 
ed the hill above Ferraio, from whence 
he, could look down on the whole of his 
territory, as on a map—‘ it must be con- 
fessed,’ said the Emperor, smiling, ‘ that 
my island is very small.’ 

“ The island, however, was his; and, 
as_on the eye itself, a very small object 
near at hand fills a much greater spaee 
than the largest which is distant, so, in 
the mind of Napoleon, that was always 
of most.importance in which his personal 
interests happened for the time to be most 
concerned. . The island—mountainous 
and rocky, for the most part barren, and 
of a circumference not beyond sixty miles 
—was his; and the Emperor forthwith 
devoted to Elba the same anxious care 
and: industry which had sufficed for the 
whole affairs of France, and.the superin- 
tendence and control of half Europe be- 
sides. . He, in less than three weeks, had 
explored every corner of the island, and 
projected more improvements of all sorts 
than would have occupied a long life-time 
to complete. He even extended his em- 


pire by sending some dozen or two.of his 


soldiers to take possession of a small ad- 
jacent islet, hitherto left unoccupied for 
fear of corsairs. He established four dif- 


“ferent residences at different corners of 


Elba, and was continually in motion from 


‘one to another of them. Wherever he 


was, in houses neither so large nor so 
well furnished as many English gentle- 
men are used to inhabit, all the etiquettes 
of the Tuileries were, as far as possible, 
adhered to ; and Napoleon’s eight or nine 
hundred veterans were reviewed as fre- 
quently and formally as if they bad been 
the army of Austerlitz or of Moscow. 
His presence gave a new stimulus to the 
trade and industry of the islanders; the 
small port of Ferraio was crowded with 
vessels from the opposite coasts of Italy; 


‘and such was still the power of his name, 


that the new flag of Elba, (covered with 
Napoleon’s bces,) traversed with impuni- 


“ty the seas most infested with the Moor- 


ish pirates. 

“ Buonaparte’s eagerness as to archi- 
tectural and other improvements was, ere 
long, however, checked in a manner suf- 


rere ener amen 
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ficiently new to him—namely, by the 
want of money. The taxes of the 

were summarily increased; but this gave 
rise to discontent among the Elbese, 


ropor- 
tion to the demands of his magnificent 
imagination, But Napoleon received no 
money whatever from the Bourbon court ; 
and his complaints on this head were un- 
justly, and unwisely, neglected. These 
new troubles embittered the spirit of 
Buonaparte ; and, the first excitement of 
novelty being over, he sank into a state 
of comparative indolence, and ha gee | 
of listless dejection ; from » how- 
ever, he was, ere long, to be roused ef- 
fectually, by the course of events in that 
great kingdom, almost in sight of whose 
shores he had been most injudiciously 
permitted to preserve the shadow of 
sovereign state. 

“Louis XVIIL., advanced in years, 
gross and infirm in person, and devoted 
to the luxuries of the table, was, in spite 
of considerable talents and accomplish- 
ments, and a sincere desire to conciliate 
the affections, by promoting the interests 
of all orders of his people, but ill adapted 
for occupying, in such trying times, the 
throne which, even amidst all the blaze 
of genius and victory, Napoleon had at 
best found uneasy and insecure.“ ‘The 
King himself was, perhaps, less unpopu- 
lar than almost any other member of his 
family; but it was his fatal misfcrtune, 
that while, on the whole, every day in- 
creased the bitterness of those who had 
never been sincerely his friends, it tend- 
ed to chill the affections of the royalists 
who had partaken his exile, or laboured, 
ere success was probable, for his return. 

“ Louis had been called to the throne 
by the French senate, in a decree which 
at the same time declared the legislative 
constitution as composed of a hereditary 
sovereign and two houses of assembly, to 
be fixed and unchangeable; which con- 
firmed the rights of all who had obtained 
property in consequence of the events of 
the Revolution, and the titles and orders 
conferred by Buonaparte ; in a word, 
which summoned the Bourbon to ascend 
the throne of Napoleon—on condition 
that he should preserve that political sys- 
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tem which Napoleon had violated. Louis, 
however, though he proceeded to France 
on this invitation, did not hesitate to date 
his first act in the twentieth year of his 
Teign; and though he issued a charter, 
conferring, as from his own free will, 
every privilege which the senate claimed 
for themselves‘and the nation, this mode 
of commencemient could not fail to give 
deep offence to those, not originally of 
his party, who had consented to his re- 
call. These men saw, in such assump- 
tions, the traces of those old doctrines of 
divine right, which they had h life 
abhorred and combated ; and asked why, 
if all their privileges were but the gifts of 
the King, they might not, on any tempt- 
ing opportunity, be withdrawn by the 
same authority? They, whose posses- 
sions and titles had all been won since 
the death of Louis XVI., were startled 
when they found, that according to the 
royal doctrine, there had been no legiti- 
mate government all that while in France. 
The exiled nobles, meanwhile, were na- 
turally the personal friends and compa- 
nions of the restored princes : their illus- 
trious names, and we must add, their su- 
perior manners, could not fail to excite 
unpleasant feelings among the new-made 
dukes and counts of Napoleon. Among 
theniselves it was no wonder that expec- 
tations were cherished, and even avow- 
ed, of recovering gradually, if not rapid- 
ly, the estates of which the Revolution 
had deprived them. The churchmen, 
who had never gone heartily into Na- 
poleon’s ecclesiastical arrangements, si- 
ded, of course, with these impoverished | 
and haughty lords; and, in a word, the 
first tumult of the restoration being over, 
the troops of the Allies withdrawn, and 
the memory of recent sufferings and dis- 
asters beginning to wax dim amidst the 
vainest and most volatile of nations, 
there were abundant elements of discon- 
tent afloat among all those classes who 
had originally approved of, or profited by, 
the revolution of 1792. 

“ Of these the most powerful and dan- 
gerous remains to be noticed; and, in- 
deed, had the Bourbons adopted judicious 
measures concerning the army, it is very 
probable that the alarms of the other 
classes now alluded to, might have ere 
long subsided. The Allies, in the mo- 
ment of universal delight and conciliation, 
restored at once, and without stipulation, 
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the whole of the prisoners who had fallen 
into their hands the war. Atleast 
150,000 veteran soldiers of Buona; 
were thus poured into France ere Louis 
was well seated on the throne ; men, the 
greater part of whom had witnessed no- 
thing of the late disastrous campaigns ; 
who had sustained themselves in their 
exile by brooding over the earlier victo- 
ries in which themselves had had a part ; 
and who now, returning fresh and vigo- 
rous to their native soil, had but one an- 
swer to every tale of misfortune which 
met them: ‘These things could never 
have happened had we been here.” 
“The Allies, in their anxiety to pro- 
cure for Louis XVIII, a warm reception 
among the French, had been led into 
other mistakes, which all tended to the 
same issue. They had (with some ex- 
ceptions on the part of Prussia) left the 
-pictures and statues, the trophies of Na- 
poleon’s conquests, untouched in the 
Louvre—they had not even disturbed the 
monuments erected in commemoration 
of their own disgraces. These instances 
of forbearance were now attributed by the 
fierce and haughty soldiery of Buonaparte 
to the lingering influence of that terror 
which their own arms, under his guidance, 
had been accustomed to inspire. Lastly, 
the concessions to Napoleon himself of 
his imperial title, and an independent 
sovereignty almost within view of France, 
were interpreted in the same fashion by 
these habitual worshippers of his renown. 
The restored king, on his part, was anxi- 
ous about nothing so much as to concili- 
ate the affections of the army. With this 
view he kept together bands which, long 
accustomed to all the license of warfare, 
would hardly have submitted to peace 
even under Napoleon himself, Even the 
Imperial Guard, those chosen and devo- 
ted children of the Emperor, were main- 
tained entire on their old establishment ; 
the Legion of Honour was continued as 
before; the war ministry was given to 
Soult, the ablest, in common estimation, 
of Buonaparte’s surviving marshals ; and 
the other officers of that high rank were 
loaded with every mark of royal consider- 
ation. But these arrangements only 
swelled the presumption of those whose 
attachment they were meant to secure. 
It was hardly possible that the King of 
France should have given no military ap- 
pointments among the nobles who had 
partaken his exile. He gave them so 
few, that they, as a body, began to mur- 
mur ere the reign was a month old: but 
he gave enough to call up insolent recla- 
mations among those proud legionaries, 
who, in every royalist, beheld an emblem 
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of the pmoaerry beniietion of their own 
caste. When, dissolving or weak- 
ening the Im (now Royal) Guard, 
he formed a of household 
composed of and in 
them with the immediate attendance on 
his person and court, this was considered 
as a heinous insult; and when the King 
bestowed the cross of the Legion of Ho- 
nour on persons who would have much 
preferred that of St Louis, the only com- 
ment that obtained among the warriors 
of Austerlitz and Friedland was, that 
which ascribed to the Bourbons a settled 
design of degrading the decoration which. 
they had purchased with their blood. 
“In a word, the French soldiery re- 
mained cantoned in the country in a tem-. 
per stern, gloomy, and sullen ; jealous of 
the Prince whose bread they were eating; 
eager to wipe out the memory of recent 
disasters in new victories; and cherish- 
os ainda vnioanted) tar ed pone 
not ) tt 
4 not been betrayed at home, iia. 
reigners could ever have hurled him from 
his tbrone. Nor could such sentiments 
fail to be partaken, more or less, by the 
officers of every rank who had served un- 
der Buonaparte. They felt, almost uni- 
versally, that it must be the policy of the 
Bourbons to promote, as far as possible, 
others rather than themselves. And even 
as to those of the very highest class— 
could any peaceful honours compensate, 
te such spirits as Ney and Soult, for a 
revolution, that forever shrouded in dark- 
ness the ing prizes on which Na- 
poleon had encouraged them to speculate? 
Were the comrades of Murat and Berna- 
dotte to sit down in contentment as peers 
of France, among the Montmorencies 
and the Rohans, who considered them at 
the best as lowborn intruders, and scorn- 
ed, in private society, to acknowledge 
them as members of their order? If we 
take into account the numerous personal 
adherents whom the Imperial govern- 
ment, with all the faults of its chiefs, 
must have possessed—and the political 
humiliation of France in the eyes of all 
Europe, as well as of the French people 
themselves, immediately connected with 
the disappearance of Napoleon—we shall 
have some faint conception of that mass 
of multifarious griefs and resentments, in 
the midst of which the unwieldy and in- 
active Louis occupied, ere long, a most 
unenviable throne—and on which the 
eagle Exile of Elba gazed with re- 
viving even before the summer of 
1814 had reached its close.” 


The above is a fair specimen of thé 
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com narrative and sagacious re- 
marks of the author. The story deep- 
ens into more and more intense in- 
terest as it ap’ the close ; but we 
must content ourselves with quoting 
the concluding paragraphs. 


at Longwood, that he owed his downfall 
to nothing but the extravagance of his 
own. errors. ‘ It must be owned,’ said 
he, ‘ that fortune spoiled me. Ere I was 
thirty years of age, I found myself invest- 
ed with great power, and the mover of 
great events.’ No one, indeed, can hope 
to judge him fairly, either in the brilli- 
ancy of his day, or the troubled darkness 
of his evening, who does not task imagi- 
nation to conceive the natural effects, on 
a tem mt and genius so fiery and 
daring, of that almost instantaneous tran- 
sition from poverty and obscurity to the 
summit of fame, fortune, and power. The 
blaze which dazzled other men’s eyes, 
had fatal influence on his. He began to 
believe that there was something super- 
human in. his own faculties, and that he 
was privileged to deny that any laws were 
made for him. Obligations by which he 
expected all besides to be fettered, he 
considered himself entitled to snap and 
trample. He became a deity to himself; 
and expected mankind not merely to sub- 
mit to, but to admire and reverence, the 
actions of a demon. Well says the Poet, 
«* ¢Oh! more or less than man-in 


its skill’d, 
through thine own—nor curb the lust of 


war, 
Nor -—\ ae tempted fate will leave the loftiest 


“ His heart was naturally cold. His 
school-companion, who was afterwards 
his secretary, M. de Bourienne, confesses 
that, even in the spring of youth, he was 
very little disposed to form friendships. 
To say that he was incapable of such 
feelings, or that he really never had a 
friend; would be to deny to him any part 
in the nature and destiny of his species. 
—No one ever dared to be altogether 
alone in the world.—But we doubt if any 
man ever passed through life, sympa- 
thizing so slightly with mankind; and 
the most wonderful part of his story is, 
the intensity of sway which he exerted 
over the minds of those in whom he so 
seldom permitted himself to contemplate 
any thing more than the tools of his own 
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ambition. So great a spirit must have 
had glimpses of whatever adorns and dig- 
nifies the character of man. But with 
him the feelings which bind love played 
only on the surface—leaving the abyss of 
selfishness untouched. His one instru- 
ment of power was genius ; hence his in- 
fluence was greatest amongst those who 
had little access to observe, closely and 
leisurely, the minutenesses of his per- 
gonal character and demeanour. The ex- 
ceptions to this rule were very few. 

“ Pride and vanity were strangely min- 
gied in his composition. Who does not 
pity the noble chamberlain that confesses 
his blood to have run cold when he heard 
Napoleon—seated at dinner at Dresden 
among a circle of crowned heads—begin 
a story with, when I was a licutenant in the 
regiment of La Fere? Who does not pity 
Napoleon when he is heard speaking of 
some decorations in the Tuileries, as 
having taken place ‘ in the time of the 
king, my uncle ?’* 

“ This Jast weakness was the main 
engine of,his overthrow. When he con- 
descended to mimic all the established eti- 
quettesof feudal monarchy—when hecoin- 
ed titles, and lavished stars, and sought to 
melt his family into the small circle of he- 
reditary princes—he adopted the surest 
means which could have been devised for 
alienating from himself the affections of all 
the men of the revolution, the army alone 
excepted,and for reanimating the hopesand 
exertions of the Bourbonists. It is clear 
that thenceforth he leaned almost wholly 
on the soldiery. No civil changes could 
after this affect his real position. Oaths 
and vows, charters and concessions, all 
were alike in vain. When the army was 
humbled and weakened in 1814, he fell 
from his throne, without one voice being 
lifted up in his favour. The army was 
no sooner strengthened, and re-encoura- 
ged, than it recalled him. He reascend- 
ed the giddy height, with the daring step 
of a hero, and professed his desire to scat- 
ter from it nothing but justice and mercy. 
But no man trusted his words. His army 
was ruined at Waterloo; and the brief 
day of the second reign passed, without 
a twilight, into midnight. 

“ We are not yet far enough from Buo- 
naparte to estimate the effects of his ca- 
reer. He recast the art of war; and was 
conquered in the end by men who had 
caught wisdom and inspiration from his 
own campaigns. He gave both perma- 
nency and breadth to the influence of the 
French Revolution. His reign, short as 
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it was,was sufficient to make it impossible 
that the offensive privileges of caste should 
ever be revived in France; and, this ini- 
quity being once removed, there could 
be little doubt that such a nation would 
gtadually acquire possession of a body of 
institutions worthy of its intelligence. 
Napoleon was as essentially, and irre- 
claimably, a despot, as a warrior ; but his 
successor, whether a Bourbon or a Buo- 
naparte, was likely to be a constitutional 
sovereign. The tyranny of a meaner hand 
would not have been endured after that 
precedent. 

“ On Europe at large he has left traces 
of his empire, not less marked or import- 
ant. He broke down the barriers every- 
where of custom and prejudice ; and re- 
volutionized the spirit of the Continent. 
His successes, and his double downfall, 
taught absolute princes their weakness, 
and injured nations their strength. Such 
hurricanes of passion as the French Re- 
volution—such sweeping scourges of man- 
kind as Napoleon Buonaparte—are not 
permitted, but as the avengers of great 
evils, and the harbingers of great good. Of 
the influence of both, as regards the Con- 
tinent, it may be safely said—that even 
now we have seen only ‘ the beginning of 
the end.’ The reigning sovereigns of 
Europe are, with rare exceptions, bene- 
volent and humane men ; and their sub- 
jects, no less than they, ought to remem- 
ber the lesson of all history—that violent 
and sudden changes, in the structure of 
social and political order, have never yet 
occurred, without inflicting utter misery 
upon at least one generation. 

“ It was England that fought the great 
battle throughout, on the same principle, 
without flinching ; and, but for her per- 
severance, all the rest would have strug- 
gled in vain. It is to be hoped that the 
British nation will continue to see, and 
to reverence, in the contest and in its 
result, the immeasurable ad vantages which 
the sober strength of a free but fixed con- 
stitution possesses over the mad energies 
of anarchy on the one hand, and, on the 
other, over all that despotic selfishness 
can effect, even under the guidance of the 
most consummate genius.” 


The second work included in this 
collection is a Life of Alexander the 
Great, written by the Reverend John 
Williams, (of Balliol College, Oxford, ) 
the well-known founder and head of 
the New Edinburgh Academy, and 
written in a manner worth his 
high scholastic reputation. The Rec- 
tor has no need of our testimony to 
the depth of his classical learning, or 
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to his soundness and vigour of under- 
standing,—without which no man ever 
was or will be an eminently successful 
teacher of youth. He has displayed 
felicitously in this volume both the 
natural and acquired endowments of 
his mi a blank in the histo- 
rical library—furnished the school- 
master, and also the schoolboy, whe- 
ther at home or abroad, with a capital 
manual—and, in a word, given every 
Papa of Mowe Athens = a pane 
or rejoicing in the know t he 
is once more established among us. 
He has t a shrewd understand- 
ing a ee a 
e lights of recent European ing, 
together with not a little Asiatic lore, 
both curious and instructive, to bear 
upon the life and actions of the immor- 
tal Macedonian; and unless there 
should be some unlooked-for burst of 


- light from Oriental sources, there will 


never, in as far as we can see, be the 
smallest occasion for writing this story 
over again. We think the narrative 
might be even more compressed ; and 
we are sure the author could amend 
the style in the course of a careful 
revision. The language is full of 
muscle and vigour; but there is a 
considerable deficiency of ease and 
grace, which indeed are seldom ac- 
quired by any one without much more 
practice in writing than the profes- 
sional labours of Mr Williams can be 
sup to have left room for. Burns 
said of his friend William Nicoll, one 
day, when that worthy High-School 
master was walking somewhat in ad- 
vance of the poet—‘* He has a strong 
inknee’d sort of a soul.” If we might 
venture to employ a similar sort of 
matanber on this occasion, we should 
say that the Pestor of the New Edin- 
burgh Academy “has a strong bandy- 
legged sort of style.” We present, as 
a specimen, his account of the educa- 
tion of his hevo,—a part of the subject 
which he may be expected to treat 
con amore. 


“ Nothing certain is known respecting 
the infancy and childhood of Alexander, 
Tne letter which Philip is supposed to 
have written to Aristotle on the birth-of 
the prince, is, I fear, a forgery. For it 
is rather incompatible with the fact, that 
Aristotle did not take the immediate 
charge of his duties until his pupil had 
attained his fifteenth year. But as the 


philosopher's father had been the favour. 
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cation into three parts. The first com- 
ises the period from the birth to the 


fie 


eenth to the twenty-first. 

“ According to Aristotle, 
should be taken of the body than 
mind for the first seven years: : strict ¢ 
tention to diet be enforced, and 
fant from his ateny es. 


ges 
BE 2, 
His 


mination ‘of every kind, and unrestrained 

communication with servants be strictly 

ted. Even his amusements should 

be under due ion, and rendered as 
ing and intellectual as i 

“Tt must always remain how 

far Olympias would allow such excellent 


of great severity of manner, and not like- 


ly to relax any rules. He was 
also a relation of Olympias, and as such 
might doubtless enforce a system upon 
which no stranger would be allowed to 
act. The strength, agility, and 
hardy habits of Alexander, are the best 
proofs that this part of his education was 
not neglected, and his lasting affection 
for his noble nurse Lannice, the daughter 
of Dropidas, proves also that it was con- 
ducted with gentleness and affection. 

“ The intellectual education of Alex- 
ander would, on Aristotle’s plan, com- 
mence with his eighth year. About this 
period of his life, Lysimachus, an Acar- 
nanian, was appointed his preceptor. 
Plutarch gives him an unfavourable cha- 
racter, and insinuates that he was more 
desirous to i himself with the 
royal family, than effectually to discharge 
the duties of his office. bese tone 
to call Philip, Peleus; Alexander Achil- 
les, and to claim for himself the honorary 
name of Phenix. Early impressions are 
the strongest, and even the pedantic al- 


[Sept. 
lusions of the Acarnanian might render 
the ince more eager to imitate 
hia Homeric model. 

“ Aristotle mentions four principal 
branches of education as belonging to the 
@ first part of the middle period. These 
are literature, gymnastics, music, and 

painting, of which writing formed a sub- 
ordinate branch. As the treatise on po- 
litics was left in an unfinished state, we 
have no means of defining what was 
comprehended under his general term 
literature; but commencing with reading 
and the principles of grammar, it appa- 
rently included composition in verse and 
prose, and the study of the historians and 
poets of Greece. During this period 
the lighter gymnastics alone were to be 
introduced, and especially such exercises 
as are best calculated to promote grace- 
fulness of manner and personal activity. 
Aristotle had strong objections to the 
more violent exertions of the gymnasium 
during early life, as he considered them 
injurious to the growth of the body, and 
to the future strength of the adult. In 
proof of this he adduces the conclusive 
fact, that, in the long list of Olympic vie- 
tors, only two, or, at most, three in- 
stances had occurred in which the same 
person had proved victor in youth and in 
manhood. -Premature training and over- 
exertion he, therefore, regarded as inju- 
rious to the constitution. 

“ Not only the theory of painting, but 
also a certain skill in handling the pencil, 
was to be acquired. Aristotle regarded 
this elegant art as peculiarly conducing 
to create a habit of order and arrange- 
ment, and to impress the mind with a 

of the beautiful. 

“ Music both in theory and practice, 
vocal and instrumental, was considered 
by him as a necessary part of education, 
on account of the soothing and purifying 
effects of simple melodies, and because 
men, wearied with more serious pursuits, 
require an elegant and innocent recrea- 
tion. By way of illustration, he adds that 
music is to the man what the rattle is to 
the child. Such were the studies that 
occupied the attention of the youthful 
Alexander between the seventh and 
fourteenth year of his age. When he 
was in his eleventh year, Demosthenes, 
Eschines, and eight other leading Athe- 
nians, visited his father’s court as ambas- 
sadors, and Philip was so proud of the 
proficiency of his son, that he ventured 
to exhibit him before these arbiters of 
taste. The young prince gave specimens 
of his skill in playing on the harp, in de- 
clamation, and in reciting a dramatic 


Gialoges with one of his youthful compe- 
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boy. 

“ In his fifteenth year he was placed 
under the immediate tuition of the great 
philosopher, according to whose advice I 
have supposed his earlier education to 
have been conducted, In the year B.C. 
and did not finally quit him until he pass- 
ed over into Asia. 

“ The master was worthy of his pupil, 
and the pupil of his master, The mental 
stores of Aristotle were vast, and all ar- 
ranged with admirable accuracy and judg- 
ment. His style of speaking and writing 
pure, clear, and precise ; and his industry 
in accumulating particular facts, only 
equalled by his sagacity in drawing ge- 
neral inferences. Alexander was gifted 
with great quickness of apprehension, an 
insatiable desire of knowledge, and an 
ambition not to be satisfied with the se- 
cond place in any pursuit. 
~- “Sach a pupil under such a master 
must soon have acquired a sufficient 
knowledge of those branches described 
before, as occupying the middle period 
ef education. He would then enter on 
the final course intended for the comple- 
tion of his literary studies. This com- 

what Aristotle calls Matheses, 
and included the branches of human 
learning at present under the 
general term mathematics. To these, as 
far as they could be scientifically treated, 
were added moral philosophy, logic, rhe- 
toric, the art of poetry, the theory of po- 
litieal government, and the more evident 
principles of natural philosophy. On 
these subjects we still possess treatises 
written by Aristotle, in the first place 
most probably for the use of his pupil, 
and afterwards published for the public 
benefit. 

7~ * * a 

“ But the great object of Aristotle was 
to render his pupil an accomplished 
statesman, and to qualify him to govern 
with wisdom, firmness, and justice, the 
great empire destined to be inherited and 
acquired by him. It was his province to 
impress deeply upon his mind the truths 
of moral philosophy, to habituate him to 
practise its precepts, to store his mind 
with historical facts, to teach him how to 
draw useful inferences from them, and to 
explain the means best calculated to pro- 
mote the improvement and increase the 
’ stability of empires. 

“ It is difficult to say what were the 
- religious opinions inculcated by Aristotle 
on his pupil’s mind. In their effects 


eS ae - 
their attention principally to the conduet 
the formation 
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“ Tt was also one of Aristotle’s maxims 
that the education should vary i 
to the destination of the pupil in future 
life; that is, supposing him to be a gen- 
tleman, whether he was to devote him- 
self to a life of action, or of contempla- 


tion. Whether he was to engage in the 
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of Philip ought to possess the power of 
reasoning accurately, acting decisiveiy, 


gratify the curiosity and stimulate the 
reflection of the oo reader. 
We, who now hold the pen, do not 
pretend to be deeply s i 
mysteries of the fine arts—although 
we have long been numbered among 
the members of the Athenian Dilettan- 
ti. We shall not, therefore, enter upon 
any account of No. IV. of the Family 
Li » which is the first volume of 
* Lives of the British Painters, Sculp- 
tors, and Architects,” (to be completed 
in three volumes,) by Allan Cunning- 
ames Oe that we om onan ag 
t biographies included in thi 
first volume are very interesting read- 
-ing—the result apparently of much di- 


pire i certainly in mas- 
ine views and opini shrewd, 
terse common sense, and last, not least 


- to our taste, in quiet graphic humour. 
The poet peeps out, as is fair and 
proper, here and there; but, on the 
whole, the style presents, in its sub- 


dued and com simplicity, a stri- 
king and laudable contrast- to the so 
often prolix and over-adorned 


prose 

of Mr Cunningham’s romances. He 
may upon it that he has hit 
the right key here; and we earnestly 
recommend to him, in the prosecution 
of his task, to act on the advice which 
Dr Johnson once bestowed on a young 
Can ian author, who had sub- 
mitted a MS. to his inspection : “ Read 
your book carefully over a month or 
two hence,” quoth the Doctor, “‘ and 
whenever you come to a passage which 
strikes you as particularly fine, score 
it out.” The steel engravings of Ho- 
garth and Reynolds in this volume 
are exquisitely beautiful, and them- 
selves well worth the five shillings it 
costs. As for the woodcuts, we can 
press our humble icion, 

that that of “ the Harlot’s Progress,” 
Scene II., which ought noé to have been 
given for another reason, is the only 
one which reflects any sort of credit 
. on the artist. Mere outlines on steel 
would cost less, and be far more satis- 
factory, than such attempts to convey 
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the effect of finished paintings by the 


Csepe. 


tools of the box- cutter. 

- We come now to the fifth Number 
of this collection—the last that has 
been put forth—and we think the best 
—being the first volume of “ The 
History of the Jews,” (to be comple- 
ted in three volumes, ) by the Rev. H. 
H. Milman. This is by far the most 
important subject which has as yet 
been opened in the Family Library— 
and the editors have been most fortu- 
nate in engaging on it the pen of a 
scholar, both classical and scriptural, 
and so elegant and powerful a writer, 
as the Poetry Professor. We shall not 
pretend to criticise in detail a work, 
of which only one-third part is before 
us ; but we hazard nothing in saying, 
that high as Mr Milman’s reputation 
has for some years been, it will at 
once be more than doubled by this 
volume. Ars est celare artem—and 
rarely has profound research been dis- 
guised under a more charming appear- 
ance of easy and rapid eloquence. Sub- 
jects familiar to us from infancy are 
treated so as to possess all the interest 
of novelty—questions, which have ex- 
ercised the wits of controversialists 
through a long succession of ages, are 
presented with a simplicity and clear- 
ness calculated to captivate the young- 
est reader—the whole narrative find- 
ing space for the richest detail, and 
yet condensed into most pregnant bre« 
vity, breathes at once the warm ima~ 
gination of a poet, the piety of a ripe 
and sober divine, and the expansive 
liberality of a philosophical under- 
standing. Few theological works of 
this order (if it be completed as it is 
begun) have appeared either in ours 
or in any other language. To the 
Christian reader of every age and sex 
—and we may add of every sect—it 
will be a source of the purest delight, 
instruction, and comfort ; and of the 
infidels who open it merely that they - 
may not remain in ignorance of a wok 
placed by general consent in the rank 
of an English classic, is there not every 
reason to hope that many will lay it 
down in a far different mood ? 

This first volume brings, down the 
history of the Hebrew people to the 
capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in the year before Christ 587. 
The second volume, we presume, in- 
eludes the period between that cala- 
mity and the final catastrophe of the 
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to the 
SES 
moan Rok 
not indeed w 
the reward of this writer, if he be 
spared to the completion of the task. 


“ The Jews,” he says, “ without refer. 
ence to their religious belief, are among 
the most remarkable people in the annals 
of mankind. Sprung from one stock, 
they pass the infancy of their nation ina 
state of servitude in a foreign country, 
where, nevertheless, they increase so ra- 
—* to appear on a sudden the fierce 

and irresistible conquerors of their native 
valleys in Palestine. There they settle 
down undera form of government and code 
of laws totally unlike those of any other 
rude or civilized community. They sustain 
along and doubtful conflict, sometimes 
enslaved, sometimes victorious, with the 
neighbouring tribes. At length, united un- 
der one monarcby, they gradually rise to 
the rank of a powerful, opulent, and com- 
mercial people. Subsequently weakened 
by internal discord, they are overwhelmed 
by the vast monarchies which arose on the 
banks of the Euphrates, and transplanted 
into a foreign region. They are partially 
restored, by the generosity or policy of the 
Eastern sovereigns, to their native land. 
They are engaged in wars of the most ro- 
mantic gallantry, in assertion of their in- 
dependence, against the Syro-Grecian 
successors of Alexander. Under Herod, 
they rise to a second era of splendour, as 
a dependent kingdom of Rome: finally, 
they make the last desperate resistance 
to the universal dominion of the Czsars. 
Scattered from that period over the face 
of the earth—hated, scorned, and oppress- 
ed, they subsist, a numerous and often a 
thriving people; and in all the changes 
of manners and opinions retain their an- 
cient institutions, their national charac- 
ter, and their indelible hope : of restoration 
to grandeur and happiness in their native 
land. Thus the history of this, perhaps 
the only unmingled race, which can boast 
of high antiquity, leads us through every 
gradation of society, and brings us into 
contact with almost every nation which 
commands our interest in the ancient 
world ; the migratory pastoral population 
of Asia; Egypt, the mysterious parent 
of arts, science, and legislation ; the Ara- 
bian Desert; the Hebrew theocracy un- 
der the form of a federative agricultural 
republic, their kingdom powerful in war 
and splendid in peace; Babylon, in its 
magnificence and downfall ; Grecian arts 
and luxury endeavouring to force an un- 
natural refinement within the pale of the 
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it descends, at length, to all the changes 
in the social state of the modern Euro- 


perme nnn pn es 

the basis of their civil constitution, and 
their national character. As there is. but 
one Almighty God, so there is but one 
people under his especial protection, 
deseendants of Abraham. Henee their 


civil and religious history are inseparable. 
The God of the chosen people is their 
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notice. they 

wells, and thus render unpeopled districts 

habitable. It is still more curious to ob- 

serve how the ee oe oe eae 
incidentally summary 

account of the ancient record. Abraham 

finds no impediment to his settling where- 


invite him to pitch 
his camp. is onlya place of burial, in 
which he thinks of securing a proprietary 
Jacob, on the contrary, purchases 
to his tent. When Abra- 
is to famine, he appears to 
had no means of supply but to go 


ef 
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in money were unknown ; 
richer Phoenician tribes, gold 
ver were already current. It has 
the opinion of some learned men 
Abraham paid the money for his bar- 
by weight, Jacob in pieces, rudely 
ined or stamped. When Abraham re- 
ives the celestial strangers, with true 
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and had wine for his ordinary use. Tlie 

of Isaac bespeaks the richness of 
a virgin soil, as yet unbroken by the 
plough—it returned an hundred for one. 


~ These primitive societies were constitu- 


ted in the most simple and inartificial 
manner. The parental authority, and 
that of the head of the tribe, was su- 
preme and without appeal— Esau so far 
respects even his blind and feeble father, 
as to postpone the gratification of his re» 
venge till the death of Jacob. Afterwards 
the brothers who conspire against Joseph, 

some of them had already dipped 
their hands in blood, dare not perpetrate 
their crime openly. When they return 
from Egypt to feteh Benjamin, in order 
to redeem one of their company, left in 
apparent danger of his life, they are obli- 
ged to obtain the consent of Jacob, and 
do not think of carrying him off by force. 
Reuben, indeed, leaves his own sons as 
hostages, under an express covenant that 
they are to be put to death if he does not 
bring Benjamin back. The father seems 
to have possessed the power of transfer- 
ring the right of primggeniture to a young- 
erson. This was perhaps the effect of 
Isaac’s blessing; Jacob seems to have 
done the same, and disinherited the three 
elder sons of Leah. The desire of off- 
spring, and the pride of becoming the 
ancestor of a great people, with the at- 
tendant disgrace of barrenness, however 
in some degree common to human na- 
ture, and not unknown in thickly-peo- 
pled countries, yet as the one predomi- 
nant and absorbing passion (for such it is 
in the patriarchal history) belongs more 
properly to a period, when the earth still 
offered ample room for each tribe to ex- 
tend its boundaries without encroaching 
on the possessions of its neighbour. 

“ These incidents, in themselves tri- 
fling, are not without interest, both as 
illustrative of human manners, and as 
tending to shew that the record from 
which they are drawn was itself derived 
from contemporary traditions, which it 
has represented with scrupulous fidelity. 
Even the characters of the different per, 
sonages are singularly in unison with the 
state of society described, There is the 
hunter, the migratory herdsman, and the 
incipient husbandman. The quiet and 
easy Isaac adapts himself to the more 
fixed and sedentary occupation of tillage, 
Esau the hunter is reckless, daring, and 
improvident.. Jacob the herdsman, cau- 
tious, observant, subtle, and timid. Esau 
excels in one great virtue of uncivilized 
life, bravery; Jacob in another which is 
not less highly appreciated, craft. Even 
in Abraham we do not find that nice and 








and as great tri 

of revealed religion. The object of this 
work is strictly historical, not theologi- 
cal; yet a few observations may be ven- 


tured on this point, considering its im- 


scarcely allied to human nature. Their 
intercourse with the Divinity invests 
them with a ious sanctity, which 
is expected to extend to all their actions. 
Hence, when they find the same passions 
at work, the ordinary feelings and vices 
of human nature prevalent both among 
the ancestors of the chosen people, and 
the chosen people themselves, they are 
confounded and distressed. Writers un- 
friendly to revealed religion, starting with 
the same notion, that the Mosaic narra- 
tive is uniformly exemplary, not histori- 
cal, have enlarged with malicious triumph 
on the delinquencies of the patriarchs 
and their descendants. Perplexity and 
triumph surely equally groundless! Had 
the avowed design of the intercourse of 
God with the patriarchs been their own 

i le perfection; had that of 
the Jewish polity been the establishment 
of a divine Utopia, advanced to prema- 
ture civilisation, and overleaping at once 
those centuries of slow improvement, 
through which the rest of mankind were 
to pass, then it might have been difficult 
to give a reasonable account of the ma- 
nifest failure. So far from this being 
the case, an ulterior purpose is evident 
throughout. The patriarchs and their 
descendants are the depositories of cer- 
tain great religious truths, the unity, om- 
nipotence, and providence of God, not 
solely for their own use and advantage, 
but. as conservators for the future uni- 
versal benefit of mankind. Hence, pro- 
vided the great end, the preservation of 


of the Almighty in favour of an individual 
or nation, nor his employment of them 
as instruments for certain important pur- 
poses, stamps the seal of divine approba- 
tion on all their actions; in some cases, 
as in the deception practised by Jacob 
on his father, the worst part of their cha- 
racter manifestly contributes to the pur- 
pose of God: still the nature of the ac- 
tion is not altered; it isto be judged by 
its motive, not by its undesigned conse- 
quence. Allowance, therefore, being al- 
ways made for their age and social state, 
the patriarchs, kings; and other Hebrew 
worthies, are amenable to the same ver- 
dict which would be passed on the emi- 
nent men of Greece or Rome, Except- 
ing where they act under the express 
commandment of God, they have no ex- 
emption from the judgment of posterity ; 
and on the same principle, while God is 
on the scene, the historian will write 
with caution and reverence; while man, 
with freedom, justice, and impartiality,” 
Weshall conclude with quoting acon« 
siderable of the ter which Mr 
Milman to the institutions of 
the chosen race, religious and political, 
as finally i at the momentous 
epoch, “ when the tall and sumptuous 
pavilion rose in the midst of the coarse 
and lowly tents of the people, and 
their God seemed immediately to take 
ion of the structure devoted to 

is honour—when the cloud fer the 
first time rested visibly on the taber« 
nacle.” After describing at some 
l the effects of the broad line 
of drawn between the 
worshi: of the one true God, as 
such, and their polytheistic neighbours, 











and the severe rites by which this ra- 
sions, » Mr 
to: observe, that nevertheless.“ a rude 
and uncivilized horde,” which. words 
are certainly well applied to the mul- 
titude whom Moses guided, were not 
‘to attain that pure and exalt- 
ed spirituality of religion which has 
never been known except among an 
enlightened and reasoning people. 
-. “ Their new religion,” says our author, 
* ministered continual excitement. A 
splendid ceremonial dazzled their senses, 
perpetual sacrifices enlivened their faith, 
frequent commemorative festivals not 
merely let loose their gay and joyous spirits, 
but reminded them of all thesurprising and 
marvellous events of their national history. 
From some of their prepossessions and 
habits they were estranged by degrees, 
not rent with unnecessary violence. The 
tabernacle preserved the form of the more 
solid and gigantic structures of Egypt ; 
their priesthood were attired in dresses as 
costly, in many respects similar; their 
ablutions were as frequent; the exclusion 
of the daylight probably originated in sub - 
terranean temples hewn out of the solid 
rock, like those of Ipsambul and the cave 
temples of India; the use of incense seems 
to have been common in every kind of re- 
ligious worship. Above all, the great 
universal rite of sacrifice was regulated 
with the utmost precision. It is unne- 
cessary to enter into all these minute par- 
ticulars, still less into the remote and 
typical meaning of the Jewish sacrificial 
law, Suffice it to say, that sacrifices were 
either national or individual. Every 
morning and every evening the smoke 
from the great brazen altar of burnt of- 
ferings ascended in. the name of the whole 
people—on the Sabbath, two animals in- 
stead of one were slain. . From particu. 
lar'sacrifices or offerings, no one, not even 
the » was excluded; A regular 
sealée of oblations was made, and the altar 
of the common’ God of Israel rejected. 
not the small: measure of flour which the 
meanest miglit offer. The sacrifices were: 
partly propitiatory, that is, voluntary acts 
of reverence, in order to secure the fa-. 
vour of God to thé devout worshipper : 
partly eucharistic, or expressive of gtati-. 
tude for the divine blessings. Ofthis na. 
ture were the first fruits. The Israelite 
might not reap the abundant harvest, with 
which God blessed his fertile fields, or 
ner in the vintage, which empurpled 
the rocky hill-side, without first making 
an oblation of thanksgiving to the graci- 
ous Being, who had placed liar in the 
land flowing with milk and honey. Last- 
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ly, they were piacular or expiatory; every 
sin either of the nation or the individual, 
whether. a sin committed in ignorance, or 
from wilful guilt, had its appointed atone- 
ment; and on the performance of this 
condition the priest had the power of de- 
claring the offender free from the punish- 
ment due to his crime, _ One day in the 
year, the tenth day of the seventh month, 
was set apart for the solemn rite of na- 
tional expiation. First a bullock was.to 
be slain, and the blood sprinkled, not only 
in the customary places, but within the 
Holy. of Holies itself, Then two goats 
were to be chosen, lots cast upon them ; 
the one that. was assigned to_the Lord 
was to, be sacrificed ; the other, on whose 
head the sins of the whole people were 
heaped by the imprecation of the high 
priest, was taken. beyond the camp and 
sent into the desert to Azazel, the spirit 
of evil, to whom Hebrew belief assigned 
the waste and howling wilderness as.his 
earthly. dwelling. An awful example con- 
firmed the unalterable authority of the 
sacrificial ritual. At the first great sacri- 
fice, after the.consecration of the priest- 
hood, on the renewal of the national cave. 
nant with the Deity, fire flashed down from 
heaven and consumed the burnt. offerings. 
But Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, 
kindled their censers with fire, obtained 
from. some less pure and hallowed source ; 
and, having thus acted without command, 
were struck dead for their offence. 

“ The ordinary festivals.of the Jewish 
nation were of a gayerand more cheerful 
character. Every seventh day was the 
Sabbath: labour ceased throughout the 
whole land, the slave and the stranger, 
even the beast of Jabour or burden, were 
permitted to enjoy the period-of ease and 
recreation: while. the double sanction, 
on which the observance of the day rest- 
ed, reminded every faitliful Israelite of his 
God, under his twofold character of Crea- 
tor and Deliverer. All creation should 
rest, because on that day the Creator.rest- 
ed ; Israel more particularly, because on 
that day they rested from their bondage in 
Egypt. In later times, as well as a. day 
of grateful recollection, it became one of 
public instruction in the principles of the 
Jaw, and ofsocial equalityamongall classes. 
Rich and poor, young and old, master and 
slave, met before the gate of the city, and 
indulged in innocent mirth, or in the plea- 
sures of friendly intercourse. 

“The new moon of the seventh month 
was appointed as the Feast of Trumpets ; 
it was in fact the beginning of the old He- 
brew, and remained that of the civil year. 
Thé new moon, or tlie first day of the 
lunar’ month, was not commanded by po- 
sitive precept, but recognized as a festival 
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f] polytheism in the fun- 
le of his religious insti- 
basis of his state was 

that 


the 
not less 0 te established in 
the kingdom ofthe Pharaohs. The first, 
and certainly the most successfwl legisla- 
tor of antiquity, who assumed the wel- 
fare of the whole community as the end 
of his constitution, Moses annihilated at 
once the artificial and tyrannical distinc- 
tion of castes, and established political 
‘equality as the fundamental principle of 
‘the state. The whole nation was one 
great caste, that of husbandmen cultiva- 
ting their own property. Even the sin- 
gle privileged class, that of Levi, stood on 
B totally different footing from the sacer- 
otal aristocracy of Egypt. With a wise 
Moses retained all that was 
‘really useful, and indeed, under the cir- 
‘cumstances of the age and people, abso- 
lutely necessary, in a priestly order, and 
rejected all that might endanger the liber- 
ties of the people, through their exorbi- 
tant wealth or power. Ina constitution, 
founded on a@ religious basis, sacred func- 
tionaries set apart from the mass of the 
people were indispensable; where the 
state was governed by a written law, mi- 
nute and multifarious in its provisions, 
conservators and occasional expositors of 
the law were equally requisite ; a people 
‘at first engaged in ferocious warfare, af- 
terwards engrossed by agricultural labours, 
an exempt order, which should 
devote itself to higher and more intellec- 


class furnished tlie greater number of the 
judges, the scribes, the genealogists and 
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not enormous. Instead of the portion in 
the conquered land, to which they had a 
claim, as one of the twelve tribes, a tenth 
of thewhole produce was assigned for their 
maintenance, with forty-eight cities, situa. 
ted in different parts of the territory, and a 
small domain surrounding each. These 
were the possessions of the whole tribe of 
Levi. The officiating priesthood received 
other contributions, portions of the sacri- 
fices, the redemption of the first born, the 
first fruits, and every thing devoted by 
vow; yet most of these last were proba- 
bly laid up in the public religious treasury, 
and defrayed the expenses of the rich and 
costly worship, the repair and: ornament 
of the tabernacle, the vestments of the 
priests, the public sacrifices, the perpe- 
tual oil and incense. The half: sheke! poll- 
tax was, we conceive, only.once levied by 
Moses, and not established as a permanent 
tax till after the captivity. Such were the 
station, the revenue, and the important 
duties assigned to his own tribe by the 
Hebrew legislator, a tribe, as-one of the 
least numerous, most fitly chosen for these 
purposes. @n thedeparture from Egypt, 
the first-born of eaeh family were desig- 
nated for these sacred duties ; but the dif- 
ficulties and inconveniences which would 
have attended the collecting together the 
representatives of every family into one 
class, the jealousies which might have 
arisen from assigning so great a distine- 
tion to primogeniture, and many other ob- 
vious objections, shew that the substitu- 
tion of a single tribe was at once a more 
simple andamore effective measure. The 
superiority of Moses in all other respects 
to the pride of family, particularily where 
hereditary honours were so highly appre- 
ciated, isamong the most remarkable fea- 
tures in his character, The example of 
Egypt, and of all the neighbouring na- 
tions, would have led him to establish an 
hereditary monarehy in his own line, con- 
neeted and supported, as it might have 
been, by the sacerdotal order ; but though 
he made over the high- priesthood to the 
descendants of his brother Aaron, his own 
sons remained without distinction, and his 
descendants sank into insignificance, 
While he anticipated the probability-that 
his republic would assume hereafter a mo- 
narchiea! form, he designated no perma- 
nent head of the state, either hereditary 
orelective. Joshua was appointed as mi- 
litary leader to aehieve the conquest, and 
fer this purpose succeeded to the su- 
preme authority. But God was the only 
king, the law his only vicegerent. 
“ Did Moses appoint a national senate? 
if so, what was its duration, its. constitu- 
tion, and its powers? No question in Jew- 
18 








1899.7] 
ist-history is more oliseure. At the de-' 
eiunumpuueeaes Sinai, Moses: 
seventy elders; during a 
relieliion ia: the wilderness (Numb. xi.) 
he established a great council of the same. 
number. 2 cae ‘Jewish writers 
suppose: to have @ permanent bedy;’ 
and from thence derive their great Pond 
hedrim, which took so important a part 
in public affairs afterthe captivity. But 
this senate of seventy-isnot once distinct-. 
ly named in the whole intervening course’ 
of Hebrew history. Joshua twice assem. 
bled a sort of diet or parliament, consist=. 
ing of elders; heads of families, judges, 
and officers, who seem to have represent= 
ed all: Israel. On other occasions the: 
same sort of national council seems to: 
have met in great emergencies: But 
most probably neither the constitution; 
nor the powers, nor the members of this 
assembly, were strictly limited. Moses 
left:the internal government of the tribes 
as-hefound it. Each tribe had its ac- 
knowledgedaristocracy and acknowledged 
chieftain, and governed its own affairs as 
g@separate republic: The chieftain was 
the-hereditary head of the whole tribe, the 
aristocracy the heads:of the different fa- 
Mnilies ; these with the judges, and per: 
haps: the shoterim, the scribes or geneaé 
logists, officers of great importancein each 
tribe, constituted the provincial assembly: 
No doubt the national assembly consisted 
of delegates from the provincial ones; 
but how they were appointed, and by 
whom; does notappear.. In short, inthe 
early ages of the Hebrew nation, the pub 
lic assemblies were more like those of our 
German ancestors, or a meeting of inde- 
pendent septs or clans, where general re- 
spect for birth, age, or wisdom, designa- 
ted those who should: appear, and those 
who'should ‘take a lead, than tlie senate 
of @ regniar government, in which the 
riglit to'a seat‘and to suffrage is defined 
by-positive law, The ratification of all 
great public decrees by the general voice 
of: the people (the congregation), seems 
invariably to have been demanded, parti- 
cularly during their encampment in the 


acclamas 
tion. Thus in the ancient Hebrew cont 
stitution we find a rude convention of 
estates, provincial parliaments, and popu- 
lar assemblies; but that their meetings 
should be of rare occurrence, followed 
from the nature of the constitution. Thé 
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the time of the kings, were mostlydefen= | 
sive. The invaded tribe summoned the 
nation to its assistance; no deliberation: 


” was necessary; the:militia; thatii, all-whos 


could bear arms, were bound to march:to’ 
the defence of'their brethren: Sucht was 
the law: we shall see’ hereafter that: the: 
separate tribes did not always. preserve: 

this close union in their wars; pawn bué 
for the indissoluble bond of their religion, 
the confederacy was in perpetual anges 
of falling to pieces. 

“ The judges or prefects, appointed ace. 
cording to the advice of Jethro, seem toi 
have given place to administra» 
tors of the law in:each of the citiess. The 
superior education and intelligence of the 
Levitical order pointed them out.as best 
fitted for these offices, which were usual= 
ly intrusted, by general consent, to theif 
charge.. Of their numbers, or mode of 
nomination, we: know nothing: certains: 
They held their sittings, after the usual: 
Oriental custom, in the gates of the citiess 

“ The people were ail free, and, except- 
ing this ackm subordination to 
the heads of their families and’ of their 
tribes, entirely-equal. Slavery, universal 
in the ancient world, was- recognised: by- 
tlie Mosaic institutions; but of all the 
ancient lawgivers, Moses alone endea« 
voured to mitigate its evils. His regula« 
tions always: remind the Israelites, that: 
theythemselves were formerly bond slaves: 
in Egypt. The free-born Hebrew might 
be reduced to slavery, either by his own 
consent, or in.condemnation as:an insol- 
vent debtor, or as a thief unable to maké 
restitution, Im either case he became 
free at the end’ of seven years’ services 
If he refused to accept his manumission; 
he might remain in servitude. But ta 
prevent any fraudulent or compulsory 











of his wife and family as well as hie own ; 
he who married a fellow slave, left her 
and her children as the property of his 
master. The discharged slave wae not 
to be cast forth upon society naked and 
destitute; he was to be deceutly clothed, 

liberally furnished ‘ out of the floek, 
and out of the floor, and out of the wine- 


and. lenity: ‘ Thou shait not rule over 
him. with rigour, but thou shait fear the 
. The condition of foreign slaves was 


im a spirit .very different from that which 
bestowed on the wretched slaves in Rome 
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he was not excluded from the ' 
of the law. He was invited to the-public 
rejoicings; he was to be a witness and 
partaker in the bounties of the God who 
blessed the land. 

“ Such were the political divisions 
among the Hebrew people, but over all 
classes alike the supreme and impartial 
law exercised its vigilant superintendence. 
It took under its charge the morals, the 
health, as well as the persons and the 
property, of the whole people. It enter- 
ed into the domestie circle, and regulated 
all the reeiproecal duties of parent and 
child, husband and wife, as well as of 
master and servant. Among the nomad 


est sanctions.. To strike or 
parent, was a. capital offence. 
eide, the law, as if, like that of: the 
mans, it refused to contemplate its possi- 
bility, a sacred silence. Though 
the power of life and death wae-not left to 











same penalty with that of the adulteress. 
Where the case was not clesr, the female 
suspected of infidelity might be summon- 
ed toa most awful ordeal. She was to 
be acquitted or condemned by God him- 
mised by his daring lawgiver. The wo- 
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of manners which it was the first 


‘Levites; the symptoms of the two kinds 
-of disorder accurately pointed out; the 
-period of seclusion defined ; while all, if 
“really cured, were certain of re- admission 
the community, none were’ re-ad- 
mitted until perfectly cured. Clothes, 
“and even houses whieh might retain the 
‘infection, were to be destroyed without 
wcruple; though it does not seem quite 


‘@¢ a kind of mildew or worm, which 
~might breed some other destructive ma- 


“Human life, in all rude and barba- 
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of modern duelling, the nearest of kin is 
‘bound to: the death of his rela. 
tion: he is his Goel or blood-avenger, 
-He makes no enquiry; he allows- no 
pause; whether the deceased has been 
slain on provoeation, by accident, or of 
deliberate malice, death can on\y be atoned 
by the blood of the homicide, To miti- 
gate the evils.of an usage too firmly es. 
tablished to be rooted out, Moses appoint- 
ed certain cities of refuge, conveniently 
situated. If the homicide could escape 
to one of these, he was safe till a judicial 
investigation took place. If the crime 
-was deliberate murder, he was surrender- 
ed to the Goel; ifjustifiable or accidental 
homicide, he was bound to reside within 
the sanctuary for a certain period ; should 
he leave it, and expose himseif.to the re- 
venge of his pursuers, he did so at his 
own peril, and might be put to death. 
Where a murder was committed, of 
which the perpetrator was undetected, 
the nearest city was commanded tomake 
an offering of atonement. With the same 
jealous regard for human life, a. strict po- 
lice regulation-enacted that the terrace.on 
the top of every house should have a:pae 
‘Tapet. In one case inexcusable careless- 
ness, which caused death, was capitally 
“punished. - If an ox gored a man, so:that 
-he died, the beast was put to death; if 
the owner had been warned, he also: suf- 
fered the same penalty; but in this case 
his life might be redeemed at a certain 
ice. 

While the law was thus rigorous with 
regard to human life, against the crime of 
‘theft it was remarkably lenient. Man- 
‘stealing, as the kidnapped person: could 
only be sold to foreigners, inflicted poli- 
tical death, and was therefore a capital 
offence ; but-the ordinary punishment. of 
theft was restitution. Here personal 
Slavery was a direct advantage, as it em- 
-powered the law to exact the proper pu- 
nishment without touching the life. No 
man was so poor that he could not make 
restitution ; because the labour of a slave 
being of higher value than his mainte, 
nance, his person could be sold, -either 
to satisfy a creditor, or to make compen- 
sation for a theft. 

“In all the foregoing statutes: we see 
‘the legislator constantly, yet — 
mitigating the usages of a 
people. There are some minor nonce 
sions to which it is difficult to assignany 
object, except that of softening the fero- 
city of manners, and promating gentle- 
ness and humanity. Kindness to domes- 
tic animals—the prohibition to employ | 
beasts of unequal strength, the ox and 


the ass, on the same labour (unless this 





akidin its snathier"s milk (though. this 
likewise is supposed by Spencer to be 
aimed at a religious usage)—or to take 
the young of birds and the dam together. 
Towards all their fellow-creatures the 
same kindly conduct was enjoined on the 
Hebrew people, both by general precept 
and by particular statute. The mildpess 
of their slave-law has been often con- 
trasted, to their advantage, with that of 
those ancient nations which made the 
loudest boast of their freedom and _civili- 
sation. The provisions for the poor were 
equally gentle and considerate; the glean- 
ings of every harvest field were left to the 
fatherless and widow; the owner might 
not go over it a second time: the home 
of the poor man was sacred; his garment, 
if pledged, was to be restored at nightfall. 
Even towards the stranger oppression 
was forbidden ; if indigent, he shared in 
all the privileges reserved for the native 


poor. 
: 4 The general war law, eonsidering the 
age, was not deficient in lenity. War was 
to be declared in form. The inhabitants 
of a city, which made resistance, might 
he. put to the sword; that is, the males; 
but only after it had. been summoned. to 
surrender. Fruit-trees were not.to be 
destroyed during a siege. The conduct 
towards female captives deserves particu- 
Jar notice. The beoutiful slave might not 
be hurried, as was the case during those 
ages —— called heroic, in the agony. of 
sorrow, perhaps reeking with the blood 
of her ‘murdered relatives, to the bed of 
the conqueror. She was allowed a month 
for decent sorrow: if after that she be- 
came the wife of her master, he might 
not capriciously abandon her, and sell 
her to another; she might claim her free- 
dom as the price of her humiliation. 

“ To the generally humane character 
of the Mosaic legislation there appears 
one great exception, the sanguinary and 
relentless conduet enjoined against the 
seven. Canaanitish nations. Towards 
them mercy was a crime—extermination 
aduty. . lt is indeed probable that this 
war law, cruel as it seems, was not in 
the least more barbarous than that of the 
surrounding nations, more particularly 
the Canaanites. themselves. In this the 
Hebrews were only not superior to their 
age. Many incidents in the Jewish his- 
tory shew the horrid atrocities of war- 
fare in Palestine. The mutilation of 


distinguished captives, and the torture of 





title, had. forfeited it by. the abeyance. of 
many centuries—is untenable and prepos- 
terous, Almighty Providence determi- 
ned to.extirpate a race of bloody, licens 
tious, and barbarous iWolaters, and re- 
place them by a people of milder man- 
ners and. purer religion. Instead of the 
earthquake, the famine, or the pestilence; 
the ferocious valour of this yet uncivi-+ 
lised people was allowed free scope. The 
war,,in which the Hebrew tribes. were 
embarked, was. stripped of none of. its 
customary horrors and atrocities; nor 
was it till these savage and unrelenting 
passions had fulfilled their task, that. the 
influence of their milder institutions. was 
to soften and humanize the national cha, 
racter. Such. was.the scheme,, which,,if 
not really authorized by the Supreme 
Being, must have been created within 
the daring and comprehensive mind of 
the Hebrew legislator. He undertook 
to lead a people through a long and 
dreadful career of bloodshed and mas- 
sacre.. The conquest once achieved, they 
were to settle down into a nation of 
peaceful husbandmen, under a mild and 
equal constitution. Up to a certain 
point they were to be trained in the 
worst possible discipline for peaceful .ci- 
tizens; to encourage every disposition 
opposite to those inculcated by the ge- 
neral spirit ofthe law. Their amijition 
was. inflamed; military habits ‘formed’; 
the love of restless. enterprize fostered ; 
the habit of subsisting upon plunder en- 
couraged. The people, who were to be 
merciful-to the meanest beast, were to. 
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of the following history.” 
And well indeed has our author re- 
deemed this promise. The skill and 
with which he introduces into 
web of his text, wherever occasion 
Sa cen dots 
poetry e pro whi 
he continually brings to bear. on the 
narrative of events—the sober d 
devotion of spirit in which the whole 
work is executed: upon these, and 
many other excellences, we doubt not 
the completion of Mr Milman’s task 
will give us a more suitable opportu 


nity of dw: 

On eee we are inclined to 
think we have said and cited enough 
to call the serious attention of our 
readers to The Family Library: Pas 
rents, nen and masters, have 
many sacred es to perform to their 
children and dependents; and we know 
of none more weighty than the obli« 
gation to watch over the food which is 
presented to the juvenile understand- 
ing. In this series, instruction and 
entertainment are combined through. 
out, and old and young, rich and poor, 
will alike find their tastes and capaci- 
ties consulted. 
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A PROSE ESSAY ON PROSING. 


BY A PROSSER. 


“ Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum.” 








1829.) 
has his own particular idea of it? 
Soaeraierae alee sand, 


make him sit for lis picture. Never~ 
theless, whatever it may be, and how- 
ever impossible we may find it to 
‘ pencil off its likeness,” it is instant- 
ly felt. Tt hath a torpedo touch: It 
is a word of that unspeakable and in- 
definite horror, that to apply it to the 
conversation of man or woman, claps 
an extinguisher upon every excellent 
uality which he or eter 8 ow 
a tet ar sonra e pre- 
ses!" Who; hearing this, would 
wish to know any more of hi? To 
accuse an author of prosing is to tie 
lwad round his nevk, 


“ And deeper than did ever plummet 
-  ‘gotind 
To drown his took,” 


grace. 

proclaim, by one fatal yawn, that 
@ play is prosy, is to damn it at once. 
As for a prosy poem, it is a Lusus 


Nature, must be suffocated as 
soon as it sees the light. Prosy ser« 
mons alone be as 


tent — with enumerating a few 
which fallen under my own par« 
ticular observation.—And first upen 
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nets; ard attend 

careless nod 

we can’ bind the monster, and — ' 


come one act of attention, You hear 
with a mouth, and limbs. 
But the is, that, when at length 


you are-released from: this. q 
you cannot, for hours, rk 


effects. A day’s ploughing would hate 
wis lebe procuved you turaipatit 
ve : the 
which this Conseiediie hi 


far the open air, arid’ Juiupling 06's 
nt nape ate a ae 
and restore to the of fre 
dou, you Reiee &: halicenibar id on 
still seeing before you the ghost of thie 


eyes—on still hearing the echo of 
a voice flying roun yeior- hapa 
with its of thegms, and 
scraps 0: ord age = 


ample of which order I shall also 
lect from amongst my acquaintance of 
the female.sex. The. grand mark. of 
Sone Nemes, a person of thfs - 
aracter, and’one. ing, i 
that she -will talk pay 
whether you listen or not, Her 
hazle eves do not exact attention ; 
only supplicate for it. The Gen- 
tle Prose loved ;—the Fierce 
Proser riever. And here a vision rises 








enforeing 
a sweet earnestness, and you 
of what you never doubted, with an 
All this, you will 
say, may have its charms. Mais tou- 
in ———! The continuity 
of it a ate » first, 
! ire rett of counte- 
‘Sonn caieiaiiinn ve the brow, 


the musical voice, the simple-minded 
discourse; but, by Cpe eRe 
scious] eyes grow more and more 
unto Canadien or (if at dinner) 
unto your plate ; your voice ceases to 
give even monosyllabic evidence of 
your attention ; a sort of waking-sleep 
comes over you; the latchet of your 
ear is closed, and words no longer find 
their way into the mind ; they become 
as external thi that if the dear 
“lady were to.ask you, “ Whereabouts 
was I?” you only start and Jook 
foolish, And what doth she? To be 
affronted is not within the compass of 
her powers: That she should feel 
mn is. also physically impossible, for 


“ Neither knows, nor dreams that any 
know, 
: The doctrine of ill-doing.”* 


She turns to her neighbour on the 
other hand, and continues her gentle 
oration. Failing to obtain a hearing 
‘in this quarter, she leans a little for- 
“ward, and quietly watches the eye of 
the person opposite to her, seat she 
has cmeht a wandering glance—-then 


with renewed encou~ 


- [Sept. 
ne ate SS ee 

‘this genus compre- 
hends many subordinate varieties— 
such as the Proser in Truisms, who 
-will candidly confess that ‘‘ Patience 
dis a virtue;” who, in short, would 
be invaluable as an everlasting ma+ 
chine for supplying Great Britain with 
school-copies ;—the Proser in Que- 
ries, that little crooked note of inter- 
rogation, which will pick the locks 


of our very strong-box, worm itself 


and extract the 
marrow from our mutton-bones ;— 
the Proser in Genealogies ;—the Know- 
every-body Proser, who, if any per- 
gon be mentioned, is eternally sure to 
have been once acquainted with his 
or her great-aunt, or fifth cousin. 
Leaving these sketches to be filled up 
by my readers, according to their se- 
veral experience, I will proceed to the 
Lively Proser. Let no one start at the 
paradox of the Lively Proser. My 
subject deals in paradoxes. Can an 
two things (in spite of Wordsworth’s 
essay to-prove their identity) be more 
antithetical than Prose and Poetry? 
Yet poetry, it is confessed, may occa- 
sionally be prosy. Prosing may be wise, 
may be learned, may be gorgeously 
attired, yet still be prosing. I go far- 
ther: I assert that prosing may be 
lively. I do not speak of the ‘‘ gentle 
dulness” which “ ever loves a joke,” 
but of real, brisk, mercurial prosing. 
Does any one doubt that such a thing 
exists? Let me ask him, what were a 
pretty woman’s talk without her eyes 
and teeth? What will it be called 
thirty years hence, when eyes shall 
have lost their lustre, and teeth de- 
serted their station? I grant that the 
real liveliness of intellect can never 
become prosy—even as a diamond can 
never grow dim with age—but there 
is a spurious sort of liveliness, “‘ begot 
of youth, of folly bred,” the mere 
effusion of animal spirits, which, like 
the pearl, turns to an autumnal yel- 
low with the lapse of time. A natu- 
rally common ter, embroidered 
by the nimbleness of youth with a 
vivacious pretence of talent, must be- 
tray at last the threadbare ground 
whereon the richer material was work- 
ed ; just as an emblazoned cushion, 
often sate upon, is at worn 
down to the unsightly original 
canvass. Even genuine talent itself, 
if only bestowed by nature in a mas 
derate degree, will not always ress 


into our cup 
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tainly better to be a lively dunce than 
a duil philosopher, yet whoever reads 
the autobiography of Cibber must con- 
fess, that vivacity sometimes may be 
almost as tedious as dulness. Indeed, 
I “pes but that, in the end, gra~ 
vi ith.an inadequate object, is 
gui to the mind than liveliness 
wi any object at all. If the 
former shoul make us exclaim, “ O 
serious vanity!” the latter will also 
force from us the ejaculation, “ O 
heavy lightness!” All the faults of 
Cibber’s style are exaggerated. to an 
unbearabie degree in that of hisdaugh- 
ter, Charlotte Chark, the unfortunate 
ess, —— memoirs — — 
» beyond all others, the possi 
era of levity.and dulness. The fa 
ther’s quicksilver became lead in the 
second generation, and thus mani- 
fested its real nature and tendency. 
Nothing can be truer than the poet's 
assertion, that 


“ Eternal. smiles an emptiness betray,. 
As shallow streams run dimpling ail the 


way. 


Many of our later milites emeriti of 
the stage, in turning autobiographers, 
have-become as wearisome as the old 
eomedian, from the perpetual effort to 
be gay; and we feel, when we rise 
from their 3, as if we had been 
eating froth with laborious assiduity. 
Who has not felt the fatigue of being 
in the ae of a merry man—one, 
whose established character for viva- 
eity.and wit has brought him to the 
fearful of always endeavouring 
— bright the: reputation he has 
gained ; 
that 


—one, who is so convinced 


“ To have done, is to hang 
“Quite out of fashion,” 


fiat, being more avaricious of time 
than Titus himself, he would inwardly 
exclaim, “ I have lost a moment !” if 
he should it a race of time to 

unenriched by a saying ;— 
who looks Beh the words he 
hears as the vehicles of sense and mean- 
ing, but asso many pegs on which to 
hang his twisted quotation, or portent- 
ous pun? Doth not such a man prose? 


—Yea, is there not ‘prosing in the . 


meet with a Hop-step-and-jump Pro« 
ser? Such.an.one f knew—a man 
“* well: stricken:in: the fifties’ —a mar 
of substantiality and worth. He ‘hed 
made a fortune:in India ; but, strange 
ie ways ao back prem ya | 
y as his rupees to enjoyable old 
England.» You. could: not 1 at him 
without pronouncing him a tower of 
strength. He was six feet high, .and 
weighed eighteen stone, yet he neither 
looked tall nor fat, so equally was his 
bulk diffused, so happily did his height 
and breadth mutually neutralize one 
another. He had a fine benevolent 
head, and a kind heart, with a touch of 
the hot regions in his temper. Doubt 
less he was a man of sense and busi« 
ness, or he never could. have 
so much money together,—yet in his 
talk he was so incoherent and entang- 
led, that most. men would: have. pros 
nounced him an idiot or a madman. 
There was no rudder to his thoughts; 
the gale of his ideas was always shift- 
ing, and his mind was driven at rane 
dom under the ever-varying impulse. 
— Rogers says, in his Pleasures of Me- 
mory,— 
“ Lull’d in the countless chambers of the 
brain, 
Our thoughts are link’d by many a hid-. 
den chain ; 
Awake but one, and lo, what myriads 
rise! 
Each stampsits image as the other flies.” 


My friend seemed expressly made to 
demonstrate the truth of this theory, 
The chain which linked his thoughts 
was indeed a.hidden one ; his associa- 
tions lay too. deep for mortal sight. If 
ou chanced to awake a single idea.in 
his brain, in sooth what myriads 
did arise! The exploit was perilous; 
for you wight assoon have put a train 
of gunpowder to sleep after once firing 
it, as have lulled them into repose 
again. Each also “‘ stamp’d its image 
as the other fled,” but an image-as 
different from its . r as 
head of Louis the Eighteenth 
that of Napoleon. The last idea.o 
the series, if ever there was a last, 
might possibly revert to the first, like 
a ship that had sailed round the world, 
by the very vastness of the circuit his 
mind had run. All this might have 
oolleat wane Gin Frage Mx, the ex- 
cellent man (in this only an Egyptian 
task-master) peremptorily required 
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“T do not like thee, Dr Fell ; 

The reason why, I cannot tell !” 
Besides, the Sensible Proser has ev 
page Seana geranc sc 
dislike hin! is 
ourselves vents itself in 
pay Fy athe tho Be We ~ in- 


a tat 
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[sept- 
ed maiden to s captive butters 
fly ; Walter Scott’s famous rant about 


| “My own, my native land,” or the 


weavers of long tales 
Give me the fidgets, and my patience fails, 
*Tis the most asinine employ on earth, 
To hear them tell of parentage and bisth, 
T twirl my thumbs, fall back into my chair; 
Fix on the wainscot a distressful stare ; 
And when at last their blunders are ail 


... @ut, 
Replydiscreetly —To be sure—no doubt!” 


A gifted author of our own day, who 
may be called a poet by prerogative 
of imagination, has drawn a most 
lively of the perseeutions which 
a good man endured from the tomgue 

@ “ Wearifu’ Woman,” till he was 
wellnigh daft. So graphic is the re- 

‘ ion, that it is impossible to 
* bt but that the story bed itponigin 

painful personal experience. 
that I possessed the same skill to ren- 
der that, which ee ae 
doing, so pleasant in telling ! Ano- 
ther living writer of celebrity, than 
whom no one can relate a story more 
agreeably, entertained a company, 


village 
at N——,, a distance of twelve miles, 
and had advanced about a mile on his 


in-which he lived, whom he knew to 
de homeward-bound like himself. He 


then seizes every 
portunity of descending in a iro 
of sumeen hacen. sh neem. 
tor. yron’s comparisons of 
‘Greece to a beautiful corpse, and ofa 


same writer's still oftener-mouthed 
advice to visit ‘* fair Melrose” by the 
“« pale moonlight ;” sucly popular and 
taking were reiterated by the 
Proser in one eternal monotone, untib 
thoughts that were really beautiful 
became hateful to the unfortunate lis- 
tener, from the manner in whichy they 
were administered to his sensorium. 
For enthusiasm in poetry there could 
not be devised a better cure than this 
Proser’s recitation. He drew the anti-= 
dote from the very bane itself. Can 
we wonder that our author should ex- 
perience, in its fullest measure, the 
misery which is always felt in walking 
behind 4 person whom one does not 
wish to overtake? His natural pace 
was quicker than the Proser’s: No 
one who has not tried the iment 
can conceive how — = = to 
gain upon a person who w wer 
than esternee irksome it is to 
Tein in one’s impatient muscles. Im- 
perceptibly he had drawn nearer to the 
Proser—he could ever hear a faint 
murmuring borne upon the wind, as 
if his unconscious foe were prepari 
for the approach of his victim, 
giving a néw edge to his instruments 
of tofture. Almost he fancied that, 
from the very cadence, he could dis- 
tinguish ‘‘ He who hath bent him o’er 
thedead,”—heard, alas, from those very 
lips for the five hundredth time! Now, 
if the enemy should look back ;—nay, 
hath ‘he not eyes in the back of his 
head ?—cannot his pig-tail see ?—or 
can he not snuff his prey a mile off? 
Imagine what it would be to be fasten- 
ed upon for the rest of the journey— 
eleven endless miles! Will no kind 
goddessinterposea cloud? Wil not the 
Muses ‘convey their votary from the 
deadly peril, as they once carried off 
Gray, “‘ underneath their hoops?” 
Courage! they are not unmindful of 


their worshipper—for see, aid is at 


hand—in the shape of a oe ! 
Not that the persecuted author dares 


to stop and mount it—¢hat would at- 
tract too surely the notice of his sharp- 
eyed assailant. What them did he? 


nspired to execute a desperate project, 
he quickened his pace, me” he brought 
himself close ind the Proser, and 
contrived that the coach should over- 
take him at the very moment when it 
was about topass the obj: ct of his dread. 
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of Mars could not have 
effectual than the body of 
betwixt him and his foe, and 
ly succeeded (being favoured 
a sudden turn in the road) in 
transit at one and the same 
iendly vehicle. Once 

t the start, “ timor addidit 
would have saix) 
uotationist, in blissful igno- 
i never saw even the 
Parthian back of the lucky fugitive. - 
ee inferior in misery to the 
necessity of hearing l poetry re- 
till it is worn Eresdbare, seat 

the vocation of the amiable Pro- 


ry at Cam- 
bridge, viz. to read over all the bad 


LETELETEN? 
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‘poems that can be written on any one 


ular prize-subject. I cannot con- 
ceive a worse i t in Tartarus 
for the poetical sins of a middling aw« 
thor, than thus to sit the Minos of 
i - The ccguiahe of _ 
is Fancy’s extinguisher. "Were 
Be te torture Fete instead of annual, 
it could only be excelled—Oh, horror 
of horrors !—by that of living with a 
Proser! ‘‘ F make it a rule,” said the 
Professor to me, “ never to read more 
than four im a day, and these I al- 
ways dispatch before breakfast, that 
my faculties may be clear tees 
judgment impartial.”—“ And then, 
thought I, “ to breakfast—with what 


—_ you may.” The Professor 
also shewed me the book in which he 
records his opinion of each poem sub- 
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cient udice and venerable igno- 
peer amongst a select 
band, from generation to generati 

In the present state of things, the 

and lumpish progeny of Saturna 


length is one of 
of prosing. Yet I cannot conscien? 
tiously conclude without a few words 
of advice to my reader, as to the means 
whereby he may avoid the crime, with 
a proper horror of which I have ene 
deavoured to embue him. | lost 
Whatever you have to say, say it 
briefly. Sresing consists not so much 
in the matter, as in the manner of dis~ 
turns all that he 


say, that “to be able sometimes to 
talk nonsense was a most valuable ta- 
bent.” Indeed one may generally mea» 
sure the seriousness of a man’s labours 


mitted to the ordeal of his critical acu- ~ 


men. I was amused to see frequently 
repeated the pithy sentence—*‘ Could- 
n't ait —the ne plus witra of brief 
damnation. would it be for 
the Professor for society in ge- 
neral, if those muddy souls, which 
always associate —* some 
vapoury Beeotia, ish their own 
‘Neciey sae Wheke ston eared; al 
write their own reviews of their own 
productions.. They should not come 
abroad to darken the light of creation, 
and hoodwink the eagle eyes of ge- 
nius. How many we see that, by 


congenial dulness, 


to be as - 
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The First and Last Sacrifice. 


and with one well-aimed blow 
creature dead beforeme. It was near- 
ly seven feet long, its tail, which I 
cut off, consisting of twenty joints or 
rattles. I was not sorry I suc- 
ceeded in dispatching it ; for though 
my blazing fre was, I knew, ee 
protect me from its near approach, 
yet I doubt if I should have composed 
myself to sleep quite so comfortably, 


too rapidly, my blanket, ar- 
er ] or bolster and 
pillow, and laid me down. But there 
was, if I may so express myself, an 
oppressive pe Reape ats which kept 
specks ‘of fat duty: teteseten teale 
s of t im ion 
by nature whenever man finds him- 
self in company with her alone ; and 
this impression I had frequently felt 
pacts, the day, when, look where I 
wo pon es rested upon no object 
which li me with my fellow-crea- 
tures ; but, at this moment, it was not 
only more intense—it partook of emo- 
tions which, in their character, were 
both awful and melancholy. The so- 
litude of night, even in a oer 
city, is impressive. at 
then must it Ag when it deepens the 
solitude of the wilderness ?—when, to 
the consciousness of utter loneliness 
are added that visible gloom which 
contracts the boundaries of sight, and 
those audible sounds which proclaim 
the surrounding desolation? The air 
was loaded with these sounds that 
told the dismal tale, and fancy clothed 
them all in its own livery, As I lay 
gazing at the quiet moon, the trickling 
murmur of innumerable springs flow- 
ing over pebbly beds, or through chan- 
nels fringed with rank herbage—the 
din of distant waterfalle—the roar of 
some cataract—=the howl of the wolf— 
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the deep hoarse croak of the frogs in 


ps-—and the 
peda na af invocts wheeling, fat- 


tering, and ing in the moon- 
beams, pes ge Ra my ears. 


with incessant and confuse: repetition. 
Nor could I wholly dismiss from my 
acs gre aay wake weg ryan 
1 a yeh . , 
nous name—the M 


Toade however, sleep began to 
prodigy ate enya 
Ww a am 

the bushes, and: the quick coed of 
feet. I turned my head in the direc. 
tion of the sound, and saw an Indian 
seated on so pea stump I have 
just mentioned, gazing ily at me. 
| neither spoke nor moved ; and he 
was equally silent and motionless. I 
do not think he was aware that I was 
awake and looking at him. He was 
tall, of a robust make, and his atti- 
eo 
grace w. ve so fr 
quently been described as peculiar to 
some tribes of these children of the 
woods. His dress was oo ~ 
icturesque, consisting @ sort 
Aedes wn of red and blue cotton, 
with the hem highly ornamented, and 
fastened round the waist by a richly 
embroidered belt, in which were his 
tomahawk, scalping knife, and shot- 
pouch. On his legs he wore mocas- 
sins of brown deer-skin, and from his 
neck hung a profusion of silver or- 
naments, some shaped like circular 
plates, and others of the form of shi- 
ning crescents. Over his shoulders 
hung his quiver and sheaf of arrows ; 
and on his head he wore a white cot- 
ton turban, from behind which nod- 
ded a small plume of black feathers: 
Shivtath the Noah, cbibecabe on and 
athwart hi y, obliquely crossing 
an che, bin be; and hanging below 
is right, his bow was r 

I had full Teidaie to weer all thase 
ary for there i — = 
icht falling brick Denely wpe 
rf him. There he a68, and his eye 


was as brightly and as silently upon 


me. It was like fascination. I could 

only look at him, and breathe softly, 

as if I feared to disturb the warrior. 

I almost doubted whether I had in- 

deed heard his a or whether 
4 
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Johnson (in his satire on London) 
classes the evil of a women’s 
with the calamity of falling houses 


“Hige falling houses thunder on your 
And’ there a female’ Atheist talks you 
« dead.” 


The sensitive has devoted 
one whole poem toa ion of ‘va- 
rious kinds of Prosers, and has thus 
described his own feelings and con- 
duct, while taking a dose of wordy co- 
loquintida : 


‘* ———-Sedentary weavers of long tales 

Give me the fidgets, and my patience fails. 

*Tis the most asinine employ on 

To hear them tell of parentage and birth. 
= * 


I twirl my thumbs, fall back into my cbair ; 
x on the wainscot a distressful stare ; 
And when at last their blunders are all 

or y 
Replydiscreetly—To be sute—no doubt!” 


A gifted author of our own day, who 
may be called a poet by prerogative 
of imagination, has drawn a most 
lively picture of the persecutions which 
a man endured from the tongue 
pnt ee tp 8 till ~ was 

i aft. So ic is the res 
nitation, that it is impossible to 
tr that = story had its — 

in personal experience. Wo 
ent the same skill to ren- 
der that, which is so dreadful in the 
doing, so pleasant in the telling ! Ano- 
ther living writer of celebrity, than 
whom no one can -relate a story more 
agreeably, entertained a company, 
amongst whom I was present, with 
the following account of his escape 
from a Proser. He was walking from 
the village of R—-— to his own house 
at N-—, a distance of twelve miles, 
and had advanced about a mile on his 
road, when, at a sharp turn, he saw, 
about a hundred yards before him, one 
of the most awful Prosers of the town 
in which he lived, whom he knew to 
be homeward-bound like himself. He 
was of an order which we may deno- 
minate the Quotation Proser—a sort of 
who commits to a tenacious 
memory all the flowers of English 
poetry—especially poetry of the mo- 
dern school—and then seizes every op- 
portunity of descending in a shower 
of roses on the ears of a chance audi- 
tor. Lord Byron’s comparisons of 


Greece to a beautiful corpse, and of a 
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betrayed maiden to a captive butters 
fly ; Walter Scott’s famous rant about 
* My own, my native land,” or the 
same writer's still oftener-mouthed 
advice to sont fair phen: A 
- moonlight’ ;” su pula | 
ling passages were reftebateld by'the 
Proser in one eternal monotone, ‘whtil 
thoughts that were really ‘beautiful 
became hateful to the unfortunate Tis 
tenet, from the mantiet ih which they 
were administered t6 his’ sénsortam, 
For enthusiasm in there could 
not be devised a better cure than 
Proser’s recitation. He drew the 
dote from the very bane itself. Can 
we wonder that our author should x. 
perience, in its fullest measure, the 
misery which is always felt in walking 
behind a person whom one does ‘not 
wish to overtake? His natural pate 
was quicker than the Proser’s. “No 
one who has not tried the iment 
can conceive how difficult it is not to 
ain upon a person who walks slower 
than oneself, or how irksome it is to 
rein in one’s impatient muscles. Imes 
rceptibly he had drawn nearer to the 
he could even hear a faint 
murmuring borne upon the wind, as 
if his unconscious foe were pre 
for the approach of his victim, 
giving a new edge to his instruments 
of torture. Almost he fancied that, 
from the very cadence, he could dime 
tinguish “ He who hath bent him o’er 
the dead,” —heard,alas,from those very 
lips for the five hundredth time! Now, 
if the enemy should look back ;—nay, 
hath he not eyes in the back of his 
head ?>—cannot his pig-tail see ?>—or 
ean he not snuff his prey a mile off? 
Imagine what it well be to be fasten« 
ed upon for the rest of the journey 
eleven endless miles! Will no ki 
goddessinterposea cloud? Will not the 
Muses convey their votary from the 
deadly peril, as they oncé carried’ off 
Gray, “ underneath their hoops?” 
Courage! they are not unmindful of 
their worshipper—for see, aid is at 
hand—in the shape of a h | 
Not that the persecuted aut 
to stop and mount it—that would at- 
tract too surely the notice of his shiatp- 
eyed assailant. What ther’ did he? 
Inspited to exectite a desperate pre ect, 
he quickened his pace, until he brought 
himself close “behitid the Proser;’ atid 
contrived that the coach should over« 
take him at the very moment when it 
wasaboutto pass the object of his dread. 
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The shield.of Mars could not have 
been more effectual than the body of 
the coach betwixt him and his foe, and 
he actually succeeded (being favoured 
also by a sudden turn in the road) in 
naki his transit at one.and the same 
e with the friendly vehicle. .Once 
ving got the start, “‘ timor addidit 
alas,” (as the Proser would have said) 
and the Srotationtieh in blissful igne- 
rance of his loss, never saw even the 


Parthian back of the lucky fugitive. 


Scarcely inferior inmisery to the 
necessity of hearing try re- 
ed till it is worn threadbare, must 

the vocation of the amiable Pro- 
fessor of History and Poetry at Cam- 
bridge, viz. to read over all the bad 
poems that can be written on any one 


particular prize-subject. I cannot con- 


ceive a worse punishment in Tartarus 
for the poetical sins of a middling au- 
thor, than thus to sit the Minos of 
Prize poets. The very name of prize 
poem is Fancy’s extinguisher. Were 
the torture diurnal instead of annual, 
it could only be excelled—Oh, horror 
of horrors !—by that of living with a 
Proser ! ‘‘ I make it a rule,” said the 
Professor to me, “‘ never to read more 
than four in a day, and these I al- 
ways — before breakfast, that 
my faculties may be clear and my 
judgment impartial.”—‘' And then,” 
thought I, “ to breakfast—with what 
appetite you may.” The Professor 

shewed me the book in which he 
records his opinion of each poem sub- 
mitted to the ordeal of his critical acu- 
men. I was amused to see frequently 
repeated the pithy sentence—‘‘ Could- 
n't read”—the ne plus ultra of brief 
damnation. Happy would it be for 
the Professor and for society in ge- 
neral, if those muddy souls, which 
dwell by the Lethe of Prosing, could 
always associate her in some 
vapouty Beeotia, publish their own 
books, read their own journal, and 
write their own reviews of their own 

uctions. They should not come 
abroad to darken the light of creation, 


and hoodwink the eagle eyes of ge- 
nius. How many we see that, by - 


seosh born for coh 


to be as 
os tppiat ean ta 


trimonial pairs by kindred ugliness. 
Wh hould these bbb wach 0 fumble 
‘im the world? Why should not an- 
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cient prejudice and.,venerable igno- 
rance be perpetuated, amongst a select 
band, from generation to, generation ? 


In the present state of things, the pale 
and lumpish’ ny of Saturn fasten, 
as if by instinct, upon the sanguine 


temperaments born under Mercury, 
and, with pretended hugs, smother 
them to death iw their bruin-likeem- 
braces. But-I grow lengthy, and 
length is one of the surest attributes 
of prosing. Yet I cannot conscien- 
tiously conclude without a few words 
of advice to my reader, as to the means 
whereby he may avoid the crime, with 
a proper horror of which I have en< 
deavoured to embue him. 

Whatever you have to say, say it 
briefly. Prosing consists not so much 
in the matter, as in the manner of dis- 
course. One person turns all that he 
touches to gold, another to lead. Do 
not sail too long on one tack. Contrast 
and variety are the salt of s 

Take especial care not to be always 
wise. It is to lend oneself oce 
casionally to the follies of the moment. 
I heard the late excellent Bishop He« 
ber (whom no one could at fer dee 
have accused of unseasonable levity) 
say, that “ to be able sometimes to 
talk nonsense was a most valuable te- 
lent.” Indeed one may generally mea- 
sure the seriousness of a man’s labours 
by the lightness of his recreations. 

Lastly, and above all, learn to be a 
good listener. Having once acquired 
this science, you never will be accu 
sed of prosing. Some there are who 
strive te enchant a company by pour- 
ing forth a flood of rhetoric. They 
forget that to each the sweetest elo- 
quence is his own, and are sure to be 
regarded only by the ill-will of those 
whose tongues are vibrating with 
impatience, while their ears are so 
‘* soundly cudgelled.” Such conduct 
= nddageanioa Mpan tan aor 
an infri upon 80« 
ciety—for it is unsocial ; and upon the 
rules of conversation—for “‘ talking 
is not truly to converse.” The very 
word conversation implies something 
reciprocal — turned over 
from one to the ether; and he who 
keeps the shuttleeock all to himself, 
plays as ill as he who lets it fall to 
the ground. 
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MAY 1 81 # was téwards'the latter 
- ee eee: 9 > New 

eats,’ intention of proceed- 
ing ‘ovet:land to “Savannah, © f knew 
the fatigue Ti should have to-undergo, 
the ‘delays I should experience, ‘and 
the possible dangers I might’ encoun 
ter ; but £ had heard and:read so much 
of what there was to excite admiration 
in the regions through which I'should 
pass, as well as to gratify curiosity in 
the scenes of savage life I should be~ 
hold, that I willingly consented to pay 
the price for such gratifications. My 
imagination kindled at the thought of 
traversing a space of many hundred 
miles, through gloomy forests of pine, 
oak, and cedar, over wide-spread 
swamps, across flooded creeks, and 
ainid tribes of Indians, still roaming 
their hative wilds, proud and fearless 
lnsnters of the woods, or lingering on 
the ‘eonfines of barbaric life, till the 
fall tide of civilisation should sweep 
away all the ancient landmarks of their 
race: “My faney was bewildered with a 
thousand dreamy visions of strange ad- 
ventures and of perilous escapes—of 
romantic hardships by night, when 
camping out im the woods, and of 
ceaseless novelties by day, to gaze and 
wonder at; in the sublime desolation 
of stupendous wildernesses. I pictu- 
red‘ to myself the path of the hurri- 
cane; sweeping before it for miles 
trees of mightiest growth, and cover- 
ing the earth with their majestic ruins 
—the fierce wolf, and the pouncing 
panther—the rattlesnake and the alli- 
gator—with all that poetical ardour 
of mind’which revels in the exciting 
conceptions of untried danger. To me 
there was something inexpressibly fas- 
cinating inthe idea of plunging into 
the. depths of awful solitudes, where 
nature reigned ALone—where the 
breeze was perfumed with odours scat- 
tered by her hand*only—where the 
sparkling fire-flies danced and glittered 
before ‘the ‘trayeller’s eyes like festal 
fairy lamps; and*where birds of un- 
known song and plumage made the 


air vocal with their’ melodies 5* 


in short, whereoman, whoin ‘towns 
and cities is every thing, would be 
nothing. ii 

Animated with these feelings, and 
excited by the anticipations which they 
inspired, I left New Orleans any thing 
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ot me 


. goORRST,AND LAST... NOwVUpiliiece a iio 


< zhai 
ioT 3. dmsorat 

stoi saibanerme 

but reluctant ‘to exch OMtoy’ 

at least} its beatitiful orahg a 

fertile plains; clothed with ri 

tion, and the waters Of the ti 


—for green savantialis,fréshets, ‘Yo 
houses, wig-warns, and Mndians ‘wit 
their toniahawks and scalping-kilive 
But it*is not my purpose eee w 
these pe neither do" T’propose 
relate all that befell mié on thy journey 
or to deseribe all the impfessions’ 
duced by what I-saw. “F shall cd 
myself tothe details of a single indident 
The moon was shihting pores 
when, on the’ twelfth night from 
leaving New Orleans, I approached! 
deep glen, known ‘by the “name * 
MorverCreex. It had'receiyed ‘this 
fearful appellation in conseztiertté’ a 
tragical event which oceurréd ‘thet 


some twenty years ago. - A‘ party Of 
whites, consisting of about wy 


sons, including several ‘wotién. “am 
children, who were cami out dus’ 
ring the night, were suddenly’ stirpri? 
sed by the Indians, arid every 


‘One of 
them butchered and ‘sealped:° Phat 


made a fatiguing day‘s' joudrn ie 
so much oii "abeoutat af rata 

had traversed, as® front'thé ‘dittui ? 
stance of having met with two'dr thre 
large swamps, in which ‘tity hotse’ 
quently stuck so fast that I was a 

I should be compelled to leave hin’ td! 
his fate, and scramble’ my own way 
out, as well as I could, over trutiks’ 
fallen trees. Weary, cold, wef,” 
though the day had been hot, the n 

was sharp and chilly, and I had wa i 
knee-deep through one of the floodet 
creeks,) and hungry withal, I 

up my mind to spread my ‘blanket 
kindle my fire, and aftér ‘cooking “m 
bacon, and making my coffee, to’ sleep” 
till dawn beneath the thi¢k brah 

of the lofty trees which ovetstiad 


’ ving secured ww 
little fence of saplings; ‘and’y 
his-supper of Tridian®¢brti‘leaves, Che 
only: substitite ‘for ne 


y 

supply of whith 1 he 

rae tied an ib Yancey T plop a 
own: meako While Twas ting it 
a relish which I might Have enVied, ’ 
had F'beem partiking of #6te Cotly " 
viands, and watching the “Bead! 
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coruscations of light produced by my- 
riads of fire-flies sparkling with eva- 
nescent lustre in the deep gloom of the 
Ss —— ve pane pe 
e¢ the. moon's. p ws could not 
ig er ie suddenly startled by 
the 1G, SREP towing of.a rattle. 
otmy hire, persed ihe rope gliding 
my? Feptule g 
away.into. the. thick underwood, not 
whore had ben ings 1 hea ny 
where I had. ‘" m 
stout staff of iron- in. m wees e 
and with one well-aimed blow laid the 
creature dead before me. It was near- 
ly seven, feet long, its tail, which I 
cut. off, consisting of twenty joints or 
rattles... I. was not sorry I suce 
ceeded. in dispatching it; for though 
my blazing fire was, I knew, sufficient 
to protect me. from its near approach, 
yet I doubt if I should have composed 
myself to.sleep quite so comfortably, 
had it. escaped into the thicket. 

After, I had finished my supper, 
and replenished my fire with fuel, so 
laid on as to, prevent its burning away 
too rapidly, I spread my blanket, ar- 
ranged my saddle-bags for bolster and 
pillow, and laid me down. But there 
was, if. I may.so express myself, an 
cuupeaeslatinae around, which kept 
me awake for some time. Humboldt 
speaks of, the deep impression made 
by nature whenever man finds him- 
self in. company with her alone ; and 
this impression I had frequently felt 
daring the day, when, look where I 
would, my eyes rested upon no object 
which linked me with my fellow-crea- 
tures; but, at this moment, it was not 
only more intense—it partook of emo- 
tions which, in their character, were 
both awful and melancholy. The-so- 
litude of night, even in a crowded 
city, is solemnly impressive. What 
then must.it be, when it deepens the 
solitude of the wilderness >—when, to 
the, consciousness of utter loneliness 
are added that visible gloom which 
contracts the boundaries of sight, and 
those audible sounds which proclaim 
the surrounding desolation? The air 
was oscar with these sounds that 

mal tale, and fancy clothed 
them all,in its own, Jiyery. As I lay 
gazing at the quiet bart pa triekling 
murmur of innumerable springs flow- 
ing.e er bobby be o anes chan- 
nels fringéd with rank herbage—the 
din of distant waterfalls—the roar of 
some cataract—the howl of the wolf— 
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the deep hoarse croak of the frogs in 
the neighbouring swamps—and the 
drowsy buzz of insects wheeling, fiut- 
tering, “and dancing in the moon- 
beams, ,seemed,; te wimvade- my jears 
with incessant and confuse repetition. 

Nor could. L wholly, dismiss, from my 

thoughts all reeollection of the event 
which, had. given to the place its omi- 
nous name—-the Murder Creek; For, 
not, a hundred ; yards. from me,: the 
blackened stump of a tree still mark« 
ed the which had witnessed the 
frightful massacre. 

Insensibly, however, sleep began to 
steal over me, and I was sinking into 
repose, when I heard a rustling among 
the bushes, and the quick tread of 
feet. I turned my head in the direc. 
tion of the sound, and saw an Indian 
seated on the blackened stump I have 
just mentioned, gazing steadily at me. 
I neither spoke nor moved ; and he 
was equally silent and motionless. I 
do not think he was aware that I was 
awake and looking at him. He was 
tall, of a robust make, and his atti- 
tude, as he sat, full of that native 
grace and dignity which have so fre- 
quently been described as peculiar to 
some tribes of these children of the 
woods. His dress was elegant and 
piterenqee, consisting of a sort of 
oose gown of red, and blue cotton, 
with the hem highly ornamented, and 
fastened round the waist by a richly 
embroidered belt, in which were his 
tomahawk, scalping knife, and shot- 
pouch. On his legs he wore mocas- 
sins of brown deer-skin, and from his 
neck hung a profusion of silver or- 
naments, some shaped like circular 
plates, and others of the form of shi- 
ning crescents. Over his shoulders 
hung his quiver and sheaf of arrows ; 
and on his head he wore a white cot« 
ton turban, from behind which nod-« 
ded a small pluine of black feathers. 
In his hand he held a gun, and 
athwart his body, obliquely crossing 
his left shoulder, and hanging below 
his right, his bow was slung. 

‘I had full. leisure to note all these 
things, for there he sat, the moon's 
light falling brightly and silently up- 
on him. There he sat, and his eye 
was as brightly and as silently upon 
me. It-was like fascination. I could 
only look at him, and breathe softly, 
as if I feared to disturb the warrior. 
I almost doubted whether I had in- 
deed heard his a or whether 

F 
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the form I beheld had not grown like 
a vision upon my sight. In this ‘man- 
ner I lay for nearly half:an hour, 
(such at least the time seemed ‘to me, ) 
till my eye-balls ached ‘with gazing ; 
and ‘still the’ was there, while 
not a muscle of his faee or body be- 
trayed by its motion that it was a 
living man I gazed upon. I closed 
my eyes for a moment, to relieve the 
intolerable pain they felt ; but when 
I opened them again, the Indian had 
disappeared. I was now convinced 
I had been mocked with a wakin 
dream ; for awake I was, and 
been all the time. I was convinced, 
too, that what I had mistaken for the 
rustling among the bushes, and the 
ick tread of feet, was nothing more 
the impression of those confused 
sounds I have described, to which 
that stealing slumber of the senses 
which sence sleep had imparted its 


own vague qualities. Had his feet 
been shod with mocassins of the cyg- 
net’s down, I must have heard their 
yar as he retired, had the form been 


Under other circumstances, an oc- 
currence like this would have banish- 
ed sleep for the rest of the night ; but 
in spite of what I felt, and of the 
mustering thoughts that to 
throng into my mind, the fatigue of 
my day’s journey sat too heavily upon 
me to let me keep awake. In the very 
midst of unquiet and feverish medita- 
tions, I fell asleep. How long I con- 
tinued in that state I cannot say ; but 
it must have been three or four hours, 
for when I awoke, my night fire was 
rere | burnt out, and the moon was 
veiled by black and tempestuous clouds, 
which had gathered in the sky, threat- 
ening a storm. The first object that 
met my eyes, as I looked around, was 
the Indian! He was seated in the 
same attitude as before, but his figure 
Was now only dimly and partially vi- 
sible, from the long flashes of. red 
dusky light thrown upon it at inter- 
vals by the expiring embers. I start- 
ed up, grasping one of my pistols, 
which lay half-cocked by my side. He 
arose, and slowly advanced towards 
me. I was on my feet in an instant, 
and as he came near, I presented my 
pistol ; but with one blow of his to- 
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mahawk, given with the rapidityof 
lightning, he struck it from: my hend: 
so violently, that the piece discharged 
itself as it fell to the ground..'The 
report echoed and re-echoed; peal upon 
peal, through the surrounding forest. 
I endeavoured to possess myself of the 
other, when he sprung wpon me, sei- 
zed me by the throat, and with. his 
right hand held aloft his murderous 
weapon. Expecting the fatal blow to 
fall, I made signs of submission, and 
both by my gestures and looks im- 

lored his mercy. He surveyed me 

r an instant without speaking, then 
quitted his hold, and stooping down 
took up my remaining pistol, which 
he discharged in the air. I saw; by 
the — glances of his eyes, that he 
was looking about to ascertain whe- 
ther I had any other weapon of de« 
fence, and I signified that I had not. 
He now lighted the pipe of his toma- 
hawk* by the embers, gave two.or 
three puffs himself, and passed it;to 
me; I did the same; and from that 
moment I knew I was safe in: his 
hands. The symbol of peace and hos- 
pitality had been reciprocated ; the 
pledge of good faith had been given 
which no Indian ever violatedy::: <j: 

Hitherto not a word \ lad: vheen 

ken. I knew none of the ‘Indian 
ialects, and I was awate that jedch 
nation had a language or vocabulary 
of its own, which, though possessing 
some common affinities in neighbours 
ing tribes, was often so dissimilar, that 
they were frequently obliged to carry 
on communications with each other 
through the medium of interpreters. 
While, however, I was considerin 
how I should make myself urhlethoolt 
or comprehend the intentions of my 
mysterious visitor, I was both  sur- 
= and delighted to hear him ad- 
ess me in very good English. 

** The storm clouds are collecting 
in their strength,” said he, looking 
towards the sky. “‘ Get ready. Fol- 
low me.” Hs 

“ Yous my lan J” Leexe 
claimed. ss Sag a 

“* You hear Ido. Get ready,and 
follow.” 

** Whither ?” 

He made no answer, ‘but walk 
some paces off, in the direction he 





nage 


* The tomahawk is often so made as to serve for a pipe; the back of thé hatehet- 
head haying a little socket attached to it, and the handle being bored. ’ 
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would go, and then stopped as if wait- 
ing ertew T obeyed. In a few mi- 
nutes my travelling necessaries were 
edllected, my horse saddled, and I on 
its back ready to proceed, which when 
he saw, he immediately entered a nar- 
row hunter’s path that led into the 
thickest part of the wood. It soon 
became so dark that I could not see 
my guide, and he turned back to take 
the bridle of my we in his “oe 
With an unerring rapid step he 
kept the path, and with the eyes of 
the lynx he discerned its course 
through the intricate windings of the 
forest. He did not 3 and I was 
too much absorbed in conjectures as 
to what might be the issue of this sin- 

adventure to seek frivolous dis- 
course, while I knew that any attempt 
to anticipate the issue by questions 
would be futile. Besides, all fears for 
my mal safety being allayed, I 
could hardly say that I now felt a 
wish to forego the conclusion of a bu- 
siness which had commenced so ro- 
mantically. We had proceeded in 


this manner about two miles, when 
the Indian suddenly stopped ; and the 
next moment I was startled by the 
report of his musket, which was fol- 


lowed by @ loud howl or yell. Be- 
fore'I could enquire the cause of what 
I heard, I was thrown to the ground 
by the violent rearing and plungin 
my horse ; but I soon recover 

my feet, and was then enabled to 
perceive by the faint glimmering of 
the dawn which now began to pe- 
netrate the dark deep gloom of the 
gigantic trees, that the Indian was in 
the act of discharging an arrow at a 
wolf of prodigious size, which seemed 
to be on the spring to seize its assail- 
ant. The arrow flew toits mark with 
a whizzing sound, and the bow sent 
forth a twang, which denoted the 
strength of the arm that had dispatch- 
ed it. It struck, and penetrated the 
skull of the wolf, quivering in the 
wound ; and the next moment a tre- 
mendous blow from the tomahawk, 
given, as he sprang towards the fe- 
rocious animal, before it could reco- 
ver from the stunning shock of the 
arrow, cleft its head completely in 
twain. ‘The whole of this did not oc- 
cupy more than a minute; with such 
dexterous rapidity did the Indian first 
discharge gun, then unsling his 
bow, and) follow up its use, by the 
certain execution of the tomahawk, 
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Nor was'I less astonished, as I looked 
at the animal; and ‘remarked its dun 
colour, at the: extraordinary quick- 
ness of vision which ‘the necessity of 
being constantly on the wateh (in 
their hunting’ expeditions" 
trackless woods) against sudden sur- 
prise, either from wild beasts, or ene- 
mies in ambush, creates in these free 
denizens of their native wilds. Had 
I been journeying alone, with all the 
advantage daylight, I scarcely 
think my eye would have distinguish- 
ed the wolf from the thick bushes in 
which it was couched, unless my at- 
tention had been first excited by some 
movement on its part; and I could 
not help testifying my amazement at 
the whole scene. e Indian made 
no reply, but reloaded his , to be 

dy, if necessary, for another enter~ 
prise of the same kind, 

We resumed our journey in silence, 
and having pi ed, as nearly as I 
could judge, from three-to four miles 
further, we at length came to a small 
cabin, or wigwam, erected by the side 
of the path. It was of the simplest 
construction, consisting merely of a 
few saplings stuck into the nd, 
and covered on the top and with 
the bark of the cedar tree. Round 
the cabin there was about half an acre 
of ground cleared, which was planted 
with 1 Indian corn. Here we stopped ; 
for this was the abode of my guide. 
I dismounted, fastened my horse to a 
tree, and followed the Indian into the 
hut, whose only furniture seemed to 
be a bed of buffalo and wild-deer skins 
in one corner. I perceived, however, 
that the walls, so to call them, were 
hung round with rifles, tomahawks, 
scalping knives, shot-pouches, powder- 
horns, bows, arrows, and deer, buf- 
falo, and bear skins. But I will not 
attempt to describe what were my 
feelings at the moment when I saw 
and counted on one side of the cabin, 
no less than fifteen human scalps, de- 
noting by their size and appearance 
that they had belonged to persons of 
almost every age, from the child of 
three years, to the grey victim of three- 
score and ten. One in particular at- 
tracted my attention, from the beaut 
of its long, glossy auburn hair, whic 
hung down in n, and which 
had evidently been severed from the 
head of some wretched female, per- 
haps young, and lovely, and beloved ! 
I could easily distinguish, too, that all 
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of them were the scalps of white peo- 

le, who, had been, slain, I had no 
doubt, by the being tp Whase power, 
utterly helpless gnd_ if, Tthen was. 
My heagk Btsm Hf Pe fick Ab the 
BPAY AFA s gnd 5 Seemed Hom it, 
my witha wine Hon # aes as lit- 
tle as I possibly’ could my man- 
ner, the emotions it had éveited: 

¢* Sit!” exclaimed the Indian, point- 
ing to the bed of buffalo and wild. deer 
skins in one corner of the cabin. I 
did so ; while he, with the same stern 
silence which he had all along main- 
tained, spread before me some milk, 
various preparations of Indian corn, 
wild yenison, and softke, the last, a 
not unpalatable dish, being made of 
the flour of Indian corn, gathered 
while green, mixed with honey and 
water. He seated himself by my side, 
and partook of the meal. I too ate, 
and with a relish, after my morning's 
ride, in spite of many uneasy reflec- 
tions which I could not repress. These 
reflections, indeed, were gradually be- 
coming so painful, that I was on the 
point of demanding from my host an 
explanation of his motives for bring- 
ing me here, when he addressed me. 
I knew it was a point of Indian po- 
liteness not to interrupt a person who 
is speaking, and I was careful to avoid 
any breach of decorum. 

** You are a white man—I found 
you sleeping—you were armed—I 
made you defenceless, and then I of- 
fered you the pipe of peace. 

© A white man found my FATHER 
defenceless and asleep, and shot him 
as he slept. I was in my mother’s 
womb ; but the blood of my father 
was gathered, and before the milk of 
her bosom was on my lips, they were 
made red with his blood, that I might 
taste the food of revenge before the 
food of life. 

"The first word I lisped, was rz- 
vence! The first passion I knew, 
Was HATRED Of a wHITE MAN! The 
first time I knelt to the Great Spirit, 
it ‘was on my father’s grave, to pra 
he would not send for me till I ha 
clothed myself in a robe of blood, to 
Ee. my father in the Spirit Country. 

y prayer was heard. My oath has 
been kept. 

** T grew a man, and adopted my- 
self into the Panther Family by mar- 
riage. In my cabin, which was then 
on the banksof the Ontario, the Lake 
of a Thousand Islands, I numbered 
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three generations. My mother lived— 
children were born to'me—Wwe: were’ 
one family. . Berle 8 

“ Did t forget my oath? No. Dia! 
I forget the end for which’ I livel’® 
Never. The day that saw my first- 
born in its mother’s arms, saw'tmny first’ 
sacrifice to my father’s spirit—a ‘white’ 
man dead at my feet. “Threé’ mootis 
after, another ;—and in. that’ third 
moon—a third. “There,” poitting ‘to’ 
the scalps, ‘* there hang the proofs that’ 
I do not say the thing which is not.” 

“© Four snows passed, and I returns’ 
ed one evening from hunting, when* 
I found my cabin burnt down. My’ 
mother alone sat weeping and laments’ 
ing among the ruins. I could not ses’ 
parate the bones of iny children andy’ 
wife from the common heap of black 
ened ashes, which marked ‘the ‘spot’ 
where my home had stood’ when I’ 
went forth in the morning. I‘did not’ 
weep. But I comforted my ‘mother! 
all that night, and when the sun arose; 
I said, ‘ Let us to the wilderness? We 
are now the last of our race. We are’ 
alone, and the desert offers its solitudes 
for such !’ 

**T left for ever the Lake of a Thou- 
sand Islands, carrying with me only ‘a 
handful of the ashes with which was 
mingled the dust of my children and 
my wife. In my progress hither, I 
visited the great warrior ‘Tecumseh. 
He was then about to depart from the 
borders of Canada, upon a journey of 
a thousand miles, to invite the Lower 
Creeks to take up the hatchet in de- 
fence of the British against the Ame- 
ricans and Upper Creeks. 1 joined 
him. I was his companion. TI sat 
with him in the assembly of the great 
council when, by the power of his 
talk, he obtained a solemn declara- 
tion they would take up the hatchet 
at his call. And they did; and 1 
fought by his side when they did. 
His enemies were the Americans? 
mine were the WHITES; an a 
venge slaked its thirst in their b ry 
with the same refreshing sense that. 
drink of the sparkling waters’ of the 
spring, without asking its name. Seve 
of the scalps you sée belonged to those 
who fell beneath my tomahawk ; ‘bi 
my arrows flew thick hesides ; nor ‘wa 
my gun levelléd in vain, yPb 

‘© When the Warridr perished, 


hope perished’ with hin Of the'y . 
ing ot eee oie gis 
were Fae eae bly " 
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follow,.and where we might live as 
psy Ae done. Tecumseh fell. 

my, brethren, and I, built. my 


I 
aif was i The season of the green 
corn, wh pike thank; oifering is made 
to,the Great. Spitit, that a white man 
came.to my.door. He had lost his path, 
py e,sun was going down. My mo- 
ther.shook, for the fear’ ef death was 
upon her,. Shes oke.tome, .Her words 
were, like the..hurricane that reeks 
through the forest, and opens for itself 
a way, among thie hills. The stranger 
was the same that had found my father 
defenceless and asleep, and who shot 
him ashe slept.—Come with me, and 
learn, the rest.” 

“The, Indian arose, went forth, and 
entered the forest ; I followed, utter- 
ly incapable of saying a word. There 
was something so strange and over- 
powering in what I had seen and heard, 
soobscure andexciting in what I might 
still have to see and hear ; it was so im- 
possible for me to enter into the dark 
feelings of revenge that had been avow- 
ed, or to applaud the murderous spirit 
in which: they had been appeased by 
this unrelenting savage; while to re- 
buke either must obviously have been 
at once hazardous and unavailing, that 
I get meditate fearfully and 
siléntly upon the whole. 

The course he now took was indica- 
ted by, no path, but lay through thick 
underwood, and among tangled bushes; 
while overhead the gigantic plane and 
maple trees, the lofty cedar, and the 
many-different species of oak, formed 
a verdant roof, impervious to the rain 
which, was falling in torrents. The 
fragrance of the woods was delicious, 
and the notes of innumerable birds, 
the. cooing of doves, with the incessant 
prmibols of the squirrel, leaping from 

ugh. to pong in every direction, 
soothed and delighted me, in spite of 
the feelings with which I was op- 
pressed, At the distance of about a 
quapter_of a mile from the cabin, I 
obseryed.a small stage, constructed 


all 
ween four. trees nosing near each 
r,and not more than four or five 
fom, he und. On, this stage 
da yman figure extended, which, 
afterwards discovered, was the 
idian’s,mother, By her 
arthe sil r pitcher, 
jones of his father, and 


Asa 
as 
body, of the In 
omit he had 
brought with him from the shores of 
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Lake Ontario, under the impulse of a 
sentiment so well knowh to exist 
among the Indian tribes—the desire of 
mingling thelr oWwh dust, fu death, 
with that of their‘ fathers and their 
kindred. I noticed, however, that’ 
guide d this simple silvan sepul- 
chre, without onée turning his ¢yes 
towardsit, Rad 
We continued our progre#s through 
the forest, and I soon began to. per- 
ceive we were ascending a rising. 
ground, though the dense foliage 
which hemmed us in on every cide 
revented me from distinguishing the 
eight or the extent of the aeciivity. 
Presently, I heard the loud din and 
roar of waters; and we had proceeded 
in the direction of the sound, whose 
increasing noise indicated our gradual 
Fn or gy to it, for rather more 
than half a mile, when the Indian 
stopped, and I found myself all at 
once on the brink of a tremendous 
whirlpool. I looked down from 4 
height of nearly two hundred feet in- 
to the deepravine below, through which 
the vexed stream bellowed and whirl- 
ed till it escaped through another 
chasm, and plunged into the recesses 
of the wood. It was an awful mo- 
ment! The profound gloom ‘of the 
place—the uproar of the eddying vor- 
tex beneath—the dark asd "rugged 
abyss which yawned before me, where 
huge trunks of trees might be seen, 
tossing and writhing about like things 
of life, tormented by the angry spirit 
of the waters—the unknown purpose 
of the being who had brought me hi- 
ther, and who stood by my side in 
sullen silence, prophetic, to my mind, 
of a thousand horrible imaginings,— 
formed altogether a combination of cir- 
cumstances that might have summon- 
ed fear into a bolder heart than mine 
was at that instant. At length the 
Indian spoke. » ave 
“‘ Do you mark that cedar, shooting 
out midway from the rock? Hither 
I brought the white man, who doom- 
ed me to be born upon a father’s grave. 
I said to him, ‘ You slew my father !” 
He shook, as.my, mother had done ; 
for the fear of death was. then upon 
him. ‘ My father’s blood hath left a 
stain upon you which must be washed 
out in these dark waters.’ He would 
mae an to me woods, like ‘, veer 
nther ; but I grasped him thus, 
(windin his sinewy arm tightlyround 
me,) and cried, “Come with me to the 
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Spirit World, and hear me tell my fa- 
ther -how I have clothed. > a8 
with a robe; in the blood of white men, 

—- his death. Come and see 
. him smile npon me, when I point to 
the blood of his slayer !’ 

* Howhe shrieked as I with 
him into the abyss! He from 


me, and I heard the ye alga oe 
body into the roaring gulf below ; but 
the Great Spirit s forth that ce. 


dar, to catch me in my own descent, 
for I lay in its green arms, as the young 
bird in its sheltered nest. Why was 
T preserved ? ae was I kept from 
hy oad I d not go to him. 
The branches clung to me; and from 
the depths of the forests there came a 
voice on the wind, saying, ‘ Return !’ 
I planted my foot on the rock ; at one 
bound I clutched yon topmost bough ; 
I swung myself on that jutting crag, 
atid reached the spot where now I 
stand.” 

As he spoke these words, he quitted 
his hold of me, to my infinite relief. 
We were so near the edge of the pre- 
cipice, and his manner was so energe- 
tie, I might almost say convulsed, from 
the tion of his consummatin, 
act of revenge, that I felt no sma 
alarm lest an accidental movement 
es Pretenne us both into the 
frigh chasm, independently of a 

uncomfortable misgiving as to 
what his real intentions might be, 
while holding me so firmly. In either 
case, I should have had no faith in the 
Great Spirit spreading the cedar to 
catch me in m/ descent ; while, if I 
had found myself in its “green arms,” 
I felt morally certain I must have re« 
mained there till doomsday, provided 
I had only my own agility to trust to 
for swinging myself out of them. But 
in what a situation was I actually pla- 
ced! In such a spot, and with a be- 
ing whose motives I was not only still 
unable to fathom, but whose wild ca- 
fame perhaps might urge him to, I 
ew not what, if I spoke one un« 
word. After a short pause, 
. Oh pre to address him ; 
ut w cauti gave expression 
to ah opinion from which, if confirm 
ed, I looked to extract consolation for 
myself, I took especial care to shape 
what I said as much to his taste as I 
could possibly make it. 

* And thus the oath of your child. 

hood was satisfied. You had not only 


revenged your father’s death upon the 
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race of white men, but you had offers 

ed up his murderez, as a last sacrifice, 

to his memory, and your own Ven- 
eance.” 

‘* A last sacrifice !” he exclaimed, 
his features brightening with exultas 
tion. ‘ Why was I bid to return, if 
the great purpose for which I had li. 
ved was completed? In my cabin, I 
can count five scalps of white men 
struck by this arm since the murders 
er sunk beneath these waters. But,” 
he continued, with a stern solemnity 
of manner, “ this day sees THE LAST. 
I have lived long enough ; else—” 
and he fixed his eyes steadfastly upon 
me, ‘* you had not lived to hear me 
say so. I tracked you, last night, from 
the going down of the sun. Twice 
my gun was levelled ; twice I drew 
my arrow’s head to its point ; once my 
hatchet glittered in the moon. But 
my arm failed me, and there was a 
sadness over my spirits. I watched 
you as you slept. Not even the thought 
that so my father slept, could make me 
strike. I left you; and in the d 
forest cast myself to the earth, to 
the Great Spirit what he would have 
me do, if it was to be that I could not 
shed your blood. A voice, like that 
which said ‘ Return,’ came again u 
on the wind. I heard it—I obeyed it. 
Follow, and behold my Last Bacrkt- 
FICE.” 

We now descended the eminence 
on which we were standing, and again 
proceeded along the intricate 
which conducted us back to the cabin. 
When we entered it, the Indian in« 
vited me to eat, by pointing to the ree 
past which was still spread upon the 
gtound ; but I declined. He then mo« 
tioned me that I should sit; and ta« 
king my hint from his own inflexible 
silence, I did so without uttering a 
word, but watching with intense anxi-« 
ety all his movements, Divesting 
himself of his robe and turban, he put 
on a splendid dress of ceremony ; afm 
ter which, taking down the fifteen 
scalps, which were all strung upon a 
twisted cord, made from the bark of a 
tree, he suspended them round his - 
neck. The one from which hung 
those long glossy tresses of aubutn 
was in front, and spread itself with 
mournful luxuriance over his breast. 
Thus accoutred, and with his mus 
in one hand, and his hatchet im the 
other, besides the tomahawk, shot« 
pouch, powder-horn, and scalpinge 
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knife, which were stuck in his belt, 
he turned to me and said, “ Follow ; 
bring with you the buffilo-hide on 
which you sit.” 

I did so, tho with some diffi- 
culty; for the hide was both heavy 
and cumbrous to carry. We were now 
once more, in the forest, and on the 
same track as when we set forth for 
the whirlpool. The Indian, instead 
of striding along with a quick elastic 
step, walked at a slow measured pace, 
but with great dignity of carriage. 
We had proceeded about a hundred 
yards, when he began a wild melan- 
choly chant, in his native tongue ; and 
it was then, for the first time, the hor- 
rible idea flashed across my mind, that 
he was about to immolate himself. 
Good God! and was I to witness the 
appalling ceremony, in this wilderness, 
from which it seemed impossible, ut- 
terly impossible, I could ever extricate 
myself! What, then, might be my 
own fate? To perish in these woods, 
perhaps, by the slow torture of famine, 
or fall a prey to some savage animal, 
er noxious reptile. There was such 
maddening horror in the first, that the 
shrinking soul clung piteously to the 
dismal hope of finding quick death 
in the second. I had heard and read 
of miserable wretches, lost wayfarers 
through these primeval forests, whose 
sufferings, though written by no pen, 
nor told in living speech, cried deat 
in every heart, and stared ghastly upon 
the fancy. The perspiration burst 
from me as these sickening images 
presented themselves to my imagina~ 
tion; my limbs tottered as I conti- 
nued to follow. I knew it would avail 
me nothing, at that moment, to give 


‘utterance to my fears; and I strove to 


comfort myself with the idea that pos- 
sibly they might be unfounded. 

We arrived at the small stage on 
which lay the body of the Indian’s 
mother. Here he stopped—ascended 
it, laid down his gun and hatchet, 
took from me the. buffalo hide, spread 
it carefully by his mother, and placed 
on the other side the earthen vessel 
containing the bones of his father, and 
the handful of ashes with which was 
mingled the dust of his wife and child- 
ren. He next seated himself between 


.them onthe buffalo'skin ; and surely, 


whatever. else I may forget in this 
‘world, while I remember any thing, I 


ile 
can hever forget ei the sublime ex- 
~ Pression if his inwacnce at that 


i } 
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moment, or the grim horror of his ap« 
pearatice, with’ ‘the séalps ‘round his 
neck! ‘For ‘now, ‘bythe light which 
fell apon them; as I‘stood beneath, I 
could distinguish ‘the <black clotted 
blood that’ stiffened pd hair ‘at «the 
roots. Longer silence became insup- 
ean “ing pot that which had 
itherto me silent—my ownsafety 
—now nh an equally irresistible 
impulse stirring me to speech 


claimed, ** that you call your last sae 
crifice !” 

He smiled ; but made no answer. 

“* In mercy, then,” I added, half 
frantically, ‘ destroy me first; for 
here, in this wilderness, I must perish, 
when you are dead!” 

He shook his head, and pointed up- 
wards. “ No!” said he. “Watch 
the m leaves, and walk with the 
wind. § no more.: But when I 
am in the Spirit World, cover me with 
this buffalo robe, and go.” 

I stood aghast, motionless, and 
scarcely able to breathe, while the In« 
dian was as calm and unperturbed as 
if he were only lying down to sleep. 
He now began again his funereal 
chant, or death song, in a low wailing 
tone, so full of mournful expression, 
that though there was something mo-« 
notonous in its character, it brought 
tears into my eyes. But, a8 it grew 
louder and bolder, from the animati 
theme,—the deeds of prowess he h 
performed, and the white men he had 
slain,—till, at the last, it swelled into 
a terrific yell, as he recounted the 
death of his father’s murderer, which 
echoed through the surrounding solie 
tudes like “frightful howlings, my 
blood seemed to chill and curdle.: Hi« 
therto he had spoken in a language 
unknown to me, and I only judged of 
its import from the expressive sympa< 
thy of his features. But suddenly he 
stopped ; and then, in a gentle, mura 
muring voice, resumed his dirge in 
English. 

‘** I am the last of my race! I am 
the last of my race! The life-stream 
that fills my veins ‘is like the river 
that goes to the ocean and is lost! I 
had a father, I had a mother; I had 
a wife, I had children. I have no fa- 
ther, I have no mother; I have no 
wife, I have no children. I am the 
last of my race. I have no kindred. 
The white man came, who slew my 
father, and the fathers: of my: father. 
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The white man came, and he burned 
my cabin on the Lake of Ahe Thou- 
sand Islands! I brought the wild deer 
home from the chase, but my wife and 
children could be gathered in the palm 
of my hand. had no.tear to, mingle 
with those, of.mty mother which fell 
upon their ashes.!, I/ fled. to, the wil- 
derness, and cattied with me the bones 
and, dust of. those that were. My fa- 
\ther’s|, blood’ was.on ‘my lips when I 
amé from the womb: the white man’s 
blood is'on my hatchet which 
with me to the grave. I have done 
well; for the Great Spirit has called 
the: I shall not die like the tree that 
perishes, or be cut down like the corn 
that.is ripe. I am the last of my race, 
and there is no hand but my own to 
send me to the Spirit World !” 

>At these words, he took his scalp- 
ing-knife from his belt, and, with a 
firm unflinching hand, drew it slowly 
‘across the entire abdomen! The blood 
gushed— the bowels fell out. I could 
see no more. Staggering towards a 
tree;.I hid my face in its luxuriant 
branches. . But I still heard his voice 
+~faintly and more faintly—repeating 
the words, ‘‘ I go to my fathers—I 
ainthe last. of my race! I am the last 
of my race!”’—till guttural, indistinct 
gaspings;—a sudden fall, and a dread- 
ful-silence,—proclaimed that he was a 
corpse ! 

.~And.I was alone, with that dead 
man before me—and in the solitude 
of mighty forests—and not a sound 
disturbing that solitude but the 
dripping of his warm blood upon the 
dry leaves beneath! And where was 
tow the living guide to lead me 
through their labyrinths, to chase 
from my drooping spirits the ghastly 
horror which reared itself before them, 
that, perchance, I might never tell the 
tale: of‘ail I had witnessed? While 
Thstood ‘lost in these agonising fears, 
feeble and: irresolute under these har- 
rowing forebodings, I heard the fresh 
- breeze .careering through the leaves 
above:my head. The rustling noise 
seemed like aerial voices calling upon 
mete de I remembered the 
words of Indian, and Jooked up 
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with grateful hope to my viewless pi- 

lots, who were to conduct meon my 

pathless Jon. Summoning all the 
c 


energy I co ommand, I ascended 
the platform, covered the bleeding 
body of the warrior with,his, buffalo 
shroud, and then | left -hisa, ins his 
ole Ban of the sneak to as aS DO. 
y as Egyptian monarchs in, their co, 
lossal pyramids, Jo1q 
I found little difficulty in regaining 
the cabin of the Indian,;having alreae 
dy thrice trod the path that led.to it; 
I entered it for a moment, and thought 
how soon the hand of desolation would 
crumble it down. His; bow and qui- 
ver, with its sheaf of arrows, Jay upon 
the ground. These I possessed mys 
self of, and mounting my horse, set 
forth, with an anxious mind, upon 
my journey. I watched the gigantic 
trees that seemed to frown upon me; 
marked the direction in which their 
leaves were slanted by the wind, and 
followed it. It was so dark. when.I 
traversed this route in the first! grey 
of the morning, that I was, unable ta 
satisfy myself, by any one object, as 
to being in the right path. Sulk 
wherever there was a turning that cor- 
responded with the apparent course of 
the wind, I unhesitatingly took it; 
and it was with no ordinary, emotions 
of delight, after riding about an hour, 
that I found my attention. directed, 
by the sudden starting of my horse; 
to an object which I instantly recog 
nised as the carcass of the wolf which 
the Indian had destroyed.. This gave 
me confidence ; and before neon I was 
once more at Murder Creek, that deep 
dark glen where I had eamped_ out 
the preceding night. Here 1 halted. 
for a time, rejoicing in what-I could 
consider as no other than a miracu- 
lous escape, while seated on the blacks, 
ened stump where I first beheld the; 
Indian like a vision of disturbed sleep. 
What my reflections were, I will not, 
attempt to describe ; nor would it suit 
with the character of thie narrative; 
to relate the comparatively. ordinary. 
occurrences which befell me on, the, 
rest of my journey to Savannahs: 
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YO CANE SSAYOR MHETHEORY AND THE WkrvINnes oFwoRDsworTn. 


sy His articomme ve 
F 


7 M 
bsbasoves I . basco. bios 


yvibesld sis heisvoo .arzoti: 
ole Pe appears to me that the poet 
vf bathe 8 catimated fot 
rapturously, OF too: ntly de 
ciated;' has ‘never ‘been awed ofits 
proper level. ‘“ Then, “of course,” 
cries the’ éritie, *-you°imagine your- 
self competent to fix it in its appro- 
priate station.” If F-were to say No, 
you would’ not believe me; and if I 
say Yes; I go beyond the truth. A 
man, ‘when he professes to treat of 
a $ubject; “is always ‘supposed, ‘by 
courtesy, to:be master of that subject. 
He is’obliged to place himself in the 
situution of a teacher, and to regard 
those-whom he addresses as his pupils, 
although he may be conscious that his 
powers are’ below those of some who 
grant hie their attention. This com- 
pelled toneof superiority, this involun- 
tary dictatorship, must, more especial- 
ly, ‘be admitted as an excuse for lay- 
ing dowt the law in matters of taste. 
Subjects of ‘science, indeed, may be 
handled with precision ; and any one, 
after ‘going through a certain course 
of ‘study and experiment may, with- 
Out atrogatice, assert, “‘ These things 
aré‘sd/”" 'Moral and sacred subjects 
againomay appeal to a fixed standard. 
But ‘subjects that relate to taste and 
feeling, admit not of such exactness. 
In these every man is a law unto him- 
self; and he who sets himself up fora 
lecturer on taste can, after all, only 
give his own opinion, and leave others 
to-adopt itor not, according to their 
several notions of right and wrong, 
beauty and deformity. One qualifica- 
tion; at least, I possess for the task I 
have tindertaken. - Ihave read, as I 
believe, every line that Wordsworth 
ever pi . Critic, canst thou say 
as thueh ? 

——- endeavour will be to shew 
that Wordsworth’s genius is overrated 
by' his partisans; ‘my second, that it 
is wndéerrated by ‘his detractors. 

Although® Wordsworth has never 
been’ popular poet, in the extended 
sense of the word, yet what he has 
lacked in the number of his admirers, 
has been made up to him by the inten- 
sity of adoration which his few wor- 
shippers have ae A true dis< 
ciple of his school said to me, “ I call 
the poetry of Wordsworth an actual 


Part Ii alt 


w od! tdenoid T ! 

e yen tud ,seetis od 

ds ni hateTtag ed bine: not 
Revelation ;"'and ‘Ichate heard others 
assert’ that ‘his owritings°were' able to 
work a morab'thange ‘iv any! zvalous 
peruter ! of" them)» This tay seein 
strange to thosewho only know Words- 
worth’s poetry through the medium of 
rag a quoted from the Lyrical Bal- 
ads, or perhaps by the imitation of his 
style in the Rejected Addresses—an 
imitation which does not postess one 
true characteristic of his manner. It 
is the mixture of philosophy with low 
and humble subjects which is the real 
peculiarity of Wordsworth’s poetry— 
not, as some ns imagine, a mere 
childishness both of thought’ ‘and 
meaning. It ison Wordsworth’s faith, 
as viewed in connexion with ‘its poeti- 
cal practice, that his admirers ‘found 
his Glaim to great and original excel~ 
lence, and they thence derive their pre= 
diction, that by the side of Milton his 
station will be,awarded him by poste- 
rity. Unlike other poets, who’ leave 
their principles of composition’ tobe 
pe -~ their works, pe a 
worth lays down certain prineiptes, 
which had puetiaies his to be an 
illustration. He is a theorist; as well 
as a poet, and may be considered’as 
much the founder of a:sect as Plato 
or Pythagoras. This connexion “bes 
tween his peculiar notions ‘and: his 
verse obliges me to consider how’ far 
his theory is original, how far: it'is 
just, and with what success hé has 
illustrated it in his compositions» I 
must, however, premise, that the very 
idea of fabricating poetry according to 
a set theory, isan unhappy one «That 
a thing, which should «both 

from, and address itself to, the:feeliogs 
—which ought to bean inspiration and 
a divine mad ould mete itself 
out by rale and measure,“ tegulate 
its faltedagt — inci = , sand 
carefully adapt its language of passion 
to a code of speech, involves an essen« 
tial:contradictions ‘Wherewas Shake 
speare’s' theory avhen hei read theo 
book of Nature, and transcribed her 
pages upon his own ? Where was Mil~ 
ton’s theory when he was rapt above the 
empyrean, and smotehis mighty harp in 
answer tothesounding spheres? Where 
was the t of Burns when he lived, 
loved, ,and wrote? And where, 
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may I ask, is Wordsworth’s theory 
when he writes, well? That he has 
written well, even gloriously, I allow. 
That me — rian in, conse~ 
quence theory, E.deny._, 

But let us enquire what his theory is. 
Our author us that his first vo- 
lume.of poems was. published “ as an 
experimeut, how far by fitting to me- 
trieal arrangement a selection of the 
real language of men in a state of vivid 
sensation, that sort of pleasure, and 
that quantity of pleasure, might be im- 
parted, which a poet may rationall 
endeavour to impart.” If these w 
be taken in their literal sense, it ap- 
pears to me that the experiment was 
searcely worth the making; for the 
desired fact might have been ascer- 
tained by merely considering, that 
those parts of Shakspeare which con- 
vey the most general pleasure, are the 
real language of men under the agency 


mona, “ My wife |——What wife ?—I 
aie ~ wife plese anneeet » shew 
t the sim guage of men, 
when strongly moved, may give 
sure of the most exquisite kind. I 
say pleasure, for though the words 
themselves or mournful = 
pression, yet ominating feel- 
ing is pleasure to see Nature's lan- 
guage so truly imitated. Ballads also 
without end, in which the real lan- 
guage of men is still more metrically 
, would have decided the same 
question, for compositions of this 
sort, from Chevy Chase to Black- eyed 
Susan and Auld Robin Gray, have 
ever been, like the simple and origi- 
nal melodies which are ground about 
the streets on every hand-organ, the 
darlings of mankind, in every class. 
of men in 
ordsworth 
meant the complaints of a child in de- 
— seeing her cloak caught in a 
ise wheel, or the agonies and ec- 
stasies of a foolish woman who 
moon] h ates ha ae 
ight night, Ini ve con- 
Vinod hineedt that no pleasing result 
would ensue, by merely enquirin 
whether the gustatory ej tions 0: 
a society of Aldermen over a bowl of 
turtle, would give pleasure if reduced 
to metre. For these are also unques« 
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tionably ‘‘ the real lan 
a state of vivid sensation. oni 
Wordsworth, however, seems tohave 
considered that this, experiment. suce 
ceeded rather beyond his expectations ; 
and having ‘‘ pleased. a. greater | num« 
ber than he ventured to hope he shoul 

please,” he is encouraged. to, pr 

in the same path, and. to. explain, the 
object which he proposed to, himself 
more particularly. Disentangling the 
chrysalis from the golden . threads 
which his prin has spun around it, 
I will briefly give the principal points 
of his system. He chooses “ incidents 
and situations,” always, from ‘‘ coms 
mon,” and generally from “ low and 
rustic life.” He desires to elucidate 
the ‘* primary laws,” “ the great and 
simple affections of our nature.”, He 
intends that each of his poems “ should 
carry along with it a purpose,” and 

** that the feeling therein develo 
should give importance to the action 
and situation, and not the action and 
situation to the feeling ;” and lastly, 

he professes to reject ‘* what is u 
ticdiction,” and to “ cut hime 
self off from a large portion of phrases 
and figures of speech, which, from fa= 
ther to son, have long been regarded 
as the common inheritance of poets.”. 
I on ae can see nothing ver ma 
in these objects proposed—lit 

ae has not been ym before, and by 
others. The chief originality seems to 
consist in the formal declaration of the 
prone intentions, and in his restricting 
imself to one department of his pro= 
vince. As I remarked before, “ inci- 
amy and onan in yuan, aus 
ve generally pleased, as coming home 
to every cat business and a 
No tragedy is received with more tears, 
or with more applause than the Game= 
ster. To go astep farther,—Burns, 
in carolling the joys, and sorrows, and 
simple loves of rustic life, has found 
an echo in every heart. The songs of 
Dibdin are on every lip. _Shenstone’s 
Schoolmistress is allowedly his best 
poem. Crabbe extracts humour and 
poten from the most trite and home~ 
FA adventures. As to Wordsworth’s 
eclaration, that each of his poems has 
a worthy purpose, he himself asserts, 
that this will be found to be the case 
in ‘ ald poems to which any value can 
be attached;”’ therefore, in this respect, 
he only places himself in the rapk of 
a good, not.of an original writer, ..As 


eof men, in 
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“to this; ‘that 
“stronger in man’ than ‘habit itself; and 
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to the pon amie ba gm - us 
distinguishes his poems from the 
Pot of the day, viz. that the 
eeling dignifies the subject, and not 
the et the feeling, I consider, 
Lett pda orghtlley ofa vicious 
stl to produce origi a vicious 
kind, ‘and whether Geedt iioula not 
rather be a mutual proportion between 
the subject and the passion connected 
= ate Our ey) s a pe of 
sui ases and figures of speech as 
ave ili been the common poetical 
stock in trade, seems again only to 
place him in @ higher rank than the 
mere schoolboy post, who pilfers his 
English Gradus for flowers of rhetoric. 
Every poet that rises above mediocrity, 
knows that he damns himself by the 
use of worti-out tropes and metaphors. 
Pope, who introduced a peculiar lan« 
guage into poetry, a set mode of ex« 
pressing certain things, was original 
as the first founder of a vicious school, 
and in his case the severe good sense 
of his meaning atoned for the tinklin 
of ‘his rhyme. Darwin was origin 
from the very profusion with which 
he heaped these commonplaces toge- 
ther; but their imitators have never 
risen to eminence; and originality of 
expression seems to be expected from 
& writer of any pretensions. But 
Wordsworth has spoken too vaguely 
on this head. The term poetic diction, 
seems to infer a diction common to 
poets ; but the of metrical 
composition may be elevated beyond 
that of prose by modes as various as 
the authors who use it. The poetic 
diction of Milton is not, in a certain 
sense, that of Gray, nor is that of Col- 
lins in its external forms similar to 


that of Cowper. 
Iam the more explicit on this point, 
because one of Wordsworth’s principal 


claims to originality seems to lie in 
his having formed a diction of his own, 
and in having run counter to the taste 


of the in so doing. He magnifies 
his Gin beans by aseerting that an 
author is inuppoetd, ** by the act of 
in verse, to make a formal en- 
ent to gratify cértain known 

of association, and thus to a 
prisé his reader not only that certain 
classes of ideas and ions ‘will 
be found in his book, but thatothers 
‘will be carefully excluded.” TI -reply 
‘Jove of novelty is 


that there would be nothing to gratify 
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this inherent thirst, if we met with 
nothing but ‘the same-elasses.of ideas 
and ex 3) Wordsworth grants 
that the taeit promise which poet is 
supposed to take his reader, in 
different etas Of literature excited very 
ages of Shakapeatoy of Cowley, and of 
ages 0 ine; » and 
Pope. I ask, what made the ot 
Shakspeare, Cowley, and Pope? 

own genius. «It' is the era that cone 
forms to the poet, not the to the 
age. And even at one and the same 
period thete have been, and may be, 
as mally ee of writing, as 
there are great original writers. 
Spenser was contemporary with Shaks« 
peare, and in our own day more espe 
cially we see almost as many schools - 
Becks, Southey, Moors, Cumnpbaliyenh 
Scott, Sou » Moore, 

Crabbe, have not only each asserted 
his own freedom, but have easily in« 
duced the world to affix its sign ma« 
nual to their charter. I should rather 
affirm, then, that a poet is. supposed 
“to make a formal engagement” to 
produce ing new,—to be a crea» 
tor indeed,—or his title to the appella« 
tion will scarcely be allowed. It fol» 
lows, —. that ee np — 
tings may be original, in as far es 
differ from the productions of the pre- 
sent day, but not because they differ 
from such productions. His renoun~ 
cing the common poetic diction is not 
an original his theory, however 
it may produce originality in his prac« 
tice. 

Having now attempted to shew that 
what is in Wordsworth’s theory 
is not new, I will endeavour to prove 
that what is new is not good. 

Wordsworth tells us that, in his 
choice of situations and incidents, “‘low 
and rustic life was — . 
because, in that. condition, essen- 
tial passions of the heart find ‘a: bet« 
ter soil in which they can attain their 
maturity, are less under resttaint, and 
speak a plainer and more emphatic lan« 
guage.” I answer, that they do so or 
not according’ to the powers of: him 
who is their interpreter. I urge, that 
a true poet finds the same: passions 
in every sphere eee makes 
them speak ‘a plain emphatic 
language by his-own art:! Love and 
hatred, hope'and fear, joy and sorrow, 
lay bare the human heart, beneath the 
ermined robe; not less than beneath 
the shepherd’s frock, and strong emo« 
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per hae the, a yan of restraint as 
ss era 
its cn pie 


wee ely Wogan we 
sal oe a ete ean pated we all 
appear, a muentst “Sense, when na« 
eo 
ing hakspeare mak Cleopatra 
"like, any pealian, wench, when 
the er h wad her of Antony's 
marriage with Octavia ; nor does. she 
confine her rage to words, but ex- 
pounds it more intelligibly still by 
striking the unlucky herald, and “ ha- 
ling him up and down."* The great 
interpreter of naturecontrives to “keep 
his reader in the company of flesh and 
blood, while he leads im through 
every sphere of existence.” Words- 
worth 0 chose rural life, ¥ ia 
in that condition, the passions of men 
are incorporated with the beautiful 
and permanent forms of nature.” I 
fear that more of the poet than the 
philosopher is apparent in this senti- 
ment :, or, if Wordsworth will have it 
that poet and sig mm are nearly 
synonymous terms, I fear that he has 
given own individual feelings as 
representatives of those belonging to 
man as a species. 

The eaiissophie poet should takecare 
t his theory upon facts esta- 
bichon b by observation, or (as Words- 
worth himself elsewhere says) should 
possess ‘‘ the ability to observe withac- 
curacy, think as they are in themselves, 
and with Sealey to describe them, un- 
modified by any passion or feeling ex- 
isting in the mind of the describer :” 
but iedewerth, though, doubtless, 
conversant with humble life, has 
thrown the lines of his own mind over 
its whole sphere ; otherwise he never 
could assert that the passions of men 
in that. condition are incorporated with 
the;beautiful and permanent forms of 
nature. .‘‘ The necessary character of 
rural ,oecupations” seems rather to 
haye a, tendency to blunt the mind’s 
tarpon | to external nature, than to 


wel my hs ceptions of grace and 
© Ont sata Peas: 


indeed, may be said. to So i exist in 


state of aie eater simplicity” i a 


life—if by “ elementary, feelings” th 


at 


poet means such feelings el are 
nected with the care of on pubis oa 


To support life is the great. 
make 


the poor, and this object abso their; 
powers, blunts their pibigriayee and | 
confines their ideas to one track of as-,. 
sociation. The rusti¢ holding his ; 
plough looks at the furrow which he , 
traces, and not at the mountain which - 
soars above his head. The shepherd 
watches his dog and his sheep, but,, 
not the clouds that shift their hues. 
and forms in the western sky—-or if he , 
regards them, it is only as prognostics _ 
of such and such weather. I have cons 
versed much with those in rustic, life, | 
and amongst them have scarcely ever. 
met with one who manifested. any. 
sympathy with external nature. There 
may be exceptions to the general in-~ 
sensibility of the poor, but Words- 
worth has mistaken the exceptions for 
illustrations of the rule itself. If any 
class of men, in a low station, betoken 
that the beautiful objects of nature are 
incorporated with their passions, we 
must look for them not amongst the 
tillers of the earth, but amongst those 
who occupy their business in the great 
waters. Sailors have leisure to admit 
the wonders of nature throngh the eye 
into the mind. The stagnation of a 
calm, or the steady movement of their 
vessel, often leaves them unoccupied, 
and throws their attention outward, 
The natural craving of the mind after 
employment makes them seize what- 
ever offers itself to fill up vacuity of 
thought, and nature becomes less their 
chosen pleasure than their last re 
source. Accordingly, I have often ree 
marked that more unconscious poetry 
drops from the lips of sailors, than 
from men in any other low station. of 
life. Again, the affections of the heart 
become deadened in the poor, or rather 
change their character altogether. Life, . 
which is so hardly sustained by them, 
is not in their eyes the precious thing 
which it is in ours ; death, which they 
only, view as @ rest from toil or pain, 
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* Cleopaie on says, on being addressed Ls ed handmaid ‘Tras; as + Royal 


nats 


ee 3f} * Peace, peace, Tras, rribteg } yi i 
6 10 o3f Xo ‘more but a mere woman, and ‘cotrnanided is oved 
_ oBy such poor passion as the maid thet milks, pret 
And does the meanest chares.”’ 
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is not. looked upon by them with the 
sataé embtion with which we regard 
it. Whether. to be, ‘of ‘tint ‘to be,” 
is those desirable isa rg ange 
they devide by a balance of utility. A 
pot win once said ‘to the, “ 1f the 

td pleases to'take either me or my 
husband from our dear children, I 
hope my husband will go first ; for I 
think I could do better for them than 
he could ;” and I'am sure she gave the 
true reason for wishing to survive her 
partner, and was not influenced in her 
wish by any selfish Tove of life. Here 
the essential passions of the heart (of 
which love between the sexes may be 
conisideréd the very strongest) had gi- 
ven place to factitious feelings gene- 
rated: by a liar condition of life, 
and, this being the case, those feelings 
were no longer elementary, or such as 
are common to all mankind. In fact 
there seems to be no surer way of pre 
venting oneself from seeing man as he 
is, than to confine one’s view to any, 
even the most apparently natural con- 
dition of life. 
in the gross, before he can be estima- 
ted in the abstract. 

Wordsworth, moreover, informs us, 
that he has adopted the very language 
of men in low and rustic life, “ be- 
cause such men . hourly communicate 
with the best objects from which the 
best part of language is originally de- 
rived ; and because from their rank in 
society, and the sameness and narrow 
circle of their intercourse being less 
under the influence of social vanity, 
they convey their feelings and notions 
in simple and unelaborated expres- 
sions,” I have before attempted to 
shew that the “ hourly communica- 
tions” of these men are with their im- 
plements of husbandry, and that, like 
oil and water, they and the beautiful 





forms of nature may be in perpetual. 


contact, without becoming incorpora- 
ted. Thattheyareless under the influ- 
ence of: preigusdnen 6 doubt, and for the 
vety same reason that Wordsworth be- 
lieves it; viz. from the narrow circle of 
their intercourse ; for the fewer oppor 
tunitics men have of comparing thet 
selvés with numbers, the less do they 
know their own deficiencies,—and I 
doubt not but that the vanity of an 
alehouse politician is as great as, and 
infinitely more besotted than, the va- 
nity of a member of parliament. I 
have also little doubt, but that) the 
contempt with whiclya ploughman 


Man must be weighed - 


for no 
would 






d look 
et ere 


OWeaietay ai 
other respects sh auc lah f 
d disposition—here at least’ 
ce." Pout fitto separate’ 
eee ee 
yze it, de ose it, distil'it, ' 
factitious differences evaporate and dis- 
appear, and 1 will answer for it that 
there will be found a large residuum of 
vanity at the bottom of each alembic. 
Wordsworth gives as a reason for his 
deducing strong feelings from low and ° 
unimportant subjects, that ‘ the hu- 
man mind is capable of being excited 
without the application of gross and 
violent stimulants ;” and that “ one 
being is elevated above another, in 
roportion as he possesses this capabi- 
ity.” There appears to be a mixture 
of truth and falsehood -in this senti- 
ment. The mind that demands the 
violent excitementof “ frantic novels,” 
or the gross nutriment of “‘ sickly and 
stupid German ies,” is, I grant, 
indeed in adi state ; but that ‘the. 
mind is in a sane state in proportion as 
it recedes from this diseased torpor, I 
deny. For it may recede until it shall’ 
have crossed the boundary lite which 
separates the height of what is good,’ 
from its declension into evil of an op- 
posite kind. A person who, by ims 
pees abstinence, shall have brought 
imself intosuch a state that he is in’ 
toxicated by milk and water, is not 
less an invalid than he who, by per- 
petual intemperance, has blunted his 
senses, until he calls for brandy in his ~ 
wine. In the same manner, the mind 
may be too excitable, as well as too’ 
dead to gentle and healthful excite- 
ment. If one being be indeed eleva~ 
ted above another’in proportion ‘as his’ 
mind is capable of being excited’ withs*' 
out a violent stimulus, then is the that * 
who goes into ecstasies at the sight of’ ' 
a sparrow’s egg, the first of his'species. 
But perhapsthis was precisely what our 
author wished toprove. After all, may 
not a violent stimulus be of a salutary 
nature, and in some cases necessary to 
bring back a healthful state of feeling? 
A strong medicine can.alone master a 
strong disease ; and if (as- Wordsworth 
imagines) the minds of the present 
generation are “ima state of almost 
savage torpor,” can they be aroused by 
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If tt be tru; as Cowpersays, that 
“ A kick which scatée Would move a horse, 

May kill’a sound divine,” ' 
chee icke weet de’ to the 
animal on’which they are inflicted. A 
gentle shove will never do. 

Tn order toj himself for adopt- 
ing (as he thinks he'has) “* the very 
language of men,” Wordsworth as- 
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serts a most untenable ition, viz. 
* that there neither rat pac be any 
essential: difference between’ the lan. 
guage of and: metrical com 
tion.” He thinks * it would-be'a mest 
easy task to prove this, by innumera. 
ble from almost all the poeti~ 
cal writings, even of Milton’ himself.;” 
but he confines himself to quoting the 
following sonnet of Gray, in order‘ to 
illustrate the subject in a general man. 
ner :” 












‘* In vain to me the smiling mornings shine, 
And reddening Pheebus lifts his g° den fire : 
The birds in vain their amorous descant join, 
Or cheerful fields resume their green attire. 
ihe ears, Are ! by P vg notes repine ; 

A different t e eyes require ; 

My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine, 
And in my breast th’ imperfect joys expire. 
Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer, 
And new-born — brings to happier men ; 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear ; 
To warn their little loves the birds complain. 
































cuit pereeloed that the oaly pert 
perceiv t t 
pa neal Fol 

e 3 it - 
ly obviots thet, except in the saeene, 
and in the use of the single word 
** fruitless,” for fruitlessly, (which 
is so far a defect,) the language of 
these lines does in no respect differ 
from that of ." mm Tt will easily 
be perceived."-By whom? By Mr 
Wordsworth. ‘ It is equally obvious.” 
To whom? To Mr Wordsworth. 
Thus apt we are unconsciously to sub- 
stitute our own ipse dixits for the ge- 
neral consent of mankind. Sofar from 
easily ving the five lines in italics 
the only ones of any value in the son- 
net, I seem to perceive that they are 
worthless and unintelligible without 
the other nine. * A different object 
do these eyes require.” —Different from 
what? From the “ perany fey 8,” 
and the sun’s “ golden fire!” “ My 
lonely anguish melts no heart but 
mine.”—In contrast to what? To the 
birds who “ join their amorous des- 
cant.” ** I fruitlessmourn to him that 
cannot hear, And the more be- 
catse I weep in vain:” “How unaf- 
fecting is this complaint disjoined from 
that which aggravates the written sor- 


row—the general joy of nature pre- 
viously desorbed 1? r 





I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear, 
And weep the more because I weep in vain,” 


Having shewn how easily the truth 
of Wordsworth’s first assertion ma 
be perceived, I grant that itis 
ly obvious that the language ofthe 
lines in italics does in no respect dif- 
fer from that of prose, There.can be 
no question, but that if any one were 
about to express in prose that he had 
no one to share his joy or sorrow, 
he would talk of “ lonely ish,” 
and “ imperfect joys.” But the fact 
is, that no man would dream of :ex« 
pressing such{thoughts in prose at all ; 
which leads me to assert that poetry 
does differ from prose in two essential 
points, viz. in the cast of the thoughts, 
and the nature of the language. By 
the act of writing in metre, we place 
ourselves in communion with the best 

rt of our species, and we enjoy a 
cense to speak of the higher feelings 
of our nature without the fear of ri- 
dicule. Poetry is a language accorded 
to beings of greater sensibility than 
the rest of mankind, as a vent to 
thoughts, the suppression of which 
would be too painful to be endured. 
Our ideas, therefore, in poetry, run in 
a purer, a more imaginative, a more 
impassioned vein, than in prose ; and 
as to write poetry presupposes the pre- 
sence of some emotion, thereis in poe- 

an abruptness of transition: canted 
by excitement, which is not to be fourid 
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in prose. The] of ar 
tales of the sme chumefter ts i 
thoughts. .. Since the poet’s eye “ bo- 


dies theshape of things unknown, 
and gives to airy nothing a local habi- 
tation and a meme the words of 
poetry are images. rary in pice 
tures. ‘Take any speech of Shaks- 
peare, and observe how almost every 
Psa pm upon a train of — 
ideas.» In , language is but the 
echo of per more than meets 
the ear: it is a spell to suggest trains 
of thoughts as well as to express them. 
If poetry and prose be so identical 
that we cannot “ find bonds of con- 
nexion sufficiently strict to typify the 
affinity between them,”—if the lan- 

e of poetry differ not from that of 
a prose, it follows that all good 
prose is ‘agen g But surely the prose 
in which an historian narrates his 
facts may be good, and yet no one 
would allow it to be the bin of 
poetry. Unfortunately, too, such prose 
as most resembles poetry is not good. 
Although Wordsworth says, that 
* lines and passages of metre so natu- 
rally occur in writing prose, that it 
would be pore = le to avoid 
them, even were irable,” yet the 
prose, which contains such disjecti 
membra poete, is generally considered 
vicious: There is a swell and cadence 
in the periods of prose, essentially dif- 
ferent from the rhythm of poetry. 
Therefore, when a poet writes in prose, 
his thoughts are too passionate, his 
style generally too concise, too abrupt, 
and at the same time in too measured 
acadence ; and on the contrary, when 
a good prose writer attempts to com- 
pose poetry, his thoughts are of too 
cold a complexion, his language too 
stiff from unusual restraint, his words 
too uncoloured by imagination, too ex~ 
act and literal in their signification. 


The full mantle of: Cicero's eloq 
flowed but ungracefully when confined 
by the hand. of poetry:! i Whynis.it, if . 
prose pr et are heat an aoe 
guage, that so many | Prose wr 
ters have vainly. tried to snatch the 
poet’s wreath? Let.any one take a 
well-ex idea in prose. : Would 
it be well expressed in poetry? Try 
to turn it into poetry. . You must re- 
cast it, and change the whole method 
of expression, You must even endea-~ 
your to ‘the words in which it 
was clothed, and having to melt it in- 
to a pure idea, torun it into a new 
mould of 

But “I will go farther” still, (as 
Wordsworth says.) “I do not doubt 
that it oe safely affirmed,” (as 
Wordsworth also says,) that the mere 
language of , exclusive of the 
thoughts which it may convey, is a 
sufficient distinction between poetry 
and prose (as Wordsworth does not 
say). 

Let me not be mistaken ; I speak 
not of such a distinction as is produ- 
ced by rhyme, or even metre. I speak 
not of ‘ those ordinary devices to 
elevate the style,” which Wordsworth 
abjures, such as “the personification of 
abstract ideas;” the invocation, whether 
moe of itoring ad pessaipsierops 
use of glit p tive epi- 
thets, “ the family language of (bad) 
poets—I speak of the imaginative use 
of language as the distinguishing 
mark betwixt Poetry and Prose. To 
exemplify my meaning, I will bring 
forward two passages—the one 
from Shakspeare, in which common 
thoughts become eee si the mode 
of expressing them; the other from 
Gibbon, in which a poetical thought 
becomes prose by the mere language 
wherein it is couched. Coriolanus 


speaks— 


** T’ll know no further: 
Let them pronounce the steep Tarpeian death, 
Vagabond exile, fleaing, pent to linger 
But with a grain a-day, I would not buy | 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word, 
Nor check my courage for what they can give, 
To have’t with saying, Good-morrow.” 


The thoughts here are not such as can 
be called poetical—nor is there any 
thing in the mere words (if each be 
taken separately) which is at all dif- 
ferent from prose. It is in the mode 
of using of the words that the language 
becomes poetry. ‘In prose, Coriolanus 


would have said,—I’ll know no more. 
Let them condemn me to die by the 
Tarpeian ‘rock, to banishment, to be 
flead alive; to a lingering death by 
hunger, &c.; but. in poetry he says 
* T'll know. no further. Tet them 
pronounce the # Tarpetan death, 
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vagabond exile,” &c. Here even the 
very —e the —_ — Surther 
is poetical, as ing up the sense to 
the mind more perfectly than the word 
more, and substituting an adverb for 
an accusative noun, in the vehemence 
with which passion wrests language to 


her own * Let them pro- 
nounce steep Tarpeian death,” is 
an instance of the in which pas- 


sion, acting upon imagination, con- 
denses many ideas, and conveys them 
all to the hearer’s mind at once. To 
give every word in this line its proper 


meaning in prose, we must say, “ Let - 


them condemn me to die, by bein 
cast down the steep Tarpeian rock ;” 
but in the rapidity of passion, not on- 
1 ne ag is pronounced, but death— 
that death is not slowly produced by 
the fall from the steep Tarpeian rock, 
but isitself steep ; and although a steep 
death is an unintelligible expression, 
et by the divine clearness with which 
imagination, in her lofty moods, sees 
every thing at a glance, she succeeds 
in stamping her whole meaning upon 
the mind of another, by the general 
structure of the sentence—We will 
now proceed to the from Gib- 
bon’s Decline of the Roman Empire: 
“ The a mt magnitude of an ob- 
ject isen by an unequal compari- 
son, as the ruins of Palmyra derive a 
casual splendour from the nakedness of 
the surrounding desert.” Here the 
thought is tical, and the words in 
which it is dressed are far longer, and 
more sounding, than the words of the 
passage just quoted from Shakspeare, 
(which indeed almost consists of mo- 
nosyllables,) yet, from not being used 
in an imaginative manner, they pro- 
duce but a cold effect upon the mind : 
the reason is gratified, but the heart 
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remains untouched by them. We feel 
that this is not poetry; we see that” 
every word is chosen with scientific * 

recision, that each has its natural and 

ownright signification, that nothing 
more is suggested than what is actuala 
ly expressed ; we know that the writer 
very calmly elaborated both the idea 
and the language in his own warm 
study, and at his own comfortable desk* 
—and we feel that this is not poetry. 
Yet who can doubt but that the same * 
thought, under Shakspeare’s touch, 
would have started into Promethean 
life and energy ? Thus it appears that 
Poetry has a language of her own. To 
identify her with Prose, is a degrada~ 
tion of her lofty lineage. Hers is a 
higher mode of speech, and for higher 
a ape Poetry can speak what Prose 

ath no voice to utter. She is (as 
Wordsworth himself elsewhere most 
beautifully says) ‘‘ the breath and 
finer spirit of all knowledge—the im- 
passioned expression, which is in the 
countenance of all science.” Is it not 
a contradiction thus to describe her, 
yet deny that she speaks a language 
accordant with her moresubtleessence, 
and more impassioned energy? By 
stripping her of all essential character. 
istics, Wordsworth would Jeave her 
nothing but the jingling of her bells 
whereby she might be distinguished 
from Prose. 

And this, so far from being the least 
distinction, is no distinction at all. 
If neither the cast of the thoughts 
nor the structure of the language be 
poetical, in a composition, it is not me 
trical arrangement which will consti- 
tute poetry. Are the following lines, 
written by Wordsworth, (for instance) 
to be called poetry because they are 
printed in ten syllables ? 


‘* Tis nothing more 
Than the rude embryo of a little dome, 
Or pleasure-house, once destined to be built 
Among the birch-trees of this rocky isle. 
But, as it chanced, Sir William having learn’d 
That from the shore a full-grown man might wade, 
And make himself a freeman of this spot 
At any hour he chose; the knight forthwith 
Desisted, and the quarry and the mound 


Are monuments 


Of this we may indeed say, with rather 
more truth than of Gray's sonnet, that 
‘it will easily be perceived” “ the 
language of these lines does in no res- 
pect differ from that of prose,” whether 
of good prose I leave it to the reader's 


his unfinish’d task.” 


judgment to decide. The only poeti- 
cal mode of expression to be found in 
them is, ‘‘ made himself a freeman of 
the spot,” which again exemplifies 
what I said above respecting the 
imaginative use of language. I would 
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conclude.this part of my subject, by 
eskineies eae per he eee “< 
the Jang of prose.and ‘poetry 
the same) that-the languagéot his own 
prose and. of his. owrn-p -are 80 
very ifferent. ? how ns. that, 
professing te speak. language 
of men in, the latter, he speaks the 
language (it may. be) of Gods in the 
former ?- For example, ‘‘ Religion— 
whose elementis infinitude, and whose 
ultimate trust is the supreme of things, 
submitting herself to-ci iption, 
and reconciled to substitutions; and 
Poetry, ethereal and transcendent, yet 
incapable tosustain her existence with- 
out sensuous incarnation !” To sum 
up-all; it-appears to me that Words- 
worth has confounded poetic diction 
as it is called, with poetic diction as 
it really is. He has attacked a poetic 
diction founded on a mechanical abuse 
of language..-I wish to uphold a 
poetic diction founded on the imagina- 
tive.use of language—a poetic diction 
that depends not on the shifting taste 
of different eras, or on trifling varieties 
of costume, but which is immovably 
fixed: on the.one grand and unalterable 
basis—a poetic diction, which is the 
country’s language of all true poets, 
(including Wordsworth himself, when 
he forgets his theory,) however their 
different provinces may produce va- 
rieties.of dialect, .Thus, in spite of 
Wordsworth’s declaration to the con- 
trary, I assert (and are not my asser- 
tions: as_good as those of any other 
man?) that Poetryis a good and sound 
antithesis to Prose. 

By maintaining that poetry should 
speak the same language with prose, 
Wordsworth is driven to assert ano« 
ther paradox, very lowering to the di- 
vine powers of the former. He says: 
“* Whatever portion of the faculty 
(namely, of embodying the passions 
of man, and of expressing what he 
py and feels) we may suppose 
even the greatest poet to possess, there 
cannot be a doubt but that the lan- 
guage which it will suggest to him, 
must, in liveliness and truth, fall far 
short of that which is uttered by men 
in real life, under the actual pressure 
of those passions, certain shadows of 
which the poet;thus produces, or feels 
to be produced, in himself.” . To this 
I answer, Fete if poetry be “‘ the finer 
spirit of all knowledge,” it is, more em- 
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phatically,the finer-spirit of allpas- 
eS 

ight of poetry, ‘is ‘and 
Vital air. “A-trae poetead; by*hisverses, 
convey to the-miind.the general effect - 
of a battle wi forceand ‘fide~ 
lity tham-an 1 a the com” 
bat by a prose narration. ‘The latter 
can only place certain facts: before us : 
the former-can hurry us into the midst 
of - see and: ae ” 
see the bayonets gleami rough the 
dust. of pono cbbesmnedsiand 
make us hear the dying groan—the 
shout of victory! The one convinces 
us that he himself was’ present ’at the 
scene ; the other persuades us into a 
conviction that we ourselves are pre- 
sent there. The poet’s description is 
actually more true than that of the 
soldier; because it is more ‘graphical, 
and produces on the mind a greater 
sense of reality ; besides that the eye- 
witness mixes up too much of his own 
personal feeling—too much of the con 
fusion of a mind in actiou—to convey 
truth in the abstract to the mind cf 
another. But poetry is the very ab- 
stract of truth. Many travellers have 
described, as eye-witnesses, the burn- 
ing of Hindoo widows; yet,‘injsome 
book of Eastern: travels, Ichave*seen 
Southey’s poetical account of that re- 
volting ‘ceremony extracted ‘from: the 
Curse of Kehama, as conveying the 
best idea of its horrors. Imthe same 
manner, the language -whicha true 
poet gives to any human passion; is 
actually a more faithful transcript of 
that passion than the language of him 
who is under its actual pressure. - In 
the first place, the great passions 


$6 are liken’d best to floods’ and 
streams : 

The shallow murmur, but the deep are 
dumb—”’ 


They have no language but looks and 
tears. Therefore the poet's labguage is 
not a transcription of what men say 
when they are strongly moved, but an 
interpretation of what they fee/. And 
the poet has this advantage over nature 
herself; namely, that he can at once 
depict her internal.promptings,and her 
external indications of passion. He can 
bring looks:and tears sbefore.the eye. 
In his verses, men both weep and speak. 
In the next piace -if..great passions 

ae 
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speak at all, they usually belie them- 
selves by an inadequacy of utterance. 
The language of the t is actually 
more genuine nature than that of the 
sufferer himself, because the former is 
the language of the heart, which the 
latter is not. How frequently, when 
a man has lost his wife or daughter, 
his condoling friends hear him repeat, 
** She was a good creature! No one 
knows what a loss I have had! No 
one can tell what I suffer!” And this 
is all he - say, for the paneer 
his th ts is like a guard upon his 
li But the poet dose know, and can 
tell what he suffers, and not only = 
duces “certain shadows” of his feel- 
ings, but the reality itself. And why? 
Because the poet is himself a man, and 
because, like other men, the poet has 
relations and friends who are subject 
to death, and he also has his causes of 
joy and sorrow; and if (as Words- 
worth grants) a poet “isa man en- 
dued with more lively sensibility, more 
enthusiasm and tenderness,” than 
others ; if he also possess “a greater 
knowledge of human nature,” why 
(even painting from himself ) may he 
not give a more tender and 9 ve 
tic language to joy or sorrow, a deeper 
insight into P spe tone of the human 
heart, than other men who are mere 
sufferers? The poet is a man in real 
life, and a poet beside ; and therefore 
he can feel not only as a man, but can, 
as a poet, give a more faithful utter- 
ance to what he feels. Who knows but 
that Shakspeare, in painting the jea- 
lousy of Othello, or the paternal an- 
guish of Lear, was but giving a keener 
and more imaginative colouring to 
some passages of his own life? Who 
can tell but that Eve was only a sub- 
limated Mrs Milton? For herein, al- 
so, the poet’s more lively sensibility 
aids his delineation of strong passion, 
in that he feels small things more 
acutely than men of dull and sluggish 
imagination feel great ones, and that 
the very shadows of his mind are 
stronger than the realities of others. 
It is granted, that men, as they grow 
older, are less and less moved by any 
event or accident, and even the loss of 


a favourite grandson may less move 
the blunted sensibilities of a nonagen- 


arian, than the loss of a pointer would 
have excited them when he was fifteen. 
Shall we say, then, that the language of 
such a man, under the pressure of an 

passion, is equal in energy to that which 
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is uttered by a man in the prime of life, 
and under a similar pressure? But 
there is not a greater distance between 
the passions of the nonagenarian and 
those of the youth of fifteen, than there 
is between the poet’s capacity of feeling 
and expression, and that of men, on 
whose hearts a natural want of s 
tibility has pace the slow work 
of time. I would recommend to my 
readers the perusal of a poem but lit. 
tle known, written by John Scott oa 
the death of his son, as an illustration 
of what I have advanced. He will see 
in it an instance of the poetical tem. 
perament acted upon by suffering, and 
speaking with more force and truth 
+ a the language of suffering alone 
could exhibit. Again, if the language 
of the poet fall short of that which i 
sate be men in real life under the 
pressure of passion, the short-hand 
writer, who takes down trials, and give 
us verbatim the prison dialogues and 
last dying speeches of convicts, must 
bid fair to be a greater dramatist than 
Shakspeare or Ford. Away, then, with 
such timid restrictions of the poets 
power! What boundary shall we place 
to it? It may be answered—Nature: 
But nature is boundless ; and though, 
indeed, the poet feels that “ there is 
no necessity to trick out or elevate” 
her infinite wonders ; yet, with a soul 
» boundless as herele Ly ees not 

espair to depict them fai —a 
or even to aameie what he beholds 
—by the divine faculty with which he 

ierces things invisible. His muse, 
indeed, sheds “‘ natural and human 
tears ;” but what forbids that she 
should not a/so drop tears ‘such as 
angels weep?” 

Holding such opinions as these, 
which I have endeavoured to contro 
vert, Wordsworth seems to surmise, 
that persons may think it a little 
strange that he should take the trou- 
ble to write in verse ; and he proceeds 
to give a most extraordinary reason 
for so doing. His meaning when exe 
tracted from a heap of words is, that 
metre, being “ something to which 


the mind has been accustomed in vae. 


rious moods,” has “ great efficacy” in 
mitigating any excitement of too strong 
akind, which an affecting subject might 
produce. One should have thought, 
that with all the precautions which 
Wordsworth has taken to keep his 
writings clear of all “ gross and vio- 
lent stimulus,” with his choice of 
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“low and rustic” subjects, and ad- 
herence to “the real language of men,” 
there could be no “ that the 
excitement should be carried beyond 
its proper bounds.” However, he is 


determined to make all sure, and to 
lull his reader’s mind by sweet metri- 
cal sounds as well as by the gentle 


flow of his ideas. If Wordsworth 
bounded himself to the assertion, that 
a tinkling ballad rhyme deducts from 
the horror of a tragical tale, and that 
a murder sung about the streets— 
as how a young woman poisoned her 
father and mother all for love of a 
young man—is a very different thin 
to a real substantial newspaper det 
of the same, he might be pronounced 
in the right ; but when he asserts that 
‘ Shakspeare’s writings never act up- 
on us, as pathetic, beyond the bounds 
of pleasure,” and attributes this main- 
ly to “‘ impulses of pleasurable sur- 
rise from the metrical arrangement,” 
appears to go rather beyond the 
mark. Is it true, that Shakspeare’s 
writings never act upon us, as pathetic, 
beyond the bounds of pleasure? The 
hysterical shrieks of women, and the 
wry faces of men trying to swallow 
their tears at a theatrical representa- 
tion of one of Shakspeare’s tragedies, 
will prove the contrary. Does the 
circumstance of the performance be- 
ing en in blank verse at all miti- 
gate its exciting effect upon the mind ? 
Is any auditor conscious that it is in 
blank verse at all? But perhaps 
Wordsworth will say that he is only 
speaking of a perusal of Shakspeare. 
If so, I allow that Shakspeare’s wri- 
tings when read seldom act upon us, 
as pathetic, beyond the bounds of plea- 
sure; but this overbalance of plea- 
sure, I conceive, is common to all 
good works of fiction, whether in prose 
or verse—simply because they are 
works of fiction, and because the mind 
delights in seeing nature skilfully imi- 
tated or ennobled, whether by the 
poetic art of Shakspeare, or the ima- 
ginative pencil of Raphael. To see a 
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kettle (except on the hob ready for 
tea) imparts no pleasure; to see a 

ghost would give us any thing but de - 
light ; yet when we behold a kettle 

so well painted as to mock reality, 

or when we look at one of Fuseli’s 
spectres, we are pleased, in the one 
case, to see the tion of imitative 
art, in the other, the triumph of ima~ 
gination. Wordsworth appeals to his 
** reader's own experience” as to whe-« 
ther “ the distressful parts of Clarissa 
Harlowe” do not give more pain than 
the most pathetic scenes of Shak- 
speare. e reader’s experience may 
not always tally with Mr Words« 
worth’s. I for one confess, that the 
self-murder of Othello, uncheered by 
one ray of comfort here, or hope here- 
after, (notwithstanding the metre,) 
is more painful to my feelings than 
the deathbed of the injured Clarissa, 
sinned against but not sinning, and 
half in Heaven before she has quitted 
earth ; and to the “ re-perusal” of 
this, I can safely say, that I never 
came “ with reluctance.” But so 
far from metre having a gencral 
tendency to “ temper and restrain” 
our feelings—so far from the mind 
having been accustomed to it “ina 
less excited state,” I conceive that the 
very sound of verse is connected in 
most minds with the idea of some< 
thing moving or elevating. I rememe 
ber once, when I had taken shelter in 
& poor woman’s cottage from a pelting 
and persevering storm, I began to read 
aloud to a companion who was with 
me, from a pote volume of Hudi- 
bras. To ny surprise, I was shortly 
interrupted the sobs of the old 
lady, who had buried her face in her 
apron. I asked her what was the mat- 
ter? ‘ Oh, sir,” she replied, “ them 
verses do sound so affecting!” More 
over, are not poets allowed to possess 
@ greater necromancy in raising hu- 
man passions than authors in any 
other ind; and do not poets usually 
write in metre of some sort ? 
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; THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


In no period within our recollec- 
tion, has the political state of the coun- 
try been fraught with more absorbing 
interest, and worthy of more deep at- 
tention, than at the present moment. 
It is true, that when threatened with 
invasion from abroad, or alarmed by 
the menacing attitude of hungry and 
discontented crowds in the manufac- 
turing districts at home, the present 
and imminent danger has more visi- 
bly affected the senses, and the king- 
dom has been struck with a more live- 
ly emotion of immediate peril; but 
even then, considerate men knew that 
the evil was but temporary, that the 
phrase of the “ existence of the na- 
tion” being in danger, was no more 
than a figure of speech, and that, how- 
ever the tempest might rage for a time, 
albeit with some immediate loss and 
harm, yet calm weather would at no 
distant period come again, when we 
might repair that which was shat- 
tered, and rebuild that which was 
thrown down. 

But now, reflecting men feel that, 
with less outward sign, there is much 
more inward danger. The vessel of 
the state floats, indeed, upon a calmer 
sea, but seems, as it were, to rot by 
reason of the very stillness ; and the 
strength, the energy, the stout heart, 
and the lively activity of Great Bri- 
tain, are dying away. There is no 
great interest of the country flourish- 
ing, except that of the people whose 
revenues are provided out of what is 
wrung from the unwilling hands of 
all the rest ; the fundholders alone en- 
joy a present prosperity, and that only 
because they ‘* must have their bond” 
as long as there is any thing to pay 
them with. 

Let us not, however, be misunder- 
stood: We do not mean to say any 
thing so extravagant, as that the power 
and glory of this great country is about 
to perish suddenly, and for ever ; for 
we know, that to destroy so mighty a 
structure as the British empire pre- 
sents, is no work of a day or year, 
however violent the decay that eats 
into its walls and pillars; but, after 
sériously and attentively considering 
the state of things around us, we own 
that we are “ oppressed with no dis- 
honourable melancholy” at the pros« 


pect of our condition, which, if not: 
altered by a timely exertion of the in. 
tellectual energy, and good English 
spirit, which yet linger among us, 
will grow worse, until at length, in 
the weakness and discontent of our 
old age, some younger and more vi« 
gorous power will bear down upon us, 
and the greatness of England be no 
more. ‘ 

In the present time, let us go where 
we will, in any place from Caithness 
to Cornwall, wherever men speak se. 
riously respecting their own condition, 
énd that of those around them, there 
seems to be an unanimous consent to 
this proposition, “‘ that there is a neces. 
sity for some great change.” Amongst 
the varieties of men, there are, of 
course, various opinions as to 
means by which the change is to be 
effected : One would have the greater 
circulation of the Bible, another that 
of foreign corn ; this man would pro- 
hibit the importation of foreign goods, 
that the exportation of British mae 
chinery—but one and all say, that 
** something must be done,” not, as 
in former times, that things may go 
on better, but that things may “ go 
on” at all. At former periods, dia. 
tress was either local, or it affected 
only some particular class of the peoe 
ple; but now, almost al/ the common 
people, those who used to live, and 
eat and drink “ till they were satis 
fied,” through the labour of their own 
hands, are not only straitened in their 
means, but actually pinched for the 
commonest support, and existing in 
the gloomy and dangerous tranquil. 
lity of despair. At other times, if the 
manufacturers were distressed, the 
more flourishing condition of the agri 
cultural districts afforded them a ree 
fuge; or, if unfruitful seasons and 
high rents pressed hard upon the cule 
tivators of the soil, there was some 
temptation to join the busy crowds 
who lived by manufactures and coms 
merce; but now, both agricultural 
and manufacturing districts are de- 
 aeaprsp not yet to utter starvation, 

ut to gloomy and universal penury. 
The cheerful, comfortable cottage of 
the labourer is now become a thing 
of memory, or of imagination; the 
crowded dwelling places of the ma- 
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nufacturing towns, once so full of 
liveliness and activity, from which, 
as the stranger » he heard the 
continual buzz of the winding- wheel, 
or the clack of the loom, mingled with 
the cheerful song of mothers to their 
little children, are still crowded in- 
deed, but the cheerfulness is gone. 
It makes the heart bleed to think of 
the wretchedness which is suffered. 
It is not merely the privation of ordi- 
nary necessaries and comforts— the 
receiving from the hands of cold, cal- 
culating, and not unfrequently insult- 
ing, parish officers, the pittance which 

reserves their wretched existence ; 
but all the kindly affections which 
made up the happiness of the lives of 
the poor, are withered and blasted by 
this extreme penury, which makes a 
man’s wife arfd children a curse in- 
stead of a blessing to him. The bread 
which they eat is taking so much 
from that which the cravings of na- 
ture demand for himself, and though 
a man may refrain, and deny him- 
self, that his little ones may have 
their morsel, yet stern nature will 
have her way ; he feels “ all the vul- 
ture in his jaws,” and almost wishes 
they were dead, that they might no 
longer eat. 

This is no exaggerated picture ; and 
though in some few favoured places it 
may apply rather to those who are an 
exception to the general condition, 
than to the rest ; yet it is but too no- 
torious, that the ordinary condition of 
multitudes of the poor, in both agri- 
cultural and manufacturing counties, 
in Bedford and Suffolk, Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, is of that melancholy 
nature we have attempted to de- 
scribe. 

But while so much misery exists 
among the poor, there never was a 
time in which the luxury of the rich 
was carried to a more extravagant 
degree of wantonness. Never was 
pleasure hunted after with more cu- 
rious zeal and more lavish expense ; 
never did the provinces of England, 
taking them soastient, suffer more 
pinching distress and misery, than 
they have done during ‘‘ the season,” 
as it is called in London, which has 
just closed ; and never did the me- 
tropolis present a more splendid and 
dazzling succession of extravagant en- 
tertainments, where every thing that 
art could invent, and expense procure, 


to delight and pamper the senses, was 
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brought forward, than it did during 
the very same period. The Econo- 
mist will perhaps sneeringly say, that 
nothing but ignorance of the science 
which he delights to honour, could 
cause us to look with any regret upon 
this luxurious expenditure, since it 
promoted the various kinds of indus- 
try which the furnishing of those en- 
tertainments required. Now, we know 
very well, that it is oftentimes ex- 
tremely difficult to answer these ge- 
neral theories, which, embracing the 
whole concernsof the nation, and not 
being confined to any limited portion 
of time, are difficult of investigation 

by reason of their vastness and gene- 
rality ; but we hold it to be a very 
poor defence of those who have the 
means of doing an obvious, present, 
and practical good, and who refrain 
from it, that, upon scientific and ge- 
neral principles, and with reference to 
a century of time, and the whole ex- 
tent of the nation, or of the world, 
they do as much good by pampering 
themselves with luxuries, as by re- 
lieving the present necessities of the 
poor and the afflicted. We do not 
deny that some benefit is derived, even 
by the labouring classes, from such 
expenditure ; but we do deny that it 
promotes immediately, as much as 
such expenditure might promote, the 
comforts of the unhappy beings who 
have no inheritance but their limbs 
wherewith they labour ; and this it is, 
which, in the present state of things, 
ought to be consulted. If a man have 
an estate in Bedfordshire, upon which 
the people are extremely miserable, it 
is not for him to calculate upon the 
good or evil which Europe may derive 
fifty years hence, from what he is 
now doing, but to take every means 
within his power to relieve the pre- 
sent distress. It is enough to chafe 
the temper of the mildest man, to 
hear a cold-blooded philosopher of the 
present day, arguing that it is wrong 
to promote the comforts of the poor, 
for this will “‘ operate as an impulse 
to population,” and so make their dis 
tress the greater hereafter. The scorn 
and abhorrence which the propound- 
ing of such a doctrine as this must ex- 
cite in any breast of common benevo- 
lence, is such, that one cannot con-« 
descend to argue with the propounders 
of it, although they form a very nu-« 
merous and talkative class. We - 
peal against them to nature and reli« 
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ion ; and if they, as probably they 
ee deny any deference to these au- 
thorities, we must only leave them 
with honest indignation and conte 
to the enjoyment of their scientific 
rhetoric,—— 
“¢ Which hath so well been taught its daz- 

zling fence.” 

But let us look at the matter of fact 
and its attendant circumstances, the 
immediate application of which we 
can distinctly see, and, without any 
aid from science, sufficiently under- 
stand. The man who gives two or 
three thousand pounds to some fa- 
shionable pastry-cook, and decorator 
of tables, for one night’s luxurious 
entertainment, while many families 
around him are miserably in want of 
the barest necessaries of life, could 
unquestionably apply the money other- 
wise if he ple: Now, will it be 
denied that he would have done more 
peng Basar better, more for his coun- 
try’s benefit, and for the promotion of 
the happiness of his fellow-creatures, 
and therefore more for his own hap- 
piness, supposing he were a good man, 
if, instead of spending his money as 
we have described, he had spent it in 
obtaining a small portion of ground 
and a cow for some of the labouring 
poor in his neighbourhood ? 

We hope we shall not be considered 
as trifling with a great question, be- 
cause we endeavour to bring such mat- 
ters as these to bear upon it—we think 
it matter of very serious import ; the 
people are looking about them, and 
are asking what is the reason of the 
immense inequality in eondition be- 
tween them, and those who revel in 
luxury, apparently forgetful of their 
misery ; and it is easy to conceive how 
dangerous it may be to afford a de- 
spairing people too much food for this 
sort of contemplation. 

To enter into a minute enquiry con- 
‘ “ me causes a have a. 

uted to the present gloomy aspect o' 
our domestic affairs, and particularly 
to the extreme depression of the la- 
bouring classes, would be a task re~ 
quiring a length and closeness of in- 
vestigation, which it is not our pre- 
sent to undertake. We can- 
not, however, altogether forsake a part 
of the subject, which is of such im-« 
portance to its general consideration. 

During the progress of the war with 
revolutionized France, a system was 
acted upon, which made labour so 
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much in demand, and so valuable, that, 
generally speaking, the man who had 
the power and the will to work, was 
sure of subsistence ; and still so much 
more was to be done than could be 
done by all the hands which the coun. 
try a Sgn that our attention was 
applied, and applied with amazing 
success, to the invention of machines 
as a substitute for human labour. The 
capitalist freely unlocked his hoards, 
and put them at the disposal of the 
Government, in the shape of loans, 
which the Government as aay sCate 
tered among the people, whose labour 
they at that time happened to require ; 
production went on with amazing rae 
pidity, while the abundance of money 
which circulated amongst the people, 
enabled them easily to effect the exe 
change of one kind of production for 
another ; and thus all laboured, and all 
had abundance. But the time came 
when loans were no longer wanted by 
the Government, because they did not 
want the people’s labour ; capital was 
not applied to the purpose of produce 
tion to any thing like the extent which 
it had been ; and the labouring classes 
found that their labour was no longer 
required in the same quantity, While 
the demand for labour was thus sud« 
denly checked, the number and the 
necessities of those who depended u 
on it for their existence was greatly 
increased ; the population of the coun- 
try, notwithstanding the drain of war, 
was much increased ; and, i 
this, the labouring people, while the 
demand for their labour was so great, 
and their wages so high, had, most un« 
fortunately for themselves, parted with 
every thing but the means of labour 
ing ; their small plots of nd had 
got into the ession of the great 
farmers, and their small domestic ma« 
nufactures had been swept away by 
the torrent of machinery work, whi 
the immense demand of the preceding 
time had called into action. Things 
were now come to that condition that 
there was no longer a demand for all 
the labour both of men and machin 
which the country could supply ; 

as machine labour was far cheaper 
than that of men, those who had ca« 
pital to employ in production, resort- 
ed to the machines, and left the popu- 
lation idle. Hence the distress which 
was felt at the close of the war, and 
which wasattributed, in general terms, 
to the transition from war to peacees 
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it was a change from the abundant 
disbursement of capital among the 


working classes in: exchange for their 
labour, to a very curtailed ‘disburse-~ 
ment, confined to the cheapest mode 
of reproduction, and therefore avoid- 
ing the employment of human labour 
as much as possible. Thus, the la- 
bouring population of this country 
found themselves deprived of every 
thing but the power of labouring for 
hire ; while, by the diminution of de- 
mand, and the substitution of machi« 
nery for human strength, they could 
no longer obtain bread in exchange 
for the exertion of that power. The 
connexion which formerly subsisted 
between the employment of capital in 
manufactures, and the employment of 
the people, was now unnecessary, or 
necessary in a much less degree, and 
the capitalist found he could increase 
his own wealth, and the wealth of the 
country, while the people were left to 
idleness and starvation. 

But was this a wholesome state of 
things? Shall we believe, with those 
who harden their hearts, and read 
books, and repeat them, till we are 
deafened with their scientific theories, 
that we should only look to the in-« 
crease of the capital of the country, 
and consign to neglect and misery the 
multitudes who have no capital, and 
whom the capitalists will not employ ? 
Certainly not; a new and peculiar state 
of affairs has arisen, such as the histor 
of the world never before afforded, 
because never, until now, did human 
invention devise such expedients for 
——— with the labour of the poor ; 
and the first and most important duty 
which the Legislature could have en- 
tered upon, was to consider the means 
of remedying the evil, and alleviating 
the misery, which such a novel condi- 
tion of society must occasion. 

But what did the Legislature do ? 
Instead of in ing to protect the 
poor, to facilitate the diffusion of ca- 
ww amongst them, so that they might 

ave something to work upon, and 
the means of mutual exchanges for 
the supply of each other’s wants ; in- 
ray of this, measures having a or 9 
y opposite tendency were ted, as 
if the object a male the dis- 
tress of the working classes ten times 
More severe. At the commencement 
of the war, it had been found neces- 
sary to substitute a more abundant 
and cheaper currency for that of gold ; 
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and to the facilities for the transfer of 
capital, and the exchanges of commo- 
dities which this currency afforded, 
the country was mainly indebted for 
the astonishing increase in the quan« 
tity of her productive industry which 
she displayed in every quarter. The 
transactions of the people, the extent 
and the modes of all kinds of business, 
the amount of the taxes, and the en- 
gagements both of Government and 
individuals, were all adapted to this 
abundant circulating medium ; when 
it most unaccountably entered into 
the heads of our legislators to take 
measures for the substitution of an~ 
other, and a much more contracted 
currency, while the engagements of 
Government and individuals remain- 
ed, and must inevitably remain, of 
the same amount of the new, as had 
been expressed in the old currency. 
Looking now at these measures, and 
viewing them in connexion with their 
actual consequences, which it requi< 
red no very deep sagacity to foresee 
at the time, it is impossible to conceive 
any legislative measure of more fran- 
tic and disastrous folly. Not that we 
mean to say that the currency should 
have been left as it was, or that there 
is nothing impolitic in allowing the 
unrestricted issue of paper agg 
chartered and private banks. e 
would advocate no such wild and dan- 
gerous system, which must ever en- 
courage improper speculation, and 
ruinous revulsions in trade; but the 
object should have been to make the 
paper currency safe, and not to destroy 
it. The eyil which the country la-« 
boured under, and which the working 
classes felt most severely, was the tens 
dency of capital to accumulate in large 
masses, instead of being age | dif. 
fused amongst the people ; and this 
evil the alterations which were made 
had a direct and immediate tendency 
to aggravate. As if the determination 
had been to push, to its my extremi« 
ty, the miserable and helpless condi- 
tion of the poor, and to take from them 
all possibility of escape from their diffi- 
culties—that part of the currency in 
which they were concerned—the small 
notes, with asupply of which they might 
have maintained some trade among 
themselves—has been utterly annihi- 
lated. The large notes which the rich re- 
quire to manage their immense trans- 
actions remain, and are aided by the 
immense quantity of bills, and drafts, _ 
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and other representatives of property, 
which pass current for their conve- 
nience ; but the poor man’s small 
notes are taken away, and gold by no 
means so freely or so abundantly cir- 
culates, in their place. 

But this was not all. Asif it were not 
enough that the capitalists should, by 
the aid of machinery, be able in a great 
measure to do without the labourers, it 
was thought proper to give them the 
advantage of employing the foreign 
labourer, if they could get his work 
cheaper than the work of their own 
countrymen. Thecapitalists, of course, 
did not hesitate to accept the boon 
which the extreme folly of the Legis- 
lature bestowed upon them, at the ex- 
pense of the poor labouring classes ; 
and forthwith, foreign ship-builders, 
foreign sailors, foreign weavers, fo- 
reign miners, and a host of other fo- 
reign “ operatives,” began to enjoy the 
benefitof British capital, which, under 
a less idiotic system of policy, would 
have gone to promote the comforts of 
our own population. 

That this manner of employing ca- 
pital, where it can be employed cheap- 
est, whether by the use of machinery 
or of foreign labour, is most conducive 
to the wealth of the nation, notwith- 
standing its ruinous effects upon our 
own poor, we are not prepared to 
deny, although we do not see the truth 
of the position so clearly as the theo- 
rists insist all men should see it. But 
Pak ye it were true, that by this me- 
thod the capital of the kingdom is 
most increased, still, ifit operate to the 
taking away of happiness and comfort 
from the mass of the people—the la- 
bouring population —then we hold 
that the system, whatever it may do 
with respect to our national wealth, is 
& most grievous national curse. How- 
ever old-fashioned it may seem to talk 
of poetry, in discussing subjects of 
domestic policy, yet we must own that 
we think there is much excellent sense, 
as well as admirable try, in the 
observations which Goldsmith makes 
upon the progress of wealth, when 
accompanied by the decay and distress 
of the poor :— 


“Til fares that land, to hastening ills a 
prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men de- 
cay.” 


And that these two things, viz. the 
accumulation of wealth, and the decay 
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of the common peewee may coexist 
in practice as well as in poetry, is a 
fact which the present condition of 
this country but too abundantly de. 
monstrates. Though it be true, that 
at no former time were the warehouses 
of our manufacturers and merchants 
more full of goods ; that our edifices 
are more extensive, magnificent, and 
costly, than they ever were before ; 
that gorgeous furniture, splendid equi- 

ages, trains of idle servants, unwisely 
Kept for shew ; that plate, and jewels, 
and every luxurious convenience that 
the improved invention of man can 
devise, are far more abundant than 
they have been in times past ; still it 
is also true, that the common people 
of England are neither prosperous nor 


happy. 
“ England is a fen 

Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and 
en, 

Fireside—the heroic wealth of hall and 
bower, 

Have forfeited their ancient English 
dower 

Of inward happiness— We are selfish 
men.” 


Simplicity, and goodness, and come 
fort, are ebbing away from our shores 
—on the one hand we find luxury and 
cold selfish sensuality, 


* Which hardens a’ within, 
And petrifies the feeling ;” 


and, on the other, a melancholy strug- 
gle for the commouest necessaries of 
life, which debases man to the condi- 
tion of a mere food-seeking animal, a 
two-legged beast of prey, more crafty, 
and less generous, than some of the 
quadrupeds which are led by similar 
instincts. 

It should be remembered, that such 
a state of things is not only lament. 
able, but exceedingly dangerous. The 
power of wealth has become so very 
great as compared with any other 
power—the submission, the adoration 
almost, that is paid to it, has become 
so conspicuous, the facilities which it 
instantly gives of obtaining all those 
sensual gratifications, which in our 
days are esteemed more than any 
other, are so tempting ; that all the de- 
sires of the people are summed up and 
concentred in this one—the desire of 
wealth. Now, if the operation of our 
new laws, and the tendency of our 
policy, be obviously to cripple the 
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means of the labouring classes, and to 
doom to despair all except those who, 
having already a large capital, wish to 
increase the mass, we would ask how 
long it is expected that the patience of 
the people will endure this? It is 
plain to every man of common obser- 
vation, who looks at the resources of 
this country, and at its population, 
that there is enough for every man—it 
is also plain that every man has not 
enough. It is obvious, that for the 
happiness, or, to put it in a stronger 
and truer form, for the alleviation of 
the misery of the country, a better 
distribution of its wealth is necessary, 
and it is not more necessary than it is 
sufficient. Distribution is all we want, 
to make the common people as com- 
fortable as they are the reverse ; and 
when they see and know this, how 
long will they bear with the cold ne- 
glect of scientific speculators in poli- 
tics, who, while they fare sumptuously 
every day themselves, endeavour to 
demonstrate the utility of measures, 
which they well know consign thou- 
sands of poor labouring people to pre- 
sent distress? The coming danger is 
already signified to us by the reckless- 
ness of crime which begins to prevail 
among the lower order ; the prohibi- 
tion of law is no longer strong enough 
to restrain those = = are maddened 
by a contemplation of the riches of 
others, compared with their own po- 
verty ; they take by craft, or by force, 
that which, from the altered state of 
affairs, they can no longer expect to 
share by the exertion of honest labour. 
These things are no more than the 
breakers which may enable us to see 
at a distance the rocks upon which we 
are steering. Let but the present order 
of things go on, and the common peo- 

le of England will ere long become 

ike the common people of Ireland ; 
the laws and the establishments of the 
country they will look upon merely as 
inventions for their oppression—con- 
trivances which it is their interest not 
to support, but to break down ; and 
we know not what power it is which 
is to resist the common people of Eng- 
land, if they become possessed with 
notions such as these. They are not 
like the impetuous and fickle Irish, to 
be managed, when they smart under a 
settled conviction of a wrong ; doubt- 
less, the progress of events has much 
broken and altered their ancient spi- 
rit, but still they are not the men to 
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rush into hopeless and headlong vio- 
lence, or, when resisted, to subside 
into dejected tranquillity, and die of 
starvation beside their cold and deso- 
late hearths. If, however, the Legis- 
lature will not take better care of 
them, they may be disposed to take 
legislation into their own hands ; and 
against such an alarming consumma-~ 
tion as this, we would warn those to 
whom the more than ever important 
task of governing this country is con- 
fided. It cannot be too frequently, 
too earnestly, too energetically enfor- 
ced upon the attention of all who have 
any influence in the making of the 
laws, that the present moral and phy- 
sical condition of the labouring classes 
is most deplorable, and that the coun- 
try cannot /ong continue in such a state. 
The Legislature must dosomething for 
them, if they would preserve the 
country ; and should immediately pro- 
ceed to such enquiries as may give 
hope to those who are suffering so 
grievously, without having committed 
any fault. 

Never was there more urgent occa- 
sion than at the present moment for 
a wise, patient, and thoroughly patri- 
otic Legislature—for a House of Com- 
mons comprising men of talent and 
integrity, possessing a sympathy with 
the people, and a devotion to the in- 
terests of their country, beyond all 
mean and short-sighted views of per- 
sonal advantage. Do we possess such 
a House of Commons? Alas! we fear 
not—the times are out of joint, and it 
is not without shame for our country 
that we look at an assembly of the re- 
presentatives of the people, containing 
six hundred and fifty-eight members, 
with so slender a display of that which 
constitutes greatness in 2 man. Where 
are the eloquence, the enthusiasra, 
the patriotic feeling ? where the man- 
ly reasoning, and lofty comprehen. 
sion, which have made the House of 
Commons illustrious? How wretch- 
ed, cold, ore common-place, are 
their debates! How much more like 
tea-table conversation, than the con- 
cussion of the intellects of the great 
men of England! Whereare the men 
in the present House of Commons 
whose names will be familiar with 
unborn generations ? When those who 
figure there, lie in their nameless and 
forgotten graves, who shall have heard 
of the speeches of Mr Peel, or what 
student of his country’s history shall 
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perchance discover that a gentleman 
named Goulbourn was a minister of 
Great Britain in the year 1829? Nor 
is it the Treasury-bench alone that is 
conspicuous for dulness,—if not for 
something worse ; of the six hundred 
and fifty-eight, there are not, besides 
the essional members, twelve men 
who exhibit abilities such as would 
justify an observer in believing, that, 
in the pursuits of any liberal profes- 
sion, they would have reached to even 
a moderate degree of eminence ; and 
yetit is by such a House of Commons 
the institutions of our ancestors have 
been overset! Dulness lives long ;— 
there are some in that House who 
have sat there with Burke, and Pitt, 
and Fox, and yet can bear to sit there 
still; and most of them have voted 
upon questions in. which Perceval, and 

yndham, and Canning, and Cas- 
tlereagh, and Sheridan, and Grat- 
tan, and Ponsonby, and Grey, and 
Plunkett, and Romilly, and Whit- 
bread, have taken a part. They have 
seen, even within a tew years, such a 
group of men all together within the 
House ; and what do they see now ? 
But we have heard it said, that al- 
though there be no great men in the 
House, yet, taking the aggregate of 
all the small cleverness which is now 
to be found among the individual 
members, the quantity of ability and 
discretion in the House is, upon the 
whole, greater than ever it was. This 
is a very pleasant sort of apology, and 
much more amusing than satisfac« 
tory to the country. We have never 
found that ten small wits made a great 
wit, more than that ten dull books 
made a spirited one. It is, we be- 
lieve, quite true, that there are plenty 
of those in the Lower House who 
possess that kind of average under« 
standing, which prevents men from 
doing what is extravagantly absurd, 
and enables them to take care of them- 
selves, with a minute and almost 
contemptible species of small assidui- 
ty ; but a wilderness of these will not 
take care of the country in perilous 
situations, when the ancient land« 
marks set up by abler men have been 
abandoned. Many of them, who are 
desirous to be useful, get their brains 
addled with books, which sorely per« 
plex them, and render them incapable 
of doing any thing; for here, that 
which seems to be practically benefi- 
cial, is opposed to some general theo. 
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ry ; and there, something which, ac. 
cording to all the book rules, should 
be most excellent, appears in practice 
to work exceedingly ill; and then 
they hold up their hands, and say, 
‘* Really the thing appears so difficult 
that we don’t know what to do.” 
Others who seek a place in the House 
of Commons merely as a matter of 
rank, follow their pleasures, and do 
not take any trouble about legisla- 
tion ; and others take all the trouble 
that they are capable of taking about 
their own immediate interests, which 
limited sphere is all that their public 
virtue or their capacity is able to com< 
prehend. 

A few there arealso, we rejoice to say, 
honest, eloquent, and true, who re-« 
quire only great occasions, and anta« 
gonists worthy of their rivalship, to 
soar to something which would rescue 
this our time from the reproach of po- 
litical littleness, which otherwise the 
historian will have to cast upon it. 
“* But what are these amongst so 
many?” Or how shall they infuse a 
patriotic spirit, and a genuine love of 
country, into the cold confined under« 
standings of those who follow in the 
wake of the smirking audacity of shal- 
low Liberals ; men who would sacri- 
fice any thing for the vain glory of 
making themselves appear wiser than 
those by whose counsels England be« 
came the great country which she has 
been? It is not merely because the 
House of Commons wants oratorical 
talent that we thus speak of it, al- 
though we certainly believe that in 
any assembly where the members 
thought justly and vigorously, they 
would speak in the same manner ; but 
it wants something of a more homely 
description, which we do not venture 
to designate by its plain and unfa- 
shionable name. Even to the House 
of Commonswhich we have, we should 
not fear to intrust the cause of the 
suffering population, could we but 
persuade ourselves that they would 
enter upon the necessary enquiries 
without affectation, with an honest 
desire to ascertain the real causes of 
the distress, and a courageous deter« 
mination to apply the necessary reme-« 
dy, no matter how it might interfere 
with scientific theories, or individual 
interests. If we could be certain that 
they would zealously, ae 
anf with a kindly feeling tow 
their unhappy fellowecreatures, apply 
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themselves to the duty of enquiring, 
we should have no fear for the result, 
because the way is plain, if sought af- 
ter with simplicity and honesty. It is 
not any extraordinary ability or acute- 
ness that is necessary, but to throw 
aside the spurious learning which men, 
mistaking it for knowledge, have blind- 
ed themselves with, and, looking fair- 
ly and practically at the state of af- 
fairs, to do with manly courage that 
> is needful for the remedy there 
0 ° 

We own that we hardly expect this 
to take place until some change is ef= 
fected in the spirit which animates 
the House of Commons—or, to speak 
morestrictly, inthe mnquenners which 
benumbs it; and we know not how 
this can be effected, so well as by an 
exertion on the part of those who have 
the power to place some men in the 
House, whom nature and education 
have qualified to think and speak with 
energy, and to persuade others of that 
which they themselves strongly feel. 
The experiment has been tried by the 

tron of the borough of Newark, and 
ot been attended with such remark- 
able success as should induce others 
to imitate his example. Surely there 
needs no argument to shew those who 
have the power to put men in the 
House of Commons, the advantage and 
utility of having men there who can 
think and speak. We might well sup- 
pose that they would discover this of 
themselves without any prompting ; 
but great men and small have fallen 
into such a fatal lethargy on matters 
of domestic policy, that we must shake 
them and shout into their ears, that 
which their own attention should long 
ago have discovered. We tell them 
that the Lagan by inattention, 
affectation, short-sightedness, and po 
sitive error, have lost the confidence 
of the people, whom they have vital- 
ly injured by their foolish laws, and 
have incurred their contempt, by the 
imbecility, perplexity, and dulness of 
the yee which have son — in« 
stea argument, in reply to the ree 
monstrances which the Sake have 
made to Parliament. It is high time, 
then, that they should look about 
them, and provide men who are fit for 
something better than driving their 
cabriolets down to a division, or re« 
peating, with flippant and solemn im- 
pertinence, a page of the last new 
pamphlet on political economy. They 
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should look about for men who have 
some heart, along with political infor- 
mation,—who possess strong feelingsin 
favour of religion and humanity,—and 
who will speak out with freedom and 
boldness in favour of that cause, which 
God will not leave without a witness 
in the hearts of men when it is plead- 
ed manfully and etically, even 
before those who have been too long 
unaccustomed to any thing but the 
tinkling folly of w and heartless 
innovators. Let some men of probity 
and talent, and virtuous enthusiasm, 
be brought into the House, to rouse 
the spirit of the rest, and all may yet 
be well ; but we cannot stand on the 
rotten foundation of passive obedience, 
though we take for our support a 
truckling system of submission to mis 
called “ liberal” opinions, for want of 
courage and ability to stand up, and, 
for the sake of the working classes of 
our country, vindicate the expediency 
and justice of an opposite system. 
We think it impossible that this 
subject can be too earnestly and ve« 
hemently urged upon those whom it 
concerns. We have no words suffi« 
ciently strong to paint to them the ex« 
tremity of the necessity which exists, 
that they should bestir themselves ere 
it be too late, to avert the dreadful 
consequences which must ensue, if the 
miseries of the common people be left 
to accumulate, as they have been for 
some years past. We would call upon 
those who have large interests at stake 
in this country, by all the motives 
which can influence men, to awake 
and look to their country and them< 
selves. To those who still think that 
love of country is something more 
than an empty sound, and that our 
venerable institutions are something 
better than the shallow conceits of men 
of yesterday—to those we would say, 
read, examine, learn the deplorable 
state of the labouring classes, and do 
not slumber over your efforts to apply 
a remedy—do not say, as has been 
said in the House of Commons, we 
must wait, and see what time will do. 
Wait !—How long will you wait?— 
Are not crime, misery, starvation, rife 
enough already? Wait !—To what 
purpose? If the state of the lower 
orders can be bettered, why should 
you delay? If it cannot, and if ina 
country abounding with wealth, and 
the means of acquiring wealth, the la- 
bouring population must live in pe« 
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nury, and die for want of sufficient 
sustenance, stand up before the world 
and tell us why, that the world may 
at least see that you are not indiffer- 
ent to a calamity so extensive and so 
dreadful. 

Even to those who think the com- 
mon people of the country nothing, 
and their own pleasure every thing, 
who would not ruffle the luxurious te- 
nor of their lives by any effort so 
troublesome as an inquiry concerning 
the state of the labouring population, 
—to those we would say, by the love 
you bear your pleasures, exert your- 
selves now, lest the time come speed- 
ily, when you shall not have them to 
enjoy. We would address them in the 
welds of the stern and virtuous old 
Roman, so applicable to many in the 
present time :—‘“‘ Sed per deos immor- 
tales, vos ego appello, qui semper do» 
mos, villas, signa, tabulas vestras, plu- 
ris quam rempublicam fecistis ; si 
ista, cujuscumque modi sint, que ame 
plexamini, retinere, si voluptatibus 
vestris otium prebere voltis ; exper- 
giscimini aliquando, et capessite rem- 
publicam.” 

If we be asked, ** Can you, who 
preach up to us so strongly the neces 
sity of doing something, tell us what 
weshould do?” we answer, That what- 
ever conclusions we may have come to 
upon thesubject,we should recommend 
nothing with confidence without pre- 
vious enquiry. Let the legislature as- 
semble early, and immediately com- 
mence a serious and vigilant enquiry 
into the state of the country. Let the 
people be invited to state fully and 
fairly what their condition is, and 
what have been the immediate and ap- 
parent causes which have brought them 
from prosperity to adversity, and then, 
when the root of the evil is arrived at, 
let such remedy be applied as will re- 
lieve the distresses of the poor, even 
though it should be apparently ad- 
verse to the interests of the rich. It 
may be hard for selfish men to make 
this sacrifice ; but even their own prin- 
ciples, if consulted with common pru- 
dence, might teach them that it is 
better to part with a little than to put 
the whole in jeopardy. When the 
true state of the people is fairly before 
the legislature, let such measures be 
taken as are = and intelligible, 
and come obviously home to the mat- 
ter in hand ; for if the theorists be al- 
Jowed to perplex and overlay it with 
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their scientific terms and obscure ge~ 
neralisations, no good will be effected. 
Let the rng om of the honest Mace. 


donians be followed, who would call 
a fig a fig, a boata boat, and a traitor 
a traitor. If it appear that many of 
the agricultural population are idle, 
while the ground in their neighbour- 
hood is not sufficiently worked, and 
that the reason is the want of mone 
in the hands of the farmers, of whic 
again the cause is, that money has be» 
come much scarcer and dearer, while 
the amount of money requisite to pay 
taxes, remains the same, it requires 
no vcry extraordinary astuteness to dis- 
cover that one of two remedies is ne- 
cessary,—either to take away the tax- ~ 
es, or to make money as plenty as it 
was before. But the taxes cannot be 
reduced, as they are necessary to pay 
the interest of the debt, which is a 
fixed nominal amount of money that 
must be paid by the people, whether 
money be scarce or abundant, dear or 
cheap. Well, then, if one remedy is 
impracticable, we must only try the 
other, which most certainly is practi- 
cable. We can go back to the old 
abundant currency, and we can do so 
with all the advantage of experience, 
to teach us measures of precaution for 
its security and proper regulation. 
Here is nothing very obscure or diffi- 
cult, though no doubt it might very 
easily be made so, by mixing with it 
half a chapter of any of the five hun. 
dred pamphlets, and more ponderous 
books, which have been published 
about currency. Let men only look 
simply at the relation between cause 
and effect, and have the courage to 
treat as it deserves Mr Peel’s darling 
folly of a metallic currency, and one 
most fruitful source of the people’s 
penury will be removed. 

If it appear that whole districts em- 
ployed in the silk trade, and whole 
towns employed in the glove trade, are 
in a state of ruinous idleness, and that 
the reason is,-that the rich who use 
silk and gloves choose rather to em- 
ploy the artizans of France than the 
artizans of England, the obvious re- 
medy is to put such a duty on French 
silks and gloves, as will cause it to be 
the interest of the rich here, to em- 
ploy their own countrymen and coun- 
trywomen. It is true that all the 
gloves, and some of the silks, made at 

ome, will be of less elegant work- 
manship than those obtained from 
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France; it is also true that the ex- 
port merchants will lose so much of 
their pee as age in the ex- 
rt oO against the import of 
rks pa = on and that the cae 
market for manufactures will take off 
so much less of them, as is equivalent 
to the amount of the French goods 
imported ; but the first two disadvan- 
tages will fall upon the comparatively 
rich, for the benefit of the poor ; and 
for the last, we hold that the home- 
‘market would be improved, in propor- 
tion as the foreign market was dete- 
riorated. 

It were easy to go through the same 
sort of arguinent with respect to fo- 
reign shipping, foreign wool, foreign 
lead, and the various other branches 
in which the working people of ourown 
country are interested, and in which 
they are suffering misery upparallel- 
led, through the operation of Mr Hus- 
kisson’s ruinous and detestable sys- 
tem. If this system have any advan- 
tages, it is easy to shew that they are 
advantages only to the capitalist, to 
the rich, purchased at the expense of 
the poor. The wretched, unhappy, 
starving artizan, is to suffer, in order 
that the rich may have silks some- 
what cheaper, gloves of more delicate 
workmanship, lead for their sumptu- 
ous houses at rather a more moderate 
rate, and coats for their backs of a 
finer texture, and a scarcely perceptible 
reduction of price. 

If then, enquiry should produce re- 
sults as to facts and their causes, such 
as we have anticipated, we really see 
no insuperable difficulty in the reme- 
dies to be applied. We see that we 
must retrace the steps which we have 
of late been treading ; but however 
ashamed the legislature may feel to 
do this, it should with much more rea- 
son feel ashamed to persevere in what 
is palpably ruinous to the prosperity 
of the common people. 

Let it be again and again impressed 
upon the legislature, that the country 
has within it abundant means to sup- 


port all the people in comfort and 
abundance, and that therefore all who 
are ready and willing to labour, have 
a natural righé to full subsistence. If 
it be wilfully and designedly withheld 
from them, it is a tyranny which they 
ps not, and will not, continue to 
endure ; if it be a defect of the poli- 
tical arrangements of the country, 
which does not allow the labour and 
the raw material—in which we in- 
clude the land—to come together, so 
that production and abundance may 
follow, the common people have a 
right to expect that those who govern 
them will remove this defect. It is 
impossible that the legislature can 
justify itself from the complaints of 
the people, until it can shew cither 
that the country does not afford the 
means of their subsistence, or that the 
are unwilling to do the work which is 
necessary to take advantage of those 
means. 

To conclude: the state of the coun- 
try at present is dangerous, and, as re« 
spects the common people, deplorable. 
We haveendeavoured toshew how, and 
why. The prospects of the country are 
gloomy or cheerful, according as we 
contemplate the course which may be 
taken by those who have the power to 
guide its policy. There is nothing 
physically or politically impossible in 


making the domestic condition of this - 


country as prosperous as it ever was, 
but there is need of a virtuous and 
vigorous exertion. Of what nature 
this exertion should be, we have also 
ventured to speak ; and, unwilling as 
we are to speak presumptuously, we 
Eo 4 yet express our confidence, that 
with such an exertion, made in the 
spirit we have described, all our diffi. 
culties would be triumphed over, and 
in the very commencement this great 
good would be achieved, that the peo- 
ple would see that those who govern 
ed them’ sympathized with their dis. 
tress, and were sincerely desirous of 
its alleviation. 
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IRELAND, TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


Cuap. I. 


“Mr O’Brien,” said the College 
Bursar to a distinguished young man, 
* you are rich in premiums this year 
—you can furnish out a tolerable li- 
brary, if you are not curious in the 
binding of your books.” But O’Brien 
had no intention to furnish forth a li- 
brary, moderate or extensive. He had 
destined his premiums to a far differ- 
ent purpose, and was now waiting on 
the Bursar to receive, in money, the 
amount of the prizes which he had 
won, at different periods of the past 
year. “Fifty-four pounds,” said he, 
as he looked at the order on the bank, 
when he had left the Bursar’s apart- 
ments,—* Fifty-four pounds! the man 
is not poor who has so much to com- 
mand; and I think I may bid care 
defiance for three months to come, as 
far, at least, as the care about this 
mammon might betroublesome.—Any 
messages, John, while I was away ?” 
to his servant, whom he found waiting 
in his chambers. “ Yes, sir; this 
note from Mr Alker; aud Mr Young 
sent his compliments, and said you 
should hear from him in the evening.” 
**T daresay—hear from him—I dare- 
say—give me the note:—‘ Sorry to 
say—cannot be pry Bors: 7, vancanag 
business—a week or fortnight longer.’ 
Not a day—not a day. I shall have 
just such another note from Young 
this evening—wait for them? Have 
I not put it off twice to suit their con- 
venience ?—and now again!—John, 
have you packed up the things I am 
to take ?” 

** Every thing is ready, sir.” 

“* Well, go and take two seats in the 
——— coach, and be ready to set off 
with me at six to-morrow morning ; 
and—do you hear ?—no answer to Mr 
Alker.” 

O’Brien was a young man who, from 
the time when he was seven years old, 
had never seen the face of a relative. 
He had been left so early by a person 
calling himself his father, at a very 
respectable school. A sum of money, 
equal to the pension for three years, 
had been deposited in the master’s 
hands ; the name of the child and his 
birthplace had been communicated ; 
and from that day, when the carriage 
which conveyed him was out of sight, 


he had never discovered any trace 
whatever of father or other connexion. 
No second supply of money had been 
sent ; but, long forethesum mg 22 ted 
was expended, young O’Brien had so 
endeared himself to Dr . the mas- 
ter of the school, and to all his family, 
that he was regarded through the en- 
tire house with the greatest tenderness 
and affection ; and the benevolent Doc- 
tor felt almost as lively an anxiety 
about his future welfare, as he felt for 
the interests of his own children. 

In due time, O’Brien entered col- 
lege ; and on the day when he was 
leaving school, his kind friend forced 
upon his acceptance a fifty- pound note, 
and insisted that he should be his 
banker for some time to come. “‘ When 
your scholarship examination comes 
round,” said he, “ you will be able to 
make your own way ; but until then, 
you must consider meas having a store 
for your uses, on which you are to 
draw as freely as if it were placed for 

ou in a banker’s hands.” O’Brien, 

owever, did not find it necessary to 
trespass on his generous friend’s kind- 
ness. His pride, which he possessed 
abundantly, was not an unworthy 
pride ; and having very early, and in 
various modes, distinguished himself 
in the college course, fe was enabled, 
by giving instruction to the wealthier 
students, not only to provide for all 
necessary expenses, but also to repay 
the sum which Dr —— had s0 bene- 
volently bestowed upon him, and which 
he could with great difficulty be pre- 
vailed on, by O’Brien, to accept. It 
was just at the period when this nar- 
rative commences that he had obtain- 
ed a scholarship ; and the money re- 
ceived, in lieu of the prizes which he 
had won, in the past year, he destined 
to the object of defraying his expenses 
in a pedestrian tour which he pu 
to make through that part of Ireland 
where he was born, and which he 
intended to continue as long, during 
the summer vacation, as he found it 
agreeable. 

On the evening before he left Dub- 
lin he drank his coffee with me, and 
told me that Alker and Young had 
disappointed him, and broke their en- 
gagements ; but that he was still dee 
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termined to persevere, and was to set 
out on the following morning for 
——, whence he was to start forward 
as a pedestrian, and pursue whatever 
course accident might trace out for 
him. It was to little purpose that I 
endeavoured to abate the sanguine 
earnestness with which he looked for< 
ward to the pleasures which he antici- 
pated during his excursion. I had 
made a somewhat similar excursion 
the year before, and assured him that 
I was heartily tired of it. For the 
first week it was very well; the no- 
velty had its charm, and the free air 
and the open country were cheering 
to the spirits ; but after a short time, 
these pleasures were a good deal 
deadened, and if it were not for the 
social evenings with which our days 
used to close, the pedestrian excur- 
sion had little to recommend it, ex- 
cept the romance of its captivating 
name. “ Depend upon it,” I said to 
O’Brien—“ Depend upon it, you will 
find the reality of your excursion no- 
thing like what your fancy represents 
it. If you had your friends with 
you, it would be very well; but to 
go alone, and walk about the country 
for months without any reasonable 
object, you will find little to recom- 
pense you for your blistered feet, and 
the pitiless broiling you are sure to en< 
counter on these sultry days.” 

‘Oh! you think I go to see sights, 
as it is called ? Nothing can be farther 
from my notions—I go to mix with 
the people, to converse with them, 
and, in short, am more anxious to meet 
with incident, and to observe charac- 
ter, than to see the finest and the 
most picturesque scenery that ever 
was visited.” 

‘* And you expect incident and cha- 
racter in your excursion ?” 

‘To be sure I do; and think it a 
much more interesting object of pur- 
suit, than either the picturesque or 
the beautiful of nature.” 

*¢ And, allow me to add, an object 
much less likely to be attained. I set 
out last year with notions somewhat 
like yours, but I very soon was forced 
to give them up. At first I expected 
that every inn was to be a kind of en- 
chanted castle—so full of adventures 
—and that every man with a pale face 
and dark hair must have a story to 
tell; and, as I thought of all these 
pleasant things, I quite left out of 
count the tedious and toilsome hours 


which were to unite them. My mind 
flew from one bright spot to another, 
and never stopped to regard the dusty 
and broiling road between ; and often 
in the course of my rambles, as I a 
proached the halting place for the 
night, and had little in my thoughts, 
except that I was to_have rest and 
shelter after a wearying day, I have 
smiled to contrast the reality with the 
ror I had previously drawn—when 
had imagined the inn windows bur- 
nished by the setting sun, and some- 
thing looking out very unlike the fat, 
coarse landlady who was now giving 
the professi welcome ; I had ima« 
gined myselfdelighting in my good for- 
tune, as if weariness had never seized 
upon me, or as if feet and limbs were 
as little subject to fatigue as the fancy 
itself. Let me tell you, you will find 
a wonderful difference ; and as to cha- 
racter or incident, the best thing to 
wish you, where you are going, is that 
you should pass through the country, 
and come back again, without con- 
versing with one of its inhabitants, or 
witnessing one of its adventures. This 
promenading may be a pleasant kind 
of folly enough in peaceable places, but 
the probability is, that where you are 
oing, it may get you knocked on the 
as a spy. 

** And even if it should, it would 
not be of much consequence to any 
body ;—but I trust better. All your 
representations cannot deter me; I do 
not think my excursion can be quite 
so barren of incident as you represent 
yours to have been. You know you 
do not enter readily into conversation 
with any stranger, and I have, for 
such offices, a very reasonable facility. 
I think this the great secret of ma- 
king a tour like mine pleasant—to 
converse with every person I meet, 
and to come out altogether from my 
own thoughts, and for the time being 
enter into the thoughts and passions 
of others. And as to my proceeding 
alone, I assure you it adds considerably 
tomy interestin going. When Alker 

roposed to accompany me, I at first 
thought it would be p. t to have 
him ; but now, when I think that I 
am going, in all probability, among 
relatives of whose condition I am alto~ 
a ignorant, and with no remem« 

rance of any creature except an old 
woman, who was, I believe my nurse, 
Iam much better satisfied to make my 
first yisit alone, It would be a yery 
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dear friend indeed, whom I would wish 
to have with me on such an occasion.” 

O’Brien accordingly set. out up- 
on his excursion, his faithful valet 
being his only companion, and deter- 
mined, most adventurously, either to 
make incidents or to find them. The 
country was at this period much dis- 
turbed ; and that part of it, towards 
which he directed his course, the very 
focus of insurrection. It may easily 
be conceived, that a Roman Catholic 
population may be very readily brought 
to consider tithes a grievance ; and 
that, if the Protestant gentry, from 
motives of short-sighted and miserable 
cupidity, give countenance to such a 
notion, those who consider that they 
are compelled, by unjust and cruel 
laws, to’ pay for the support of an 
heretical church, may excusably look 
upon any exactions for that purpose 
as most odious and insupportable. 

The Church, in fact, was ill-ad- 
ministered. It was parcelled out 
amongst the sons and relatives of those 
who. parliamentary interest 
sufficient to command its patronage, 
and its spiritual interests were scan- 
dalously neglected. The Protestant 
Church of Ireland, at that period, al- 
most realized the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin’s antithesis of ‘‘ a church without 
a religion ;” and the Protestant gen- 
try accordingly, with some rare ex 
tions, grew up to manhood, and be- 
came magistrates of the county and 
members of parliament, with scarcely 
any sense of religion, and with no 
sense at all of the Church, except that 
they were jealous of its rights and en- 
vious of its ions. 

The following letter, which I re- 
ceived from my friend shortly after 
his departure, will more fully describe 
the precise state in which he found the 
country than any thing which I could 


m “ My Dear Hastines, 

“You were wrong in supposing 
that I should want incident to give in- 
terest to my excursion—decidedly 


wrong. It were difficult to convey a 
full idea of the state of things where 
I stop at present, to one who has hi- 
therto only known the calm and tran- 
quil character of the metropolis. Here 
arr # thing is in commotion—you 
wi think that the elements of ci- 
vil society were crumbling into a 


chaos ; the gentry either cowering be-— 
fore the 


menace and the vengeance of 
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a furious people, or else standin 
against them in determined and dead- 
ly opposition. This little town has 
been, for the last three days, in a state 
of the utmost alarm and confusion. 
Before I left town, you may remem. 
ber our having had an account, through 
the papers, of combinations entered 
into among. the people, for the, pur 
poseof regulating the quantum of tithe 
and rent to be paid. This appeared 
alarming enough at a safe distance, 
but to comprehend the nature of it 
fully, you should feel yourself here 
where the effects of such combina- 
tions are immediately apparent. A 
party met the day before yesterday at 
a few miles’ distance from this ‘little 
town. Their object was to swear the 
people of some neighbouring villages 
to an acquiescence in their determina- 
tions. But their progress was inter- 
rupted by Mr , who, with a 
small party of military, had come out 
to disperse them. At first a kind of 
parley took place between the oppo- 
sing parties. Mr demanded why 
they had assembled, and, with all 
proper formalities, commanded them 
to return peaceably to their homes ; 
but instead of obeying him, they con- 
tinued to advance closet on him and 
his little party. In this critical state 
of things, where a few soldiers were 
in danger—a danger which had been 
recently realized—of beingsurrounded 
by an immense, and perhaps well- 
armed multitude, Mr , with the 
promptitude for which he has been 
remarkable, stepped forward, and 
drew a line on the road. ‘ Whatever 
yea have to say,’ said he, ‘ we will 
ear while you keep to your own side 
of this line, but the instant a single 
man passes it, I command the mili- 
tary to fire.’ This for a few minutes 
checked the populace ; but they again 
moved forward, and in the hindmost 
part of the crowd a bustle was obser- 
ved, as if the party were producing 
arms from under their greate coats. 
Mr ——all this time kept watching 
the road, and observing whether they 
passed the line, and the instant the 
foremost man passed it, he gave the 
word, and two soldiers fired. He had 
directed that the first shot should be 
fired over their heads, but that the 
second should be deliberately aimed. 
He soon found it necessary to give the 
second command; for though the re« 
port of the first shot gave a moment- 
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ary check to the crowd, yet when 
they found it only areport, they com- 
menced again the forward movement. 
Then Mr —— gave the word to fire 
and take aim, and the two most for- 
ward men, who seemed leaders of the 
party, fell. At this, a general panic 
spread through the multitude, and 
when they saw the soldiers levelling 
their muskets for a general discharge, 
and heard Mr —— cry out, that if 
they did not instantly disperse, many 
more of them should experience the 
fate of their leaders, they—irresolute 
how to proceed, and terrified by their 
leaders’ fall—scattered and dispersed 
over the country. The two unfortu- 
nate men had been shot dead; and 
Mr —— returned with his party to 
give directions about holding an in- 
quest on the bodies; but, in the 
meantime, some of the disturbers had 
returned for their fallen friends ; and 
whether it was that they had received 
enco nt from some of the gen- 
try, or been rendered desperate, 
they coriveyed the bodies into town, 
and had them laid at Mr ’s door. 
This took place in the evening, and 
the people passed the night in the 
greatest terror, expecting that an at- 
tack would be made upon the town, 
and feeling how badly prepared they 
were to resist it. 

“*Next day, a market-day, the streets 
were excessively crowded, and the 
dead bodies were paraded in a very 
conspicuous place, and curses and me- 
naces, not only deep but loud, were 
to be heard on all sides. The gentry, 
feeling themselves called on to adopt 
some resolution, summoned a meeting 
at the Court-house, which, at first, 
ps intended to consist of magistrates 
exclusively ; but some gentlemen, not 
magistrates, having made their way 
in, the doors were left open to the peo- 
ple indiscriminately ; and although 
the magistrates were permitted to oc- 
cupy the higher part of the Court- 
house, and were ind in some- 
thing like a breathing place, yet, all 
the lower p were so exceedingly 
thronged, that it required the greatest 
exertion, on the part of the constables, 
who were in attendance, to preserve 
the magisterial benches from being 
catried violently by the pressure of 
the mob. 

“* For some time, it did not clearly 
appear what the istrates had met 
to deliberate about ; their discus< 
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sions began to turn on the state of the 
country, the expediency of relieving 
the peasantry from their burdens, es< 
pecially that of tithe ; and the mob, as 
was to be expected, shouted in acclaim. 
Some proposal was under considera- 
tion of offering @ certain sum in lieu 
of tithe, when my attention (for I had 
forced my way in, and was standing 
at an open window) was called away 
by some murmurs in the street below 
me; and I soon distinguished pas- 
sionate exclamations from the crowd 
in the Court-house—‘Oh, look at him ! 
Good Lord, have mercy on us !—look 
at him! how easy he is, and two poor 
souls crying out again’ him.’ -I looked 
from the window, and was di 
by the mob in the house and in the 
street towards a remarkably fine-look- 
ing old man, coming towards the 
court. The mob in the street appear 
ed under the influence of a panic ra~ 
ther than a desire for revenge—at least 
I saw no attitudes of menace, and if 
there was any threatening expression, 
it did not reach my éars. I could see, 
very distinctly, the old gentleman ; 
for as he advanced, the mob fell back 
from before him, and left his figure 
quite visible. He had all the erect- 
ness and amplitude, in the upper part 
of his figure, which we look for in the 
Roman statues—his limbs light and 
handsomely formed—his countenance 
calm and steady, without a wrinkle, 
and with an ap nce of freshness 
remarkable at his time of life. Indeed, 
it was more from his dress, than his 
m, that you would judge him to 
old. He wore large buckles in his 
shoes, a long-skirted coat, a powdered 
curled wig, and a cocked hat. I had 
full time to observe him, as he walk- 
ed leisurely through the streets ; his 
hands behind his back, and his head 
held steadily up—turning, as he walk- 
ed, to neither side of the way. Just 
before he entered the Court-house I 
heard him speak, and was much 
struck by the character of his voice, 
and the steady deliberation of tone 
with which he made every syllable he 
uttered be distinctly heard. Some 
butchers — their stalls adjacent to 
the gate, and I suppose it had been his 
habit to converse with them on ordi- 
nary occasions, for he said, as he pass< 
ed them by, ‘I salute no man to-day 


—my notice might not be serviceable.” * 


As he passed under the gateway, I 
turned towards as assembled magis- 
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trates, and found that they bad been 
expecting him, and intended to make 
a proposition, about the success of 
which they were very doubtful—I 
heard the words—‘ All to no a 
—it won’t do—quite unmanageable.’ 
But now all this by- play was at an end, 
for Mr H—— had made his way up 
to the benches, and was standing con- 
spicuously in sight of the whole as- 
sembly. Now the proposal was made 
—what it was I could not distinctly 
hear—for the gentleman who made it 
spoke in a low and hurried tone. For 
some time Mr H was silent, and 
remained observing the magistrates 
with fixed attention, and in a manner 
so imposing, that even the mob were 
hushed into perfect stillness. At last 
he spoke—‘I pity you,’ said he ; ‘ fore 
God, I pity you. You, gentlemen of 
the county—the sons, some of you, 
of most respectable parents—and you 
suffer yourselves to be terrified into 
these paltry measures, because you 
have not virtue enough to protect the 
people when they are suffering, nor 
courage to oppose them when they do 
wrong. You, magistrates of the coun- 
ty, sworn to preserve the peace, and 
you lend yourselves to make every rab- 
ble-rout important and dangerous. 
For shame! I tell you, you are more 
guilty than the creatures whom the 
law will soon be called on to punish— 
you are worse subjects of your king, 
and worse enemies to the laws which 
it is your province to uphold. And 
you take upon you to intercede with 
me for the poor! When wasit known 
that I ever oppressed a poor man ?— 
When was I ever known to favour the 
rich? I call upon you to name the 
instance, if in your power. And you,’ 
said he, turning to the populace, whom 
now for the first time he regarded— 
‘ you, poor misguided creatures, come 
forward any one of you, and say, 
have I ever, in any instance, done 
you wrong?—lI have acted as a ma- 
gistrate for more than forty years ; 
I have for that length of time had 
dealings with you; and if you pro- 
duce a single act in which I have 
been guilty of injustice, I here pledge 
my word before you all, to recom- 
pense the injured person to the ut- 
most of my power—lIs there one of 
you who has a claim upon me? Does 
nobody speak? Not one. Do you, 
gentlemen, note this silence? Is there 
one among you that would hazard the 
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same demand? And yet you interes 

cede with me! And you dare to dice 

tate to me how my property is to be 

disposed of ;—you who have not cou- 

rage to defend your own! I pity you. : 
You think you can protect yourselves 

by making a sacrifice of me! ’Fore 

God, unless your wisdom is more to 

be commended than your consciences, 

if I were to give up the management 

of my own concerns, you are not the 

guardians I should choose. What 

have you met here for to-day ? There 

are two dead bodies lying in your 

streets, and I call upon you to see 
that an inquest is properly held. As 

for me, I need none of your civilities. 

Let the jury on the inquest declare 

their verdict, and upon that decision 

I will act. Let the laws of your coun« 
try be duly executed, and endeavour 
to act as if you felt the importance of 
the charge committed to you ; and, 

above all things, make no such pitiful 

proposals as you have made, until the 

country is in a state not to have in« 
surrection encouraged by your rashe 
ness or imbecility.’ 

*‘ The old gentleman concluded ; 
and, after some desultory conversation, 
the assembly broke up, and the people 
departed. I could see that Mr H—— 
was afterwards remonstrating with : 
the magistrates individually, and that 
they seemed to submit to him with a 
certain kind of deference; and the 
end of all was, that, on the verdict, : 
he was acquitted ; and that the alarms 
of the town subsided into a more tran- 
quil apprehension. To-day there was 
a new alarm. A report reached the 
town that a man had been killed, and 
was lying in a ditch at about two miles’ 
distance. It was said that he wasa 
proctor of Mr H——, and that, the po 
lice being absent on some duty, no per 
son would incur the hazard of going 
out to see the poor man, although it 
could not be certainly known whether 
he was yet dead. Such, you see, is the 
terror here. As I, however, was only 
a sojourner, I did not so much ap- 
prehend the consequences ; and I set 
off, John accompanying me, at a very 
rapid pace; and although we were 
on foot, we soon reached the spot 
where the poor man was lying—a 
dreadful spectacle he was! We were 
in the act of examining whether any 
spark of life remained, when I heard, 
from the other side of the angle which 
the road made at this place, the same 
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deep and distinct voice which hai so 
much struck me on the day before. 
It was uttered in a kind of address to 
a stubborn horse. ‘ I will not strug- 
gle with you ; I never contended with 
a brute devoid of reason.’ ‘Then see- 
ing us, as he descended from his 
vehicle, he said, with the same preci- 
sion, ‘ Answer—Who are you ?—are 
you friends?’ I gave him a brief ex- 
planation, and directed his attention 
to the pitiful sight which awaited him. 
After feeling the wrist of the object 
before him, and applying his hand to 
the mouth, he remained for some 
minutes silent, gazing on the body. 
Then he turned round tome. ‘ He 
is dead,’ said he; ‘it was no com- 
mon struggle, you may perceive,’ 

inting to the footprints stamped 

eeply into the ground, and to some 
bldod-stains and fragments of cloth 


Cuap. 


On receiving this letter, I imme- 
diately wrote him :— 
** My pear O’Brien, 
** T feel myself in imminent peril of 
incurting a censure such as we have 
sometimes not ce ug. A visited on 


our friend Stephenson, when, at a ran- 
dom stroke, he has demolished a the- 


ory, and obfruded some irrelevant. 


story or remark upon us, while occu- 
pied with some far more interesting 
narrative or speculation. Your letter, 
with all its speciosa miracula rerum, is 
lying before me—not unread—andI am 
actually on the point of setting it aside, 
while I call your attention to certain 
wonders of my own, which I think not 
unworthy of your consideration. What 
course shall I pursue? Shall I do vio- 
lence to the current of my thoughts, 
and — politeness on compulsion ; 
or shall I do what I believe will be 
more acceptable to you, think no more 
of giving honour to your epistle, and 
write you a correct and particular ac- 
count of my own adventure? I have 
made up my mind—your letter shall 
lie over. I could not tell you of my 
strange haps in telegraphic concise- 
ness. Once let me begin, and multi- 
tudes of thoughts feelings, ear- 
nest and loquacious as Irish witnesses, 
will insist on having their words. Let 
them have their wish, and accept you 
my story, assured that I have not re- 
ceived your communication with less 
than ess, and that I do not regard 
it with less interest, because I defer the 
expression of my acknowledgments 
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torn from the coats of the murderers 
by a dying grasp. ‘ Poor fellow !’ 
said he, again turning to the dead 
body ; * we have many hours 
of danger together, and God gave us 
strength and courage to come through 
them. You were a faithful servant.’ 
After remaining some time silent, he 
asked whether I would assist him in 
remoying the body ; and I gave, of 
course, an affirmative reply. He had 
previously placed planks across a part 
of his car, and on these we laid the 
body, and secured it as effectually as 
we could. During our return I made 
some acquaintance with Mr H——, 
although he spoke very little ; but he 
has given me a very pressing invita 
tion to spend some days at his house, 
which I felt no hesitation about ac- 
cepting, and I purpose removing there 
to-morrow.” 


II. 


until a season when the excitement 
which now possesses me shall have in 
some degree subsided, and the ‘ divine 
voice’ of that region of enchantment, 
out of which I have just emerged, 
shall have ceased to ring around me. 
‘« One preliminary, however, Imust 
beg to arrange—and observe, I undere 
stand it as agreed to by you. It is, 
that you read straightforward as I 
write, and make no short cuts to the 
conclusion of my story. I am about 
to tell you of matters strange and dif 
ficult of comprehension. What I write 
to you, I may perhaps hereaftersubmit 
to more general perusal. Of what I 
now communicate to you, it is not 
improbable that I may attempt an ex- 
planation ; and to understand whether 
I succeed, it is necessary that you shall 
have read the entire account of what I 
endeavour to explain. In my view of 
such matters, even where feelings have 
been disproportionably excited, the 
are not unworthy of being noticed. 
You are not one of those who think 
that nothing but what can be touched 
or seen, deserves to be made mention 
of. You are willing to allow its pro- 
per reality to the world of imagina- 
tion ; and you know that if, even with- 


‘out an adequate cause, astonishment 


or terror has been strongly felt, the 
circumstances under which such sen~ 
sations were experienced, are as wor- 
thy of being recorded as are many of 
those important facts which are daily 
paraded in all the pomp with which 
printingcaninvest them. Hear,then,my 
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story as it appears to me proper to re- 
late it. Iam, for my own part, pers 
fectly satisfied that I was in a condi- 
tion which has not impaired my me- 
mory either of what I saw or what I 
felt; and although I was very highly 
disturbed while actually witnessing 
what I am now about to communicate, 
I was also keenly alive to every mi- 
nute particular, and have treasured up 
the most exact remembrance of it. 
_ “Tf it be any gratification to your 
vanity or your good-nature to know 
that ~ were much desired by your 
friends in their meetings and excur- 
sions, I have means ample to indulge 
you. While you were roaming in pla- 
ces where, as I learn from your let- 
ters, as well as from all other accounts, 
the moral sublime—if terror be a main 
ingredient in the idea which that in- 
definable term represents — abounds 
even by the way-side, the less enter- 
rising friends whom you had left be- 
ind, were purposing to indulge in the 
quieter and customary pleasures so li- 
berally offered toall who have strength 
and leisure to walk through the beau- 
tiful country extending to the very 
streets of our metropolis. Every thing 
favoured our sallying forth—the fresh 
morning—the confident promise of be- 
nign aaa. in short, all those 
little kindly and cheerful greetings on 
which, if I had not something of more 
interest to relate, I might think it not 
disagreeable idleness to linger. But 
we set out with no other regret than 
that you were not of our party, and 
many a time we endeavoured to imi- 
tate, or imagine, what you would have 
said and felt when the lights shone out 
more fairly on the hills, or, from some 
height, or sudden winding in our way, 
ocean unexpectedly saluted us. Do 
not be apprehensive that I am about 
to give you a diary of our tour. [ 
mention our setting forth merely to 
awaken in your mind the remem- 
brance of pleasant walks in which you 
have so often peer. ¢ py —- 
8 uisti.’ up with- 
|e saaieioen which may not 
assimilate with the terrible objects 
pow becoming familiar to you, but 
which will, I hope, weather even fiercer 
storms than are raging about you, and 
live to give you comfort, and even 
counsel, many days hence ;—call u 
pleasant remembrances, 
keep them with you as. you read my 
story. 


« T spare you the recital of all occurs 
rences, expressions, sights, and sounds, 
from the time when—I was going to 
say, we shook the city dust from our 
feet, but this would imply harshness 
of feeling where no asperity is felt, and 
I say merely—when we left the town, 
up to that moment when my narrative 
properly commences. At that time, 
we were stretched along a hill, at 
about two miles’ distance from Bray, 
and gazing on as calm and as beauti« 
fully lighted a sea-view as it has ever 
been my good fortune to behold. It 
is not easy to disengage yourself from 
the influence of such a scene; and I 
have often observed, that it imposes 
silence on even a gay party, and that 
the most daring holds his peace, un« 
til some change in the appearance of 
nature seems to break the spell, and 
restore the power of speech and mo« 
tion which had been previously sus- 
pended. We wereall silent, and were 
watching the lessening light upon the 
waters with as deep an interest as if 
the fortunes of some conscious being 
were connected with it; and I donot 
believe that even a whispered word 
was breathed, until the last dimi- 
nished speck of the evening light had 
flashed as from a gem its parting ra< 
diance, and was seen no more. Then 
we felt released, and were able to 
speak and speculate on the surround. 
ing objects. How pleasant we thought 
it would be to spend some days in.that 
place, and have our eyes in the morn« 
ing open as they closed at night on a 
scene of so much tranquil beauty ! On 
the summit of the hill, on the side of 
which we reclined, very little above 
us, there was a house, preserving the 
traces of ancient respectability, but 
evidently uninhabited and neglected. 
* How comes it,’ said I, ‘ that this 
mansion has fallen into such decay? 
Where could lovers of retirement find 
a more suitable abode? What fairer 
spot could be chosen for a temporary 
sojourn? Positively, I do not see, 
if we could procure admission, and 
gain some little appliances, where we 
could be better lodged for our pur« 
poses, than in this deserted mansion.’ 
—‘* Where,’ cried out Godfrey, and all 
joined him—‘ Where could we. find 
any thing more to our taste? and if 
we can only manage to make good our 
entrance, it is but a short distance to 
Bray, and we could easily supply a 
camp arrangement for the few days we 
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may remain here.’ The next consi- 
deration was, whether our design was 
practicable. The house is not near 
the high road—our arrival at its neigh- 
bourhood was owing to the accident of 
having chosen to continue our walk 
along the shore more perseveringly 
than in any former excursion ; and 
when we became desirous of obtaining 
shelter, we could see no cottage or ca- 
bin where we were likely to learn how 
we might be gratified. With very lit- 
tle expectation of success, we walked 
round the house, knocked at its doors, 
but had no answer. Both doors and 
windows were firmly closed, and the 
perfect stillness into which the echoes 
of our loud knocking died away, con- 
vinced us that we were unheard. Baf- 
fled in our projects, but not altogether 
without hope of success upon some 
other occasion, we pursued our route 
to Bray, and found ourselves at Quin’s 
before the night had decidedly set in, 
and before we had half finished what 
we had to say, or to propose, respect= 
ing the sea- view and the solitary house 
which had so interested and engaged 
us. What we learned now sti ‘fare 
ther excited our imaginations. The 
house was the place where that dread- 
ful murder was perpetrated of which 
you must remember the harrowing re- 
cital—that where a servant was sus- 
ted, but in which it was afterwards 
nown that a banditti were concerned. 
All the particulars were again brought 
before us, and it was added, that since 
the horrible event, the house had been 
deserted—that it had acquired the re- 
putation of being haunted—and that 
the owner, who resided in Bray, had 
not been able to procure the services 
of a watchman courageous enough to 
encounter the terrors by which it was 
nightly infested. 

‘* Our resolution wasinstantly taken 
we would volunteer to watch. We 
would go provided inst gross, cor- 
poreal visitants, and had not much 
to apprehend from the solemnity of 
ghostly salutations. Accordingly, we 
sought an interview with Mr ——, 

ietor of the evil-reputed man- 

sion, obtained his full permission to 
meet and lay the ghosts who haunted 
it ; and before noon, on the following 
day, were established in the peaceable 
— n of house and offices, to hold 
or such time as might suit our plea- 
sure andconvenience. I do not think 
you haye yet become acquainted with 
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this place—yet it is so well worth the 
seeing, that when you return, I shall 
not shrink from the task of accompa 
nying you to visit it. The house 
stands on an eminence, but, behind it, 
the ground rises so high, that when on 
the road you cannot even suspect that 
such a dwelling should lie between 
you and thestrand. On the platform, 
or little lawn before the principal en- 
trance, you feel yourself enclosed with- 
in hills which sweep in a semicircle 
to the sea, on one side in forms abrupt, 
and presenting a rocky and precipitous 
appearance; on the other, descending 
gently towards you, and at the sum- 
mit crowned with larger trees than 
you often meet with in such a place ; 
the steeps on both sides become rocky 
as they descend to the water’s edge, 
and between the barriers thus guard- 
ing the enclosure, a most verdant lawn 
slopes down to a little sandy beach of 
not more than a few yards in width, 
which separates it from thesea. It is 
not, however, of the beauty of this 
sweet seclusion—(that I should apply 
names like these tosuch a place !)—I 
am to write; and I will according] 
pass over all that we said and thought 
on such subjects, as likewise all our 
occupations during the day, and come 
at once to the time when our thoughts 
were turned to other matters than the 
beauties which surrounded us. ; 
** We had taken possession of the 
first floor, as being, for all purposes of 
defence or observation, the most cons 
venient. We had scrutinized, with 
the utmost carefulness, all parts of 
the house, and having, by bolt and 
bar, made fast every entrance, posted 
ourselves in a spacious apartment 
which looked out upon the sea, and 
was within an ante-room of oblong 
form, whose only window was above 
the entrance at the rear of the man- 
sion. The door opening from our 
apartment to this ante-room had been 
removed, but that which admitted to 
the other parts of the building, and 
through which alone we could be ap- 
proached, (for in our chamber there 
was but one door-way that communi- 
cated with the ante-room, ) was in good 
condition ; and having very strongly 
secured it, and having command of 
the various through which the 
house could be approached or entered, 
we felt ourselves, so far at least as 
mortals were concerned, safe from 
surprise. Being four in number, we 
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did not think it necessary, which, af- 
ter the fatigues of the day, would have 
an on apm = all should 
eep watch together ; and it was pro- 
posed to appoint a sentinel. But my 
amendment was adopted, that two 
should keep guard at a time, and in 
their turn have their sleepsecured from 
hostile invasion. The times of guard 
were decided by lot, and (you know I 
never have success in such decisions) 
I was, with Godfrey, to have the duty 
which was the least pleasant, that of 
being called from sleep to act the sen- 
tinel from midnight until morning. 
Islept soundly for about three hours. 
We had an excellent guard-bed ; Mr 
having sent in for our use a large 
pallet, (wehad deprecated bedglothes, ) 
and, with a fire blazing in the 
hearth, we felt a covering more than 
our clothes: quite unnecessary. But 
these are petty details. I was called 
to my office of sentinel in due course, 
and my companions succeeded to our 
vacated couch, and were soon in ha 
y insensibility. My comrade God- 
Py speedily betrayed symptoms of a 
tendency to follow their example ; 
while for my part, I never was more 
y awake in all my life. The 
novelty of my situation would, of it- 
self, have to some extent excited me, 
but, I am free to confess, I was not 
altogether void of apprehension. It 
would seem that I had no cause, but 
yet the terms in which my predeces- 
sors on guard had announced to me 
that during their watch all was quiet, 
were especially calculated to disturb 
my r . To my question on wa- 
king, how the past hours had gone, 
Francesco's answer was returned,— 
* Not a mouse stirring.’ How do you 
think this answer affected me? It 
brought up the entire of those awful 
passages from Hamlet vividly before 
me. The words seemed ominous of 
what I was to expect on my watch ; 
and my mind was instantly set into a 
frame which would render such mid- 
night encounter most terrible. I en- 
deavoured to satisfy myself that no 
answer could have been devised more 
pertinent to the occasion, and less a 
subject of wonder, than that which I 
had received. I endeavoured to chase 
away the thick-coming fancies which 
invaded my spirit; but, for a length 
of time, to little purpose. You can- 
not reason back the mind into the 
calmness out of which some accident 
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has disturbed it. However trivial-the 
cause or occasion by which you have 
been agitated, the disturbance is not 
the less real, and it continues, too, even 
after the cause has been removed ; and 
though the storm has ceased to blow, 
the sea is still swelling. In my case, 
you are aware that some peculiarities 
of opinion combine to increase the ef- 
ficacy of these suggestions of fear. 
You know my doubts as to whether 
imagination is any thing more than an 
unsuccessful effort to comprehend re- 
alities. We have sometimes discuss- 
ed, ‘ Whether such a creature as man 
can possibly imagine a species of ex- 
istence which has not been realised ? 
whether the fecundity of the human 
mind is greater than that of nature ? 
and, in short, whether he who made 
me has not created whatsoever it is 
possible for me to conceive?’ I need not 
remind you, that I have never decided 
this question in favour of my heart’s 
superstitious yearnings, or that I can 
produce good and sufficient arguments 
against forming such a decision; but 
it is certain, that the love of mystery, 
co-operating with the perplexing na- 
ture of the subject, has, on many an 
occasion, and on none more remarkably 
than this of which I am writing the 
story, so confused and embarrassed 
my reasonings, as to leave intellect lit- 
tle chance against imagination. Bee 
sides, you will remember, how narrow- 
ly imagination and belief are separa- 
ted,—how frequently the beings of the 
one overpass their boundaries, and mix 
among the inhabitants of the other,— 
how, when reason for a space resigns 
the office of keeping them apart, the 
two races become confounded; and 
you will admit, that he who, with me, 
familiarizes his mental eye to an ima~ 
or presence, is nurturing within 

im what may become the persuasion 
that he beholds an actual existence. 
You will not wonder, therefore, if, 
amidst the recollections suggested by 
that unfortunate expression of my 
friend, I found some food for the a 
petite, or love, for the marvellous, by 
which I acknowledge myself possess« 
ed. 

‘ A misfortune apparently trivial, and 
which, under other circumstances, had 
been of no moment, increased my dis< 
quiet. This was the drowsiness of 
poor Godfrey. I laboured, to the ute 
most stretch of my abilities, to keep 
him awake; but in vain. Many a time 
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have I: contended with my own repug- 
nance, and set myself to resist the le- 
thargic influence of companions who 
would not converse ; but never did I 
labour with greater perseverance, or 
torment myself to so little purpose, as 
in. my present trial of skill. I soon 
began to apprehend that some more 
than ordinary power was upon both 
Godfrey and myself. He was certain- 
ly as the deaf adder; but I, as cer- 
tainly, had not the charmer’s voice. 
I was conscious of more than wonted 
deficiency. [ never so strenuously 
sought for thoughts and images, but 
I never sought so unsuccessfully. God- 
frey is, in general, easily excited and 
easily amused ; but if ever I had any 
ability to interest, it seemed to have 
deserted me. Memory, and fancy, and 
the power of speech, forsook me in my 
need ; and all my faculties appeared 
as if they had leartied the black ser- 
vant’s most provoking rule of con- 
duct—‘ the more Massa call me, the 
more I won’t come.’ Well, the strug- 
gle was over ; after various manifesta- 
tions of consciousness giving way,— 
after monosyllabic answers uttered at 
random, and some sounds altogether 
inarticulate, where the power to frame 
a reply would not second the desire 
to intimate intelligence, Godfrey gave 
himself up to sleep ; and, with a vague 
impression that I was set apart to be 
the witness of some strange appari- 
tion—I felt myself alone. 

“* There is, you are aware, a belief 
very prevalent among ghost-seers, that 
spectres do not appear to more than a 
single spectator. This, according to 
the philosophy of those from whom I 
have derived all my visionary lore, 
is a law of the unsubstantial, and 
should be as implicitly received as the 
* laws of matter are ted amongst 
us. Whether this law (as are those 
which regulate the seemingly dess mys- 
terious portion of existence) be merely 
a maxim derived from experience, or 
whether it arise from a knowledge of 
the powers and capacities with which 
spiritual beings are invested, and of 
some great difficulty to be overcome 
by the bodiless in conversing with 
more than one mortal at a time— 
whether it should be received as law, 
merely because the varieties of appari- 
tions almost uniformly observe it, or 
because, from the difficulty of contri- 
ving a medium of communication be- 
tween the living and the dead, (which 


indeed Cardan and others acknow- 
ledge,) immaterial bei are con« 
strained to submit to it, I cannot pre- 
nounce ; but this I can unhesitatingly 
affirm, that, in my circumstances, there 
was nothing extravagant in imagining 
the existence and authority of some 
such law, and supposing myself singled 
out to witness an example of it. You 
may smile at this, but even of you I 
would scarcely fear to assert, that, 
were Pe in my condition, your smile 
would be but sickly. There lay two 
of my compapions stretched out on 
their pallet, and sleeping so deeply 
that even their breathing could not be 
heard ; Godfrey also, his head re- 
clined against the chimney- piece, in a 
most tranquil sleep, perfectly motion- 
less—nothing, in fact, which hid 
movement in the chamber, except oc- 
casionally the light of the fire, and the 
shadows from the candles, quivering 
upon the walls or ceiling. To be so 
circumstanced, on such an occasion, 
with my recollections, and with an 
unusual vitality of feeling, was to be, 
I confess it, very closely bordering on 
that state in which marvellous things 
may be imagined. I shall fully allow 
for this isposition to faney strange 
matters, and you may make the pro- 
per drawback before you give your 
assent. I had, at an earlier period of 
the night, acted the censor on my 
rashness in undertaking the part which 
I was performing. I had endeavour. 
* to m4 that a matter wie. ridi- 
culous, and sought thus to fortify 

mind aguas, tee thoughts of awe 
which were coming upon it; but now, 
all such efforts had ceased. {[ had 
become changed ; the influence of the 
hour—the silence—the solitariness— 
the images of insensibility before me, 
and my own acute wakefulness—all 
this, and perhaps something more 
mysterious still, exercised much power 
over me, and caused me to think that 
the change which I felt taking place 
within me, was but preparatory to 
something for which I was intended. 
I recollected that notices usually pre- 
cede the coming of spiritual visitants, 
and I began to fancy, that the altered 
state of my mind should be regarded 
as a warning. You will perhaps, be- 
fore you read any farther, exclaim, 
that in’ such a state of mind I was 
no more to be relied on than one in 
the delirium of fever. But attend ;—f 
was not upder such excitement whey 
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my singular adventure happened. The 
pba of my thoughts and fears was 
_changed ;. and although something of 
mystery and superstitious awe may 
have still lingered about me and min- 
gled with my sensations, they had not, 
I am perfectly confident, such power 
as they mizht have acquired had their 
influence been uninterrupted. 

«* But to proceed: After a vain com- 
bat with the awe which was over- 
mastering me, in a hope of obtaining 
some relief by change of place, I rose 
and walked to the window, which 
looked out upon the sea. The sound 
of my footsteps startled me, as if they 
were not my own. The truth is— 
and this, I believe, is a general truth, 
for I have had experience of it under 
other circumstances—when you have 
sat alone and musing late into the 
night, you often forget the existence 
of any other portion of your being 
than that which thinks, and, when 
you move, it seems to you for a mo- 
ment strange that you cannot move in 
silence. In other cases, the state of 
feeling in which this phenomenon oc- 
curs, is of a pleasing, as well as of a 
solemn character—in mine, the pre- 
vious excitement was so great, that it 
became painfully exasperated for the 
first instant, and then (I suppose I 
could bear no more) the intensity of 
my mysterious emotions n rapidly 
to subside ; and although the first sa- 
lute I received, on reaching the win- 
dow, was the flapping of wings from 
a large bird which flew heavily past, 
my returning composure was not sca- 
red, and I looked forth over the shining 
sea with comparative tranquillity. I 
had now an opportunity, such as never 
before was so fully given me, of com- 
paring the admiration in which the 
nocturnal heavens are contemplated, 
with that superstitious awe which I 
had just before experienced. Pardon 
me for dwelling thus at length on my 
observations and emotions. I have 
been so much in the habit of opening 
my entire soul to you, that I am very 
desirous of laying before you every 
thing which was presented to my mind 
and my senses on a night which, I 
suppose, I never can forget. What I 
thought has to me its importanee much 
enhanced by what I saw and heard ; 

and I should begin to think of you as 
one who did not participate in all my 
secrets, were you to remain unace 
quainted with it, I was speaking of 


‘full of mystery—that 
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the difference between that state of 
feeling in which I gazed on the silent 
heavens, and that in which I was fas- 
cinated by my terrors. To some the 


difficulty would be to discern resem- 
blance, not to detect a difference, be- 
tween states of mind so seemingly un- 
like each other. You, however, are 
not of this number. You know that 
the influence of the night heavens is 
e who yields 
himself to it, feels an indefinite ex- 
pectation that some wonder is about 
to take place. I speak of nights when 
the moon shines brightly,—nature 
then, in its quietness, seems as if it 
awaited some great event. I was go- 
ing to say, the theatre is lighted uP, 
and the stillness is no more than the 
suitable prelude and pause of. expec- 
tation with which the coming wonder 
is looked for ; but I reject my illus- 
tration, because, although it might 
assimilate with the principle on which 
we are moved, it is very unsuitable to 
the emotion thus originated. With- 
out simile or illustration, however, it 
is perfectly clear, that we never stand 
out alone in the silent moonlight, 
without being conscious (if no other 
sensations have pre-occupied us) of 
some vague imagination all is not 
a complete, and that what we be- 

old, and what we feel, is no more 
than due preparation for the voice or 
the vision which is to be revealed to 
us. But this imagination is altogether 
destitute of gloom and terror; our 
anticipations are benign, our feelings 
are wholesome, and our sensations 
differ as widely from such as I had 
lately experienced, as they would on 
our escaping from some fetid charnel 
vault, and emerging into the lights 
and airs of this upper world. 

* How long I enjoyed the beautiful 
prospect before me, and my relief from 
shapeless terrors, I cannot say. I was 
recalled to a sense of the place and my 
condition, by a shrill whistle which I 
heard, faint, but perfectly distinct, at 
a considerable distance to my left, and 
close to the shore. This was, I con« 
cluded, a signal, for it was presently 
answered from seemingly a greater dis- 
tance, I now deliberated whether I 
ought not to awaken my companions, 
but the occasion did not, I thought, 
justify apprehension, and I determined 
to await something more decisive. 
Shortly after, a little boat appeared is- 
suing from the direction in which the 
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whistle had sounded, as from 
the ledge of rock on my left, and 
moving slowly along. I could see the 
flash of the oars, but could not distin- 
guish the sound they made in the wa 
ter. Now I thought I had a justifiable 
cause for disturbing my companions’ 
t least Godfrey's, whose post 
it was to watch ; but, strange as it may 
seem, my efforts were to no purpose, 
and the moment! ceased to shake him, 
he relapsed into slumber again. I did 
not wish to call out aloud, not from a 
disinclination to molest the sleepers, 
but somehow silence itself at such an 
hour insists on being respected, and 
you cannot invade it rudely. I had 
almost determined to try whether I 
eould not succeed better with the oc- 
cupiers of the couch than with God- 
frey ; but as, if there were to be any 
forbearance, they were entitled to it, I 
proceeded again to the window, pur- 
ing to be decided by what I should 
Behold The boat was still in sight, 
but not nearing the little cove at the 
bottom of the lawn. It seemed rather 
putting out to sea, and had soon pass- 
ed beyond the hill on my right, and 
became lost to my view. I saw now 
no necessity for giving an alarm. I 
had envutellg examined the arms with 
which we were provided—looked to 
the fastenings of windows and doors— 
and, now that the menace from with- 
out had passed away, and that my 
fancy, wearied or exhausted, ceased its 
persecutions, I drew my chair towards 
the fire, and patiently waited for the 
morning. 

‘* And in due course I am to believe 
morning came, but before it, came to 
me a more unwelcome visitant. Lit- 
tle time was given me for reflection. 
Few and short notices were afforded 
of the coming dread. Only one whistle, 
low, but near to the house, followed 
bya whispered monosyllable ; the word 
was ‘ Now,’ in my chamber or its 
immediate neighbourhood—whisper- 
ed, but dreadfully audible—then a 
slight rustle, which was only not si- 
lence, and when I started and looked 
round, at two paces distant—not 
more—the dreaded being confronted 
me. In his form or aspect there was 
nothing of that horrid nature which [ 
had been led to expect—no stain of 
blood—no countenance of despair. I 
have the appearance fully before me 
at this moment—a figure rather tall, 
and quite enveloped in a large cloak 
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—calm steady eyes—a head uncover- 
ed, and of fine formation, and a vi 
which gave you the idea of one w 
was beyond ear and beyond surprise. 
A countenance of this nature, even on 
common occasions, has great powér 
over you. You offer an involuntary 
homage to one whom you believe to 
have attained that height of philoso- 
phic security where nothing can agi- 
tate or amaze. Whether “this height 
is ever attained through any passage 
but the grave, I will not now conjec- 
ture, but leave you to imagine how I 
felt, quelled and controlled by such 
an appearance as I beheld, and by the 
awfulness with which my imagina- 
tion invested it—Suppose it only ima- 
gination which caused me to believe 
that I saw no inhabitant of the earth— 
1 did not, however, give myself up to 
this imagination. I strove to think 
that I was looking on a being mortal 
and sensible to injury as myself, and 
I prevailed. I remembered the suc« 
cession of sounds before his appear 
ance—the whistle from without— 
that prompting whisper, the terri- 
ble ‘ Now’—the rustle which attend- 
ed the coming of this new guest to 
our chamber, and I concluded that 
all indicated human contrivance and a 
mortal visitant. Then for the first 
time I looked eagerly to the arms, 
but he stood at the table on which 
they were laid, and I felt convinced 
that he was prepared to baffle any 
attempt I could make to procure them. 
I cast an eye on my companions— 
they were sleeping with an indiffer« 
ence which provoked my anger, and 
I stamped on the floor and uttered 
some passionate exclamation. Still my 
persecutor looked on unmoved—and 
my poor friends, after an inarticulate 
murmur from Godfrey, continued in 
deep and silent slumber. Could our 
wine have been drugged ?—I had drank 
only water. Had my companions taken 
unconsciously an opiate, and were we 
all now to pay the penalties—I of m 
abstinence, and they of indiseretion? 
The instant this thought presented it« 
self to my mind, I became desperate ; 
I dashed my hand violently against my 
head, and in another moment I would 
have been, if I had persisted in thé 
attempt, engaged in a struggle for life 
or death with my adversary. He saw 
what was passing in my mind, and 
with the same com manner which 


never deserted him, he moved his 
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head, mournfully, I thought, and said, 
in a rapid whisper, ‘ Forbear—be 
temperate and discreet, and no evil 
shall befall you or your companions, 
— if you are violent, nothing can save 
you. His words and manner re- 
called me. to reason. Surely, even 
though his intents were evil, he was 
not without adherents to upbold him 
in them. Some subtile agency must 
have contrived the plot to which my 
friends were victims,—the whistle in 
the neighbourhood of the house must 
have signified the approach of parti- 
sans,—and, as we were circumstanced, 
resistance (in all probability) to arm- 
ed numbers, was not to be thought of. 
You will not then be surprised that 
my resolution gave way, nor perhaps 
at my subsequent conduct. He spoke 
ain—not in a whisper, but in a tone 
so low, although without apparent ef- 
fort or restraint, that his voice scarcely 
louder. ‘ Your intrusion 
here was rash and culpable. You came 
to indulge your curiosity; have you 
co to pursue the adventure, and 
have the mystery disclosed ?’ I looked 
to the arms, and for the first time he 
smiled. ‘ They are not necessary,’ 
said he. ‘ Are you willing,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ to learn what you have ex- 
yourself to untried peril that 
you might know? Will you, he con- 
tinued, ‘ accompany me ?’ 

“* I hesita for a moment, and 
he proceeded—‘ You are not safer here 
than outside this chamber ; your best 
security is to confide in me.—Are you 
ready to follow me—unarmed ?” 

« I ran rapidly over all the cir- 
cumstances of my situation. I was, I 
might say, alone and defenceless, sur- 
rounded, I had no doubt, if my ad- 
versaries were mortal, by numbers, 
which it was absurd to think of with- 
standing. What should it avail me 
to manifest distrust ? The love of ad- 
venture, too, awoke in me. Why might 
I not have the fortune to witness 
things worthy of remembrance? Why 
might.I not be a means of extrica- 
ting our entire party from danger. 
* I will confide in you,’ said I ; ‘ lead 
on.’ 

**T looked, with all the anxiety na- 
tural in my situation, to see how my 
communication would be received ; 
but the face remained quite unmoved 
—no malignant satisfaction—no plea- 
sure—no surprise—he simply, by a 
slight inclination of his head, gave 
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notice that my proposal was accepted ; 
and in the next moment was passing 
through the wall of the chamber, 
which seemed to open to give him.ad« 
mission. In the state of mind in which 
I was, things very strange appear. 
ed natural ; and, without a pause, [ 
followed my mysterious conductor, 
1 pursued the rustling of his cloak, 
and soon found myself descending a 
natrow staircase. I groped my way 
in darkness for a few minutes, and af. 
ter proceeding for some paces along a 
passage to which the staircase led, 
found myself in a little square apart. 
ment, without furniture of any kind, 
the floor of which was flagged, and 
which was lighted by a lamp suspends 
ed from the ceiling. Here my cone 
ductor paused, and seemed to reflect 
for a moment. ‘ That door,’ said he, 
directing his eyes towards a door co- 
vered with black cloth at a corner of 
the room, ‘ it should not be clesed 
—pray open it.’ 

** What did he mean by this com- 
mand ? Was I to be precipitated upon 
some sudden destruction ? Why was 
I to be thus thrust upon an unseen 
danger, and to lead the way, where I 
had promised only tofollow? Although 
unarmed, I had hitherto held myself 
prepared, in case of treachery, to exert 
my strength to the utmost ; and was 
determined, if my guide betrayed me, 
to seize upon him, and make him feel 
the energy of a dying grasp ; but here 
I was to be taken at vantage ; enemies, 
perhaps, suddenly ta start up before, 
a perfidious instigator of them behind, 
—I was to suffer without an effort: at 
revenge. ‘ I will not do it—I will 
séll my life dear,’ and I looked round 
for some weapon to second my despe- 
rate intent. 

* ¢ Your life—What puts your life 
in peril? You are safe as in your fa- 
ther’s house.’ I felt strangely assured 
by the tones of his singular voice, so 

assionless, but so impressive. Still, 

owever, I shrunk from the office he 
would assign me, and said, with full 
determination of purpose,—‘ I will 
not go before you ; I promised to fol- 
low where you led—Go you on—open 
that door, and still I follow.’ 

** He was silent for a moment ; and, 
for the first time since I saw him, 
appeared disturbed ; he even smiled a 
scornful and bitter smile, and replied, 
repeating my words in a tone suitable 
to his altered appearance‘ Open that 
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door—open that door—Behold !’ and 
he cast off the cloak which had hi- 
therto concealed hisfigure, and stretch- 
ed out towards me, arms from which 
the hands had been lopped off, and 
horrid from recent mutilation ;—‘ Be- 
hold !’ he repeated, in a voice of 
thunder. It was a ghastly sight to 
see the stern and inflamed aspect, 
the naked, mangled arms, vividly be- 
fore me; and all other parts uf the 
figure, whether from my visual weak- 
ness, or from some more fearful cause, 
indistinct and dim, as if a vapour sur- 
rounded the form—and the angry 
eountenance, and the mutilated limbs, 
were protruded from it. 

** ] was horror-struck ; at one mo- 
ment I felt a tear in my eye—but I was 
not relieved by weeping. When I re- 
covered power of motion, I walked 
with the submissiveness of a child to 
do his bidding. A glove had been left 
on the handle of the door, and I -re- 
member fearing to ye ee although 
it was damp from what seemed like 
blood. I proceeded to do my work. 


1 turned the handle—but it was with 


difficulty. I felt even as if some motion 
in the door resisted me, as I attempt- 
ed to open it ; but I now became des- 
perate ; and although a struggling 
resistance was made to my efforts, and 
although sounds, as of the murmur 
of human voices, were uttered to deter 
me, I persevered, until at one effort, 
more violent than the rest, I seemed 
to have succeeded, and the door was 
about to fly open, when I heard a 
voice indistinctly, but which I could 
perfectly understand ; it said,—‘ M y 
nose !—my nose !—unhand my nose !” 
I awoke, and found that I had made 
free with that feature of poor God- 
frey’s face, and that he and I were 
bathed in the blood which was issu- 
ing copiously from it. 

*¢ Pause, dear O’Brien, for an in- 
stant; do not avenge yourself on my 
poor packet. It has not done you wrong, 
nor has its author ; and if you reco 
lect yourself, you must remember 
that, by anticipation, you have amply 
had your revenge. Not—do not think 
it—in your late communication. Far 
be it from me to insinuate that your 
adventures are to terminate as mine 
has ended. No, it never entered into 
my mind thus to disparage your re- 
cital ; but I find an ad score against 

ou, and I know you are too just to 
e angry at the manner in which it is 
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wiped away. Do you remember ?— 
but no, perhaps you do not,—few re- 
collect better than you what they have 
read, but few forget faster what they 
have invented. I can refresh your me- 
mory, however ; and I quote from my 
commonplace book, Article,‘ Dreams,’ 
—my accusation against you:—‘ Phe- 
nomena in dreaming. Identity and 
diversity—conversation with O'Brien 
on the subject, who related the fol- 
lowing dream, and described it. as 
having resulted from our conversa~ 
tions on the above subjects, and from 
his engagement in the study of op- 


cs. 
«¢ ¢ T dreamed,’ said he, ‘ that I was 
walking on the shore, near Bray, and 
looking towards the Welsh moun- 
tains, which appeared distinctly visi- 
=< As I was cose - hc 
my fancy act asa ifier, and shew 
- the "nine and valleys they en- 
closed, I found myself amongst them, 
but now, strange to say, they seemed 
less lofty than'when I saw them at so 
considerable a distance. Also I had 
ceased to be alone, and to my com- 
panion, who, though unknown to me, 
seemed yet familiar, and in some sort 
connected with my former life, I spoke 
of the wonder with which I regarded 
the very strange phenomenon present- 
ed to me. He endeavoured to explain 
why the mountains diminished as I 
approached them, spoke of the effects 
ot mist and distance ; but I was not 
satisfied.—‘ No,’ said I, ‘ the laws of 
optics are violated, and either these 
laws are unsourd, or some strange de- 
ception is practised on us. Oh,’ said 
I, delighted “at my discovery, all is 
delusion—these are not vales or moun- 
tains—it is a dream.’—‘ No,’ replied 
my companion, ‘ that cannot be ; you 
may be dreaming, but I am waking.’ 
—What absurdity can be imagined 
greater, than that two persons shall 
become involved in the same dream, 
and shall converse in it? I was per- 
plexed—but at length extricated my- 
self. ‘ There are no two persons—I 
am the only person concerned—you 
are the mere creature of my dream.’ 
—‘ That,’ said my pertinacious o 
nent, ‘ that I deny. If either 
ideal, I insist you are the shadow. I 
feel my existence too strong in me to 
imagine that I am the shade of a 
dream, or the dream of a shade, in 
any other sense than that in which 
the old philosopher opeies that figure 
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to the life of all mankind. I certain- 
ly will not resign my claim to my 
own separate identity.'—How was this 
question to be decided ? We had both 
become satisfied that one of us was the 
shadow of a dream, but neither would 
acquiesce in the notion that he was to 
have his portion only in so fleeting an 
existence. How was the matter to be 
decided ? My tormentor a 
contrivance. We should each give 
the other a cuff on the ear, and as- 
certain thus the shadow and the sub- 
stance. I was to strike first, and I de- 
livered my buffet with hearty good- 
will ; my hand fell noiseless upon his 
cheek, but to my mortification, there 
he stood still, with a malicious grin 
upon his countenance, and ready to 
repay my blow with interest. Now 
came my trial and my alarm. I dread- 
ed what the effects of the blow might 
be ; sure I was that I had real life ; 
but not,sure, that the issue of the 
trial might not adjudicate me a sha- 
dow, and. banish me for ever to the 
land of dreams. My persecutor seem- 
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ed to enjoy my distress, and to dally 
with delight of the vengeance he wag 


to indulge in. He raised his arm, 
and strained his muscles for the blow 
by which I was to be proved nothing ; 
but my dread of annihilation became 
too severe, and before the biow des- 
cended, I awoke in ecstasies that I had 
not been pronounced a vision.’ 

«¢ * This is Mr O’Brien’s recital, and 
I find two lines drawn across it, and 
the following comment :—‘ N.B.—O’- 
Brien has told me that he invented 
the above story merely for his own 
and my amusement.’ Now, confess, 
have you been punished beyond your 
deserts? I have merely had my reé 
venge; but I promise, that, without 
provocation, I will not again assail 
you, * Hic victor coestus artemque 
repono.’ Let me hear soon that you 
bear no malice in your heart, and that 
you believe me no shadow, or delusion, 
or tormentor, but most sincerely your 
friend, 

6¢ CuarLes HastInes.” 





THE FRANCISCAN AND THE BROTHERAOOD. 


From the Latin of Buchanan. 


INTRODUCTION. 


At the time when the great Scot- 
tish reformer John Knox, through the 
instrumentality of an overruling Pro- 
vidence, made his appearance, the Ro- 
man Catholic religion in Scotland had 
arrived at that pitch of corruption 
and abuse to which, from its very na- 
ture, it must always incline. Being 
founded on the evil ions of the 
human mind, in so far as it differs 
from the pure doctrines and precepts 
of Christianity, such evil passions it 
must always subserve ; and as, in ma- 
ny cases, it has substituted the dog- 
mas of fallible and sinful beings, in 
the place of the infallible oracles of 
God, its tendency is to enslave, to 
darken, and degrade, the human un- 
derstanding. ‘To the full exercise of 
the mind it must be, and always has 
been, the declared enemy : it shrinks 
from the light of reason, as the phan- 
toms and fiends of darkness flee the 


— of the day-spring: it can 
y reign and domineer amid igno- 
rance and the prostration of the powers 
of the human understanding: it is 


despotic in its enactments, intolerant 
in its exactions, and bloody and per- 
secuting in its spirit. It has always 
set its face against every improvement 
and innovation ; and has looked with 
the scowl of eres on every 
art and science which did not minister 
to the promotion and advancement of 
its own superstitious rites and cere- 
monies. Every thing that tended to 
expand and strengthen the intellect 
of man, it has ever opposed ; and if it 
has been the friend and foster-mother of 
Painting, Architecture, Statuary, and 
Music,—and of this there can be no 
doubt,—it was because it perceived in 
these most glorious arts, the most 
powerful auxiliaries to enslave the spi- 
rit of man, by working on his imagi- 
nation, and to darken him through 
the medium of his senses and his feel- 
ings. In this respect it has put in 
practice the devices of ancient hea- 
thenism, which also was indebted to 
the fine arts for much of its power and 
efficiency. Jt also appealed to the 
senses and the imagination ; it embo« 
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died, in pictured and sculptured forms, 
the abstract conceptions and the tra- 
ditionary lore of the human mind— 
the virtues and the vices of the deified 


hero and legi oa Types power of a 
ading love—the principles, re 
papi that.r te the air, the 


earth, and the water—and, in fine, the 
whole being of man, as he has been, 
as he is, and as he hopes or fears to 
be. 

Popery is Christianity engrafted on 
the Paganism of Greece and Rome, 
and its fruits have the flavour, and 
have always partaken much of the na- 
ture, of the parent stock. The statue 
of the Thunderer required but little 
alteration to be a fit. ntation of 
the Fisherman of Galilee: the soror 
atque conjux Jovis was but another 
expression for the mother of God, and 
the queen of heaven ;—and from the 
Mythologic Tartarus, the cunning 
priesthood could easily borrow all the 
grim and horrific imagery of their pur- 
gatory. The resemblance between the 
two is, in various particulars, remark- 
ably.complete ; but the priest of St 
Peter was unlike the priest of Poly- 
theism in the article of toleration. 
These rejected not the gods of others, 
nor persecuted the worshippers of 
strange gods, if so be that Jupiter and 
all his — were treated with ae a 

t, and not spoken against. The Po- 
Iythelst never pater yo all without 

e pale of his church are accursed 
now and for ever; he was the most 
accommodating of religionists. Your 
god was his god, for whom indeed he 
exacted from you a decent degree of 
reverence; and with a “ quocunque 
alio nomine voceris,” he lifted up the 
voice of supplication and of adoration 
to the gods of foreign lands, whose 
power, and whose attributes, and 
whose very names, he did not and cared 
not to know. The Athenian had an 
altar dedicated to the unknown god— 
like an hospitable landlord who keeps 
a place vacant for an unexpected guest 
—even although he had thousands of 
his own to worship ; and in the Ro- 

Pantheon, there was a niche for 

cht hen of pa an divinity that 
might to make his appearance. 
iueer <a and ‘ouatliee people 
such as the Scots, Popery flourished 
long and prevailed ; and at the time 
of the Reformation, its corruptions and 
impostures, and the profligacy of its 
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priests, are scarcely credible. Some of 
our ancient kings had been devotees of 
the sternest cast, who had lavished on 
the church both lands and treasures, 
in order to lay up for themselves trea- 
sures in heaven. Others of them, the 
slaves of every evil passion, and the 
perpetrators of the foulest crimes, 
were taught yy their ghostly counsel- 
lors, that gold and , and the. 
church’s prayers, alone could purchase 
for them the forgiveness of the past, 
immunity for the future, and Bliss 
eternal. The prince, the peer, and 
peasant, the religious enthusiast and 
the dissipated profligate, all were exe 
cellent subjects for the crafty minis- 
ters of this polluted system, who re= 
velled and rioted, flourished and fat« 
tened, amid the ignorance and the 
crimes of a priest-enslaved people. 
Vice, in all its hideous shapes, started. 
up from amidst this rank hotbed, this 
superfetation, of wealth and luxury. 
The priests, like Jeshurun of the O 
Testament, ‘‘ waxed fat, and kicked. 
They provoked God to jealousy with 
strauge gods, with abominations pro 
veked they him to anger. They sa- 
crificed unto devils, not to God. 3 to 
gods whom they knew not, to new 
*” that came newly up. And when 

e Lord saw it, he abhorred them, 
because of the provoking of his sons 
and of his daughter. And he said, I 
will hide my face from them, I will 
see what their end shall be ; for the 
are a very froward generation, ‘child- 
ren in whom there is no faith.”— 
(Deut. 32, 14.) 

The greater, and that, too, the more 
fertile part of the kingdom, was in the 
hands of the churchmen, who squan< 


dered away their immense wealth by 


indulging in every luxury, and riot- 
ing in every extravagant pleasure. Pre< 
vented by the laws of their church 
from marrying, and persecuting with 
relentless every one of their order 
who transgressed such laws, but at 
the same time winking at the abomi- 
nations to which this unnatural re- 
striction gave rise, they lived in 
profligacy with courtezans, whom the 
maintained in the eae pomp po 
luxury, and with whose offspring even 
the great and the noble- did not dis- 
dain an alliance, because of the splen- 
did fortunes which thereby accrued to 
them. They di ed all secular 
jurisdiction, and every enactment 
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but that of the church, of which they 
were both the framers and the admi- 
nistrators, in no estimation ; and this, 
with the doctrine and practice of con- 
fession, was an instrument of tremen- 
dous power, which made the high and 
the mighty, as well as the and 
} humble, tremble - ve 
Their: igacy was only ex y 
their 4 hemo and with every kind 
of sound learning, whether sacred or 
profane, they were utterly unacquaint- 
ed. Buchanan has recorded, that in 
his time the clergy were so unlearned 
that they inveig against Martin 
Luther as the author of a heretical 
book called the New Testament—but 
as for them, they would adhere to the 
Old.* eee, legi — ome 
every ngs t in broad Sco might, 
in so far as his knowledge was con- 
cerned, have declared. Like the fo- 
reign monk, the Scot also accounted 
Greek the t of all heresies ; and 
both of them would have affirmed, as 
one of them is said to have done, that 
whoever learned Hebrew instantly be- 
came a Jew. 
To every religion which insists on 
outward ceremony as paramount to 
every thing else, men are found to be 
very bigoted, and very exact in its 
obeervances. The Jews found it an 
easy matter to make broad their phy- 
lacteries, to make clean the outside of 
the cup and the platter, to build the 
tombs of the prophets, and garnish the 
sepulchres of the righteous ; but they 
were condemned for omitting the 
_weightier matters of the law—judg- 
ment, mercy, and faith. The religion 
of the Roman Catholic at the time of 
the Reformation, like that of the hy- 
pocritic Scribes and Pharisees, con- 
sisted more in what the Scriptures 
emphatically calt bodily service, than 
in the worship of the heart. There is 
a natural tendency in the human mind 
to substitute ceremony for reality—to 
are every thing to rather than 
the heart ; and to this perverted prin- 
one Popery gives every scope and fa- 
ility. The Papist of former times— 
we say not what he is now—was 
taught to be exact in mumbling his 








[sepe: 
Aves and Credos, and in counting his 
beads; to be profuse of his crossings and: 
genuflexions, to pay highly for masses 
and indulgences, to abstain from flesh 
on Fridays,—and this was of greater 
moment than in abstaining from the 
lusts of the flesh on this and every 
other day,—to practise fastings, lashe 
ings, and watchings—to commit every 
faculty of his mind, and every move- 
ment of his body, to the will and 
keeping of the Holy Church. The God 
of Revelation, who is represented as a 
jealous God, and who will not allow 
the worship due to him to be given to 
another, was in a manner overlooked 
amid a multitude of angels and saints, 
male and female. ‘“‘ The queen of 
heaven” was more the mediator be- 
tween God and man, than He “* whom: 
God heareth always ;” and the confes- 
sion of sin to a sinful priest procured 
a pardon for the past, and indulgence 
for the future. 

Pious frauds of every possible de- 
scription were practised on an ignorant 
and superstitious people ; and all the 
trumpery of relics and rotten bones, 
which never belonged to apostles, 
saints, or martyrs, and were not worth 
a sous if they had, were brought from 
Rome and Jerusalem, where they had 
never been, and sold for money, or 
used as the instruments for perform. 
ing every species of fraud, under the 
name of miracles. Images of wood 
and lead—representing saints who, had: 
they lived in our day, would in many: 
instances infallibly have been hanged, 
and, like our modern gipsies and for- 
tune-tellers, had the power of procu- 
ring every blessing under heaven to 
those that used them—were sold for 
the sake of filthy lucre. ‘The king~ 
dom,” says the excellent and learned 
M‘Crie, “ swarmed with ignorant, 
idle, luxurious monks, who like lo- 
custs, devoured the fruits of the earth, 
and filled the air with pestilential in- 
fection ; with friars, white, black, and 
grey; canons regular, and of St An< 
thony, Carmelites, Carthusians, Cor< 
deliers, Dominicans, Franciscans, Con- 
ventuals, and Observantines, Jacobins, 
Premonstratensians, monks of Tyrone, 








* Taodunum inde profecti, ipsi se predicabant ad penas de Novi Testamenti lecto- 
ribus insumendas. Nam, illa tempestate, id inter gravissima crimina numerabatur ; 






tantaque erat cecitas, ut sacerdotum plerique, novitatis nomine offensi, contendunt, 


eum librum nuper 


a Martino Luthero fuisse scriptum, ac Vetus Testamentum repose 
cunt.—Hist. Lib. 15, p. 291. Ruddiman’s Edition. 
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and of Vallis Caulium, and Hospital- 
lers, or Holy Knights of St John of 
Jerusalem; nuns of St Austin, St 
Clair, St Scholastica, and St Cathe- 
rine of Sienna, with canonesses of va- 
rious clans.”* 
Through this night of thick and 
loomy darkness a ray of divine light 
d penetrated, even before the ap- 
pearance, in the character of a reform- 
er, of 





“ that fals apostat priest, 
Enemie to Chryst, and mannis salvatioun, 
Your Maister Knox,” — 


as Nicol Burne, a priest of the Ro- 
mish Church, has designated him. 
Knox was at this time an ordained 
minister of that church which he was 
destined soon after to overthrow; 
spending his days and nights in inves- 
tigating the Scriptures of holiness, in 
comparing their doctrines with the 
sinful: maxims and corrupt policy of 
that system to which he himself bee 
longed, and in putting on the whole 
armour of righteousness, till he was 
ready to go forth as the mighty cham- 
pion of truth, and in the power of the 
spirit of God, to fight, to conquer, and 
to reform. The doctrines of Martin 
Luther, or rather the doctrines of the 
Bible promulgated by him, which, 
like an earthquake, were now convul- 
sing the whole of Europe, and shaking 
the strongholds of superstition and 
ignorance, were felt also in benighted 
Scotland, into which the books of Lu- 
ther had been introduced, notwith- 
standing the acts of her parliament 
which prohibited them, and declared 
that she had always “ bene clene of 
all sic filth and vice.”t The good 
seed had sunk deep into the hearts of 
not a few, producing the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness, and strength- 
ening them to bear that storm of vio- 
lence and persecution which many,— 
and of martyrdom, which some, had 
afterwards to endure. 

The language and literature of 
Greece and Rome, which at this time 
were cultivated with the greatest ar- 
dour, helped to overturn that pillar 
and support of superstition—the scho- 
lastic philosophy: and men, having 
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burst asunder the bands which had so 
long cribbed and confined them, be- 
gan to expatiate at large over the fair 
fields of ancient history, which inspi- 
red them with the love of liberty, and 
supplied them with the brightest ex- 
amples of patriotism ; to drink at the 
living streams of poetry, which invi- 
gorated their minds, while it refined 
their taste; and to grapple with the 
subtleties of the ancient metaphysics, 
which sharpened the intellect, and 
— up to them a simpler and more 
philosophic logic than that to which 
they had been accustomed. The minds 
of the people, too, had been gradually 
opened to — the cae or of 
Popery, and the profiigacy of its mi- 
sepia; by the satires, plays, and songs 
of the poets, who, in all ages and in 
all countries, have been the first and 
the greatest of reformers.{ The works 
of Sir David Lindsay, in this respect, 
exerted an extraordinary influence on 
the minds of his countrymen. His 
‘* Satyre on the Three Estates,” and 
his “‘ Monarchies,” were both direct- 
ed to this most important end, namely, 
the errors, the corruptions, and the 
vices of the Romish Church. In the 
latter of these productions, he has ex« 
hibited the rise and progress, the er« 
rors and abuse, of Papacy, with the 
precision and minuteness of an histo« 
rian ; and, as we learn from the chro< 
nicles of those times that the poems 
of Lindsay were read by “‘ every man, 
woman, and child,” their influence 
must have been great. The priests, who 
were 80 alive to every other species of 
heresy, did not perceive, ‘ill expe 
ence had taught them, the deadly con- 
sequences to their order of this most 
powerful and efficient of heresies. 
Songs, and not sermons, ought to have 
been the objects of their persecutions ; 
Lindsay, and not Luther, should have 
been the theme of their vituperation ; 
and the bards, instead of the laurel, 
should have worn the martyr’s crown. 
Wise in their generation in many re- 
spects, herein were they blinded: the 
poets unveiled to the eyes of the péo< 
ple the pomp, the pride, and the pro« 
fligacy, of their priests ; and all the 
fulminations of popes, and the ana« 





* Life of John Knox, vol. i. p. 18. 


+ Acta Parliamentorum Scotiz, vol. ii. p. 295. 


$ See a very learned and interesting dissertation on this subject in M‘Crie’s Life of 


Knox, vol. i. p. 360. 
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themas of prelates, and the threatened 
pajas, and penalties in this world and 
the next, d not re-establish in the 
e that respect for 


minds, of 
= Fett ich the poets had 
eradicated 
Even so early as the year 1525, be- 
fore Henry VIII. of Enghind had 
uarrelled with the Romish See, the 
reformed opinions had found their 
wag ote Scotland ; and in 1528, Pa- 
ick Hamilton, closely related to our 
kings by lineage, and the first of Seot- 
tish marty?s, sealed the firmness of 
his belief by suffering at the stake. 
Between this and 1540 the flames of 
persecution blazed in every part of the 
country, and many suffered martyr- 
dom for conscience’ sake, in the most 
cruel and revolting manner. “ In the 
inning of the year 1539,” says Bu- 
chanan, “‘ several persons, being sus- 
pected of Lutheranism, were put in 
ward, and towards the end of Febru- 
ary five were burned, nine recanted, 
several suffered banishment. Among 
Ponti ingen Ra 
w is guards slept, esca 
the window of the room — he was 
_.Buchanan, while in France, had 
been tutor to Lord Cassilis from 1532 
poi and wari —— with his 
pupil to Scotland. ile residing at 
the Earl's seat in Ayrshire, he compo- 
sed a short poem against the Francis- 
cans, called ‘‘ Somnium,” in imitation 
of Dunbar’s, entitled, ““ How Dunbar 
was desyred to be ane Frier,”+ in 
which he lashes their viees and hypo- 
crisy, and which geve great offence to 
these very sensitive individuals. 
was about to return to 
France, when James V. appointed him 
preceptor to his natural son, James 
Stewart, whose mother’s name was 
Elizabeth Shaw, of the family of Sau- 
ehie, and not him, as it is generally 
supposed, who was afterwards the re- 
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About the time of Buchanan’s pre- 
ferment to this office, the Franciscans, 
who had not forgotten the severity. of 
the “‘ Somnium,” and were ap 
that the reviler of their order 
have found favour in the eyes of his 
sovereign, were suspected by. King 
James of having been parties, along 
with several of the nobility, ina late 
conspiracy against his own life.t The 
king naturally fixed on Buchanan as 
the fittest person to inflict a suitable 
punishment on them, both on account 
of his great talents, and from the con- 
sideration that the poet’s own private 
wrongs from the Franciscans would 
give a keener edge to the satire, and 
make it more cutting and severe. 
‘¢ Si natura negat, facit indignatio ver. 
sum.” 

Buchanan, who did not wish to em- 
broil himself farther with these pow. 
erful monks, the effect of whose re« 
sentment he had already experienced, 
and at the same time willing to gratify 
his prince, wrote what he himself cone 
sidered an ambiguous sort of poem, 
called “ Palinodia ;” the effect of which 
was, that it both dissatisfied the king, 
and added fuel to the anger of the 
Franciscans. That it did not satisfy 
the king it is more difficult to under- 
stand that it increased the re« 
sentment of the Friars ; for, assured- 
ly, the recantation is far more bitter 
than the original offence. The poet 
being thus driven to it, betook hime 
self in good earnest to lash his pious 
friends ; and, beyond all controversy, 
never did Christopher North apply 
the knout to the cuticle of a ey 
with greater energy and effect, than 
Buchanan to their sacred backs in his 
Franciscanus. 

It was on account of these satires 
that Buchanan was suspected of Lue 
theranism, and obliged to flee his na- 
tive country, from which he was an 
exile for twenty-four years. 





Buchanan’s Autobiography, and his 
and Irving’s Life of Buchanan. 
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THE FRANCISCAN AND THE BROTHERHOOD. 
From the Latin of Buchanan. 


“¢ Wuence that unwonted sternness? Why that face 
Louring with wrinkles >—-Why that solemn pace ? 
Thy mouth, why always curb’d by silence’ bit ? 
Where be thy humours—where thy jokes, thy wit? 
Why should the ball, the dusty circus’ roar— 
The flying steed—delight thy heart no more? 
Shall ei hawking, or thy unerring. spear, 
Piercing the long-lived stag—no longer be thy care?” 

* To me, reflecting on the ills of life, 

Its silly hopes, its trembling fears, and strife 
Ending in nothing, and that false serene 

Of joys which are to be, but ne’er have been,— 
It oft appear’d that I was like a bark, 

Toss’d on a boundless sea, where all is dark, 
Which the hoar helmsman strives in vain to guide, 
Braving the piping winds and swelling tide : 
Thus I, so tempest-toss’d, the danger past, 
Have found a resting-place for life at last ; 

And the few fleeting years which may be given, 
I have resolved to dedicate to Heaven ; 

Far from the world and its maddening din, 

I'll weep away my stains of youthful sin. 

Be mine the tonsure, cord, and the dark cowl 
That veils the head—enlightens all the soul,— 
Keeps out the world, but opens up the sky : 
Hear me, St Francis! hear thy votary ! 

This is my being’s object; end, and aim, 

To feel on earth thy, pure ethereal flame: . 

So late the sport of life—by ills oppress’d, 

My troubled soul now longs to be at rest.” 

** If tired of folly, and by virtue led, 

Thou hast resolved her narrow path to tread, 
And lifting up thy fix’d, unfaltering gaze, . 

To pierce the geen that darkens : er rays, 
Drinking the living streams ; if such thy care, 
I do admire the effort, praise thy prayer ; 

But if the phantom shadow of a shade 

Seduce thee into paths which pride hath made, 
Oh, tarry not, but sound a safe retreat— 
Wing, wing with speed thy now reluctant feet : 
Deem not the dotard dreams of hoary age 

Than the true counsels of a friend more sage ; 
Nor let a vulgar superstition lure é, 
Thee, more than reason, undisguised and pure; 
Think not my words profane, or that I love 

To brave Jehovah, as the giants Jove. 

Our Pontiffs, sacred fathers, those whose name 
Virtue has blazon’d on the rolls of fame, 

I too adore, and always have adored : 

But when a shaveling monk, his twisted cord, 
His broad-brimm’d beaver, and his skull displays, 
And sandals, to admit the sunny rays ; 

Nor cord, nor cowl, nor hat, nor head, nor all 
Can make me say, ‘ There goes the Apostle Paul.’ 
No, no—that hood hath often been a den 

Of tyrants, thirsting for the blood of men ; 
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There robbers, gluttons, often hide their head,— 
The base polluter of the marriage bed,— 

And treachery, false modesty—that work 

Their frauds, in sheep attire, there often lurk. 

** Then let not all their wily arts betray 
Thy footsteps into Error’s devious way, 

From which there's no returning: Oh! their snares, 
I know them well—they almost made me theirs, 
Had not Eubulus, hoary-headed sage, 

By Heaven inspired, reclaim’d my tender age. 

“« Some noxious herb, or powerful spell, I see 
Hath wrought the self-same malady in thee ; 

Or some malignant spirit, by his art, 

Hath made thy judgment from its seat depart ; 
Therefore I'll try the poison to control, 

And exorcise the demons from - soul, 

With the same medicines, by Eubulus given— 
Eubulus, learned sage! inspired of Heaven !— 
To me, whose madness was so unconfined, 
Glorying in sin, to every vice inclined ; 

Doubt not my charm, but deem my counsel worth 
More than e’er madden’d Sibyl bellow’d forth. 

‘* But first with holy water cross thy face 
Nine times; as oft drink hellebore ; next place | 
This flower of moly in thy hand ; and pray, 

Though last, not least, attend to what I say. 

** Although the monks of former days, I own, 
Were men of holy lives, and bright renown— 

So that all future time resounds their praise— 
Such are not modern monks, not such their ways : 
Not the true God, but lucre’s filthy god, 

They worship, and his sordid altars load : 

A false religion veils from mortal ken 

The foul misdeeds of lucre-loving men, 

Who gull the vulgar by a name that made 

Their sires the substance, but themselves a shade. 

“«* And that you be not dazzled by the blaze 
Of tinsel piety that meets your gaze, 

Those fleeting idols that have stunn’d your eyes, 
Whom popes and princes, peers and peasants prize ; 
Come, view them well, and then with me ine, 
How useful baldness, and how useless hair ; 

How great the good of robes that sweep the ground, 
Within the folds of which are monsters found ; 

Of sandals which admit the sunny ray, 

But help to lead the darkling ont astray ; 

Of silly superstitious tricks, which drain 

Fools’ purses, when priests vend their stuff for gain. 

** What are these men? Why, those whom fears of want, 

Starvation, step-dames, angry fathers, haunt : 
Those who have felt an angry master’s blows, 
Or the laws lash ; or such as love to dose 
In indolence’s soft Lethean chains : 
Those whose cold blood creeps slowly through their veins, 
Dull as their souls: the coarse, the vulgar throng, 
From whom the muse hath seal’d the founts of song : 
Those at whose birth the stars malignant frown’d, 
And whom the God of Eloquence disown’d : 
Those who have vainly spent their younger days, 
Groping through learning’s dark bewildering maze : 
Jaded and fagg’d, their backs they cannot bow, 
To pull the oar, or guide the crooked plough, 
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Or bear the toils of war; but useless, old, 
By hunger pinch’d, and pinch’d by winter's cold, 
To this, the haven of ignoble rest, 
They steer, for them the safest and the best. 
Their various powers, as various tasks await, 
The strong can dig, the weak can watch a gate : 
This man can cook, that gull a widow’s heart ; 
This lout among the rustics play a part, 
Whose simple minds he draws into his net, 
By many an apple, charm, and amulet, 
Those for the lads, and for the lasses these ; 
Tries all his-arts of flattery to please ; 
Tells them of ghosts, and ew deeds not done 
By any mortal man beneath the sun. 
** Add to such wretches, those whose frenzied brains 
Boil with the fiery current in their veins : 
When madness and disease assail their bed, 
And the desponding doctor shakes his head, 
Giving no hope of life—thus mad, they swear, 
That if kind Heaven their ill-spent lives would spare, 
Their future great concern will be the soul, 
St Francis, and his order, and his cowl. 
** On this some shaveling dons his gown and cord, 
Burning with love of lucre, and the Ld, 
Hies him with s to haunt the sick man’s bed, 
And cram with lies his hair-brain’d crazy head : 
In Heaven secures him the most lofty station, 
By means of works of supererogation, 
Of which some thousand bushels are in store 
For his soul’s weal—both now and evermore ; 


~ And rather than let slip an ounce of pelf, 


For Heaven he is security himself. 

Thus the sick man he cozens and cajoles, 
To lose all worldly good to gain his soul's. 
The monks receive his plate and soft attire, 
His tapestry—whate’er will find a buyer. 
Gold, they declare, pollutes the holy mind ; 
Gold they abhor—but only so when coin’d. 

“* Such toils are for the rich, for Heaven is theirs: 
But if poor Paul or Peter need their prayers, 
With not a sous to save their souls withal,— 

Die and be d——d, poor Peter and poor Paul ; 
No prayers, processions; pomp, no funeral knell, 
No mass to keep your wretched souls from hell! 

** There mad Ambition too, with cord begirt, 
Creeps on to power, in rags besmirch’d with dirt ; 
With seeming scorn of wealth, with solemn gait, 
And sanctimonious whine, it spreads its bait, 
Which the gull’d vulgar swallow ; onwards, on 
It crawls presumptuous, till it reach a throne, 
Where, doffing cowl, and cord, and lowly gown, 
A regal mitre does its temples crown, 

Assumes a power, that ne'er to king was given, 
Daring to act the God of earth and heaven. 

** Some don the gown to hide their deeds of sin, 
Filthy without, but filthier still within :— 

Their secret poison works: their specious guise 
Conceals their black misdeeds from vulgar eyes : 
Wolves in the fold of Christ, in sheep’s attire, 
Full of ambition, envy, fraud, and ire. 

‘* Add to all these, your gamblers rook’d by dice j 
Martyrs to lust, but still the slaves of vices 
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The midnight drunkard driven from kin and kind, 
With gaunt starvation stalking close behind : 
Those whom a rigorous mistress hath made poor, 
First fleeced, then scorn’d, and last, forbid her door: 
The infamous, the turpid, those in want, 

Whom fear and greedy guardians always haunt : 
All such shall here obtain a resting place ; 

Such are the grand supporters of the race 

Of the cord-bearing friars ; such their pride, 

Such the great world, its reins direct and guide ; 
The slaves of dulness, mad ambition, strife,— 
The scorn’d of fortune, and the scorn of life,— 

Of fathers, step-dames, all to virtue lost— 

To this asylum for all scoundrels post. 

** Ropes, as poisons, rivers, knives, 
Bridges, or bloody swords, abridged the lives 
Of men of former times, when ills assail’d, 

And every path of life and hope had fail'’d : 

But now, when fear of punishment, or shame, 
Or infamy, hath blasted our good uame, 

We think St Francis with his cord and gown 
Will save our souls, if we but shave our crown: 
Thieves, parricides, the infamous, thus hope 

To enter heaven, white-wash’d by means of soap. 

* Poisons though drunk from gems must always kill, 
Unchanged their nature, and their power of ill. 
The ass though clad in Tyrian dye is slow ; 

The lioness for ever working woe: 

The ichneumon crafty: mild the ox: the bear, 
The vulture, swallow, never changed are : 

So the polluted never purer grows, 

Tho clothed in whiter robes than Arctic snows. 

** The viper of Numidia casts her skin— 

Not sting :—the tiger leaves his mountain den, 
But not his savageness: so man may run 

O’er seas and mountains, and his fellows shun ; 
Or deck himself in robes of white or black, 
With thong or cord begird, or lash his back, 
Or beg the bread of charity, and grind— 

Not all can soothe the tumults of the mind : 
Let him change place, retire, shun Scythian snows, 
Or Zthiop heats, his breast finds no repose, 
Which guile and sinful passions ever vex, 

And sleepless cares excruciate and perplex. 

** Nor marble cell, nor gloomy solitude, 

Shall from thy soul the restless storms exclude ; 
And conscious guilt shall haunt thy waking hour, 
And grisly phantoms round thy pillow lour. 
Ambition, swollen with pride, shall find thee there, 
Whirling thy fancy round on wings of air, 

Raging to burst the opposing barrier. 

** Mark now that despicable wretch ;—well, he 

Cannot distinguish letter A from B ; 

A man who was rejected as unable 

To clean a greasy kitchen, or a stable ; 

Yet shave him, it has all the good of college— 

Clap on a cowl, the cowl’s the cap of knowledge. 
Then, in the twinkling of an eye, our dunce 
Is learn’d, and wise, and prudent, all at once, 
And strict and honourable, a modest knave, 
A er chaste, a robber very grave! 
Whate’er a frigr says, that must be true ; 
What he forbids, then that you must not do ; 
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Is he a judge? give him your case and wait ; 
Dare to insult him, and his nod is fate ; 
Such power has madness in a shaven pate! 
We call the ancients credulous, that they 
Were by such dreams of error Jed away, 
As Cadmus’ comrades sprung of serpents’ teeth,— 
Or Jason, trembling with the fear of death, 
When the earth heaved in agony around, 
And magic terrors shook the pregnant ground ; 
Yet we believe—a groom not worth a doit, 
A strolling vagabond, or caitiff wight, 
By heaven converted, all at once has grown 
An Aristotle, Plato, Zenophon. 

‘* Now see the arts these lazy drones employ, 
To trap rich widows, and the mob decoy. 
To darken and disturb the world, abuse 
The vulgar, and their poisonous drugs infuse ; 
Come listen, and their frauds exposed shall be, 
With all their trappings, tricks, and trumpery. 

‘* Whene’er a madman loses every lock, 
The thing’s a man, that was before a block ; 
Like Tages, born a sage, as bards avow, 
Turn’d up a prophet, by a Tuscan plough ! 
Our Monk first learns to walk in solemn guise, 
With head inclined, hands cross’d, and downcast eyes 
Fix’d on the ground askant ; with face as wan 
And pale, as make it fumes of sulphur can ; 
To shun society ; and if one be near, 
Never to laugh or speak ; and, during prayer, 
To force reluctant tears ; with poisonous breath 
To roar out ms, while music roars out “ Death!” 
With the left finger press the drinking cup, 
Before he dare to put it to his lip: 
With “ pax vobiscum,” ope the door or close, 
With formal phrase to raise him from repose ; 
With formal phrase arrange and eat his bread ; 
Remove it, and do all that’s done or said, 
In making prayers—or water, greetings, praise 
All, all is done in good set formal phrase. 
Full well he learns, with easy game in view, 
How to prepare his toils, ond bow pursue ; 
How to allure the youth, and how inflame 
The female heart to thoughts and deeds of shame ; 
How to catch widows, and the ears of kings ; 
What presents please the rich and great, what things 
Deceive the fickle vulgar ; and how those, 
Whose eyelids death is just about to close, 
May be prepared, with all due zealous care, 
To leave their worldly goods, himself the heir. 

** These are the wondrous rudiments of art, 
The proem and the prologue got by heart 
By all cord-bearers of a holy mind : 
For this, who would not leave their friends and kind, 
Be wanderers, exiles, needy, lawless men ; 
Like wild beasts live, as often change their den ; 
For Paws buffoons, to carp and bark at all, 
Be friends or foes—be fill’d with milk or gall— 
And as the stomach prompts, applaud or blame ? 
It is the friar’s being, end, and aim. 

“* Next, when the docile youth are quite precise, 
And perfect in those elements of vice, 
Being to sloth devoted—then upstands 
A hoary sage, blear-eyed, with trembling hands, 
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And toothless gums, and wrinkles that create 

A sacred awe in every shaven pate ; 

The mystic secrets the sect, its arts, 

And wisdom most abstruse, he placidly imparts.” 








THE FRANCISCAN’S SERMON. 


Deanx ty beloved youths !—thus speaks the wight— 
Whom cords and shaven skulls with me unite, 
And the same vows and vestments, love of ease, 
And sandals to admit the sunny rays,— 
Mark well my words, and mark my silver hair, 
O’er my pale temples straggling here and there— 
My tottering knees, my voice, my strength undone, 
Tell me my race of life is almost run. 
Me, who have lived in comfortable ease 
Under the cowl, this fiftieth harvest frees 
From life’s more active duties ; and you see 
My days not spent in vain, nor yet shall be. 
Did not Tiresias and great Hector warn, 
The first, Ulysses—this, the goddess-born— 
What harbours each should make for, whither guide 
The flying sail, what dangerous shores avoid ? 
Why should not I, oh brothers of my heart, 
To you some counsel also now impart, 
Some friendly maxims, with my latest breath— 
Pleasant to you in life, to me at death : 
Yes—I will fight my battles o’er once more, 
Yes—I will sail where oft I sail’d before ! 
Since then, my friends, you are so lazy grown, 
Your strength by indolence so broken down, 
That neither toilsome war, nor stormy seas, 
Nor toils of husbandry, can longer please : 
And since the indolent can never count 
To climb with ease the steep Aonian mount, 
Hither your souls, your minds, your strength direct, 
To learn the mystic lore of our seraphic sect. 
Of all the pi which our tribe sustain, 
Confession is the best for strength and gain ; 
This is a crop unlike the farmer’s crops— 
This never fails us, or deceives our hopes. 
What nay the hail-struck grapes should disappear, 
Nor from the wine-press gush, the swain to cheer ; 
What if fierce war cut off the herdsman’s flocks, 
Confession never fails us—crafty folks. 
Kings tremble at this weapon, which alone, 
Wielded by us, can overturn the throne 
_(If we but will it) of an ancient race: 
Others we can exalt “ to pride of place,” 
And fix them there, through blood and scenes of woe. 
For when the secret thoughts of all you know, 
How easy to egg on the traitor heart, 
And make the timid vulgar bear a part, 
Rousing their mighty strength ; or to betray 
Peers to their prince—his favours to repay ! 
Our first great care, my friends, (for now your time 
Does not permit to dwell at length on crime,) 
Rich matrons, and the usurer obtain— 
Who gloats with mre o’er his — gain. 
Our next, the merchants; next, the noble peers 
Whom rapine hath enrich’d ; and blood and tears, 
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Wrung from their country, dignify—and stain : 
The creatures of the great do not disdain ; 
Nor even a servant, whether man or maid : 
Those of the pimping, or the pilfering trade: 
All who can give, receive: nought, nought repel 
But poverty,—and it, bid go to hell. 
What man of sense would sow a barren field, 
Or water gardens which no produce yield ? 
When men have once received you as a guest, 
Within the secret chambers of their breast, 
Then, Proteus-like, all forms and figures shew. 
When girls reveal what mothers never know, 
Nor friend of friend, nor spouse of spouse, then dare 
All that you please, and keep them in your snare ; 
Heap burdens on their backs, and bind them there. 
He who hath once his inmost thoughts reveal’d, 
And secrets buried deep, and long conceal’d, 
Hates while he fawns, and dreads, from guilt of mind, 
Lest fumes of wine or anger should unbind 
Your tongue, yet unrewarded to be still: 
With such a splendid victim at your will 
Spare not, but plunder ; press the spunge and squeeze, 
And then, when juiceless, throw it where you please. 
Mark well the difference of sex and age. 
The first soft down of manhood nee rage 
Of love ungovernable: the thirst of gain 
Consumes the old: the pliant virgin’s brain 
Is turn’d and tickled by soft flattery’s strain. 
Dark superstition blinds and sways the old ; 
The merchant’s only god—are heaps of gold. 
If powerful matrons, or fat wealthy game, 
You trap, oh then be careful that you frame 
A thousand ways and means to beg and get ; 
Such as—*“ the rot and roaring winds beset 
The pillars of God’s house, which lacks repairs, 
And soon will tumble down about our ears.” 
** Our hearths want fuel ;”—this to the rich in wood ; 
And to the rich in land, pretend the food 
The brethren chew, is coarse ; and that their ale 
Is sour and ageld, vapid, flat, and stale. 
Capons, and kids, and lambs, the churls can send ; 
For sacred linen, ask a city friend, 
Or sacred vestments, and a bit of gold 
To fringe them, or to mend a cup grown old ; 
To adorn a window, image, or a cross : 
Soldiers and robbers never feel the loss 
Of what they steal, for pious uses given : 
The perjured merchant's gold—will ope the gates of Heaven. 
Since tender girls have got no gifts to grant, 
That let them give whereof they feel no want, 
Which when ungiven dies, ungiven they lose 
To little p » Those whose passions doze— 
The cool of blood—fire while you seem to preach ; 
The latent forms and modes of pleasure teach ; 
Teach them by questions which the heart inflame, 
All that th ish to know, but cannot name: 
If one but listen thus, though more severe 
Than any ancient Sabine she appear, 
Her lesson will not stop, believe me, here. 
And while their pomp in dress you seem to seold, 
Their ornaments of sparkling gems and gold, 
Then let your warning finger slily rest 
On the soft beauty of the swelling breast, 
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Compose the tangled tresses of their hair, 
Nor even the tender squeeze or kiss forbear. 
And while you lecture, practise what you say,— 
“* This is the way you smile, and this the way 
Your burning kisses lead the heart astray ; 
And thus you squeeze the foot, the fingers press, 
That frown brings woe, this nod is happiness ; 
Thus through the darkness oft you steal secure, 
Thus noiseless open, noiseless shut the door.” 
Deep on your souls, my friends, these maxims fix, 
The privilege of time, place, age, and sex, 
By which an yearly crop of wealth we reap, 
Unspotted fame, and bliss in every shape. 

If any dare aught to our sect refuse, 
And his fish-guts not give to our sea-mews, 
Get at his lackeys, and his tattling maids ; 
Fish out his habits, fix the darkest shades 
Of crime and accusation on his fame, 
And by your secret whisperings blast his name. 
But if a single stain you cannot find 
On the pure mirror of his spotless mind, 
Then raise the shout of heresy, and cry, 
His fair outside conceals rank heresy. 
The timid thus, the simple thus, are led, 
By fear, or hope, or art, or fraud, or dread, 
Like beasts and fishes trapp’d and captive made. 

Great crimes require slight punishment sometimes ; 
Sometimes, not tears atone for slightest crimes ; 
Try to make clean men’s purses, not their breasts ; 
A cloister, church, or masses by the priests, 

Or altar, change one’s fastings into feasts. 

But, above all, the youthful heart you must 
Pervert, and fan its smouldering fires of lust. 
Within this fallow soil, the seeds of crime, 

If cherish’d, swell to richest fruit in time. 

This farm, we must—this vineyard, this estate, 
With sin’s most rich manure quite saturate, 
Till it be rank with filth. Nor Scythia’s snow, 
Nor if the gulfs of ocean should o’erflow, 

Or thirsty summer, with his sweltering fire, 
Burn the parch’d earth ; not each, not all inspire 
Such terror, as that day to us of doom, 

When, bursting Superstition’s murky gloom, 
The light of Truth comes streaming from afar, 
Unveiling to the mob how dark we are. 

Now turn we our attention to the swains, 

And the sweet pleasures of the sunny plains ; 
Together let us range the steep defiles, 

Or scour the forests with encircling toils ; 

Rouse ye, my merry monks ; a while disown 

The shades of sloth, the bustle of the town, 

And sooty cook-shops, for the airy height 

Of mountain-wood, or streams where nymphs delight 
To thread the dance on flowery carpets smooth 

Of meadows smiling in eternal youth. 

Oh ! that my blood its warmth could yet regain, 
Dispensing health and strength through every vein 
To these weak limbs; then would enraptured I 

To laughing vales, like that of Tempe, fly ; 

And there of silvan shades and music dream, 

While the soft murmurings of a tremulous stream 
Would make my care-worn heart once more with pleasure beam! 
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But since from me such joys are now withheld, 
By dissipation batter’d, and by eld, 
On you, my youths, devolve these pleasant cares, 
Bring nets, make nooses, lay your crafty snares, 
Until the startled game and fields resound 
The yelping shout of many a shaveling hound. 
Now for the fields! but first let him whom sloth 
Hath broken down, and is to walking loath, 
Some wretched-looking mongrel mule bestride, 
(Since horses to our order are denied 
By Father Francis,) while the vigorous young 
Walk it, and presents with them bear along 
To catch the simple, and promote our trade— 
Indulgences, and images of lead 
Or paper, pictures,—worthless things to vend 
By way of favour. Would wise fishers d 
Their cash on golden hook, or silken net 
Some apples, pears, or figs—do not forget ; 
The best and earliest. By cranes, the crane, 
By fishes, fish are trapp’d. The rich disdain 
No worthless presents. Are not beasts, though wild, 
Held fast by threads ? Are not great fish iled 
By a small hook > by lime large birds are held ? 
But mark me well,—for game, not every wood, 
For catching fish, not every stream, is good : 
Not every snare, the cunning sportsman knows, 
Will trap 2 hawk ; not every field o’erflows 
In gtain ; no man of sense can hope to reap 
From prickly thistles the empurpled grape ;— 
Whate’er is best, be sure to choose the same— 
The best of tackle, and the best of game. 
Women there are, (but of all such beware, ) 
Who, to relieve their anxious breasts of care, 
Have shaved their heads, and so been one of us ;—= 
There’s danger here, though many think not thus. 
A thousand accidents occur, which may 
Expose the sex, and tear the veil away. 
Watchful Suspicion, with its prying eyes, 
Not oft deceived, will pierce the dark disguise ; 
And the fell anger of an injured spouse 
For his stolen rib, a deadly war will rouse. 
No fear of God will teach him to respect 
The character of us, the holy sect : 
Fame aids his rage, and bears, with flying feet, 
Our shame abroad, wherever people meet : 
With no regard for reverend head or back, 
A hazel stick may thwack us blue and black. 
Methinks you know—if not, you ought to know— 
A circumstance that happen’d at Bourdeaux ; 
Much harm it wrought your sires: may their distress 
A useful lesson on your minds impress ! 
There lived a godly monk, than whom ne’er man 
In lucre’s path wit greater vigour ran ; 
None were more skill'd rich widows to ensnare, 
Or make the stupid vulgar gape and stare: 
Well, then, this knowing one, for many a day, 
Plunder’d and plodded on his useful way 
O’er old Thoulouse’s happy fields, Santogne, 
And either bank where flows the fair Garonne, 
Until at last, impell’d by cruel fate, 
Bourdeaux he enters with a brother mate, 
Whose time drew near ; for now, alas! she found 
Her waist grow rounder as the moon grew round. 
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Her inexperience gives her hope in vain 
To hide her shame, by struge with her pain, 
In some far distant : for this would she 
Scorn every toil by » or storm at sea,— 
Such was her love, her zeal, her deep respect, 
Such her devotion to the holy sect ling 
And now a raging storm comes swelling on, 
Driving the ship adown the dark Garonne ; 
And now, alas! the motion soon reveal’d 
The lady’s shame, so long and well conceal’d 
No groan betray’d her inward fears and throes, 
Till pain forced out an utterance to her woes ; 
She scream’d, she shriek’d—a puling infant cried, 
And lo! the monk a mother is descried. 
Confounded at the unwonted sight and sound, 
Doubt and amazement seized on all around ; 
Nor ears, nor eyes, nor senses, dare they trust, 
Some into rage, some into laughter burst. 
Monk, mother, child, they cry aloud, should be 
Pitch’d, as accursed, into the raging sea ! 
These monsters buried in a watery grave, 
The cause removed, the storm would cease to rave, 
And, Heaven appeased, their ship and lives would save. 
Others, of milder mood and pious mind, 
To mercy and concealment were inclined ; 
View'd human frailty with no angry frown, 
And in another’s weakness saw their own. 
Thus, while the ignoble vulgar storm’d and frown’d, 
And clamorous sailors made the shores resound, 
Our luckless brother slily slinks away, 
With heavy heart, name blasted, deep dismay 
Of punishment at home ; and thus he goes 
With downcast eyes, to hide his shame and woes 
In foreign lands ;—from child and mistress torn— 
Left on the naked shore—all sick, forlorn,— 
Amid the ribald vulgar’sbitter scorn. 
I at that time in youthful vigour, strong 
In 1 and voice, and skill’d through right and wrong 
To lead the mob, by humouring every whim ; 
Even'I then found it difficult to trim 
Their tongues, and turn the current of abuse, 
Although in bitter words, and oaths profuse, 
I cw the deed, and swore it was devised 
By one of Luther's sect, like us disguised. 
But why ourselves to dangers thus expose ; 
To calumny that bites both friends and foes, 
When, with unbroken fame, we may with ease 
Feast on the sweets of love as oft’s we please ? 
Your silly country wenches I despise ; 
Your sun-burnt shepherdess I cannot prize ; 
Be mine the wealthy dame, who has to mourn 
A widow’d bed until her lord return 
From foreign lands, where war and war's alarms 
Detain him, revelling in the midst of arms. 
A wife thus left, a house thus left, assail 
With all your might ;—fawn, flatter, pray, bewail, 
Push on, fear nothing, bravely keep the field— 
And thus the citadel in time must yield. 
Meanwhile lament the lonesome lady’s fate, 
Sronlien dea malin with some be mate 
ing their nights 3 while alone 
She must a widow’d tif and bad bemoan. 
Her honour thus, many a bulwark 
It, soon gives waye~and you haye your reward: 
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And, since her inmost thought’s confess’d to you, 
Tell her no seeming prudery can do— 
Thus, thus you may meke every house your own, 
And double profits shall your labour crown : 
Since every woman, with her honour lost, 
Will pure leasure at whatever cost. 
Let me not fail to impress, with might and main, 
On those who scour the genial fields for gain, 
Namely, in faithful tablets to relate 
The wealth of every house, man, woman, state, 
Condition, and the like, and thus provide 
A vade-mecum for the young, to guide 
Their minds in tithe-commuting, and their feet 
To houses that abound in drink. and meat, 
In hope or something ;—when and where abstain 
Or persevere, in making lies and gain. 
_ *Tis not enough such records merely should, 
When handed to the young, those things inelude ; 
But let them, too, each woman’s name contain, 
Her bent of mind, by secret marks, explain ; 
Whether a stubborn, and rebellious mind, 
Or malapert, benevolent and kind, 
Or chaste or wanton, open or disguised,— 
Be all and sundry faithfully comprised. 
My friends, the memory of former bliss 
Me farther than I wish’d hath made digress : 
Now for that part,—the pillar, corner-stone 
By which our sect must stand, or tumble down. 
A man requires but little grasp of mind 
To fix the scale of crimes not well defined: 
Men and their manners soon we know ; they meet 
Our gaze in every house, and every street : 
Mind—mind alone is his, who draws each eye 
And ear to where he sits enthroned on high; 
Who curbs the bridled mouths of men with reins, 
And loosens as he listeth ;—who restrains 

With honey’d words the troubled hearts of men ; 
Their troubled hearts can soothe and calm again. 
This, this is power ; and only his whose sou 

Is mighty, daring, far beyond control, 

Shameless, undaunted ;—his on whom await 
Unbidden words, whose pee eyes translate 
The workings of his spirit ; with the thrill 

Of the mind's feeling in his voice ; whose will 
Mouldeth his plastic looks like wax ; whose heart 
Grasps right and wrong alike, where guileful art 
Can every seeming take, dissemble, feign, 

As interest demands, or place, or gain. 

What man of many thousands may we hope 
Sufficient with this task of might to cope ? 

None, none but him whose heart and soul alone 
Deucalion fashions of the rarest stone. 

“‘ The bookish rhetoric,”—the common rules 
Whereby they form their orators in schools, 
Which all your paltry pedagogues explain, 
Expect not while the orator I feign. 

Hear, oh Calliope! my prayer; I ask 

Thy inspiration in this arduous task : 

Not ’s mazes shall I try to thread, 
Nor by the toilsome way of Fabius lead 
Your steps, nor Aristotle’s thorny path,— 
Ours be the beaten road, no ruts that hath 
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To wound the feet, but plain and travell’d oft, 
Where all is downhill work, on meadows soft. 
First, then, away with modesty ; it will— 
It cannot, e’er an empty stomach fill : 
The bold buffoon it graceth not, he feigns. 
But if the purple current in your veins 
Fly nt wry front and cheeks, then rub, transfer 
The red of rosy wine thereto with care: 
Mend Nature—drink and squabble—fight and flush— 
Fix on your face one solid, bloody blush. 
True wisdom all grammatic stuff disowns, 
And learning as “‘ a labour to the bones.” 
Some two-three maxims from the ancients quote, 
Three sentences from Tully learn’d by rote ; 
As many lines of ll alf an ode 
Of Horace: these will never incommode, 
But bring you ready fame, and always are 
A zest to talk, and make the stupid stare. 
I knew a monk, whose stock of Latin lore 
Was—fifteen words; and not a letter more ; 
But such his skill and genius, that he could— 
In what, or when, or wheresoe’er he would— 
His words well rank’d and filed, so wheel about, 
That faith ! the man could never be put out. 
Stop not nor stammer when a barbarous sound, 
Or solecism, in your mouth is found ; 
The holy fathers quote against the schools, 
Heaven’s sacred mysteries, then tell the fools, 
Will not submit to paltry grammar rules. 
The early profligate I love ; in sooth, 
The genuine bronze he gets,—I love the youth : 
A woman first, he has a woman’s will 
For quarrelling, squabbling, and her love of ill. 
Oh, let the tongue speak poison, and the soul, 
The fire of tna, Hecla’s lava roll ; 
Hell’s smoking, sulphury flames with fury dart, 
The blacken’d, horned snakes that gnaw the heart, 
The demons tearing up the damn’d with groans, 
Crunching with forky tusks their broken bones. 
Speak of the purgatorial flames, that howl 
With no less fury round the troubled soul ; 
But not for ever, as a prayer, or drench 
Of holy water can their madness quench, 
Bulls lessen, masses lighten, all their harm : 


* This is the Pope’s estate, his fertile farm, 


The fount of nectar, whence we each and all 
Draw tribute, and the silly mob enthral. 
There let the heaven-forbidden souls remain 
Mid penal fires, till money ease their pain ; 
There let them roast and fry, until released 
By sacred masses mumbled by the priest, 
Indulgences, and holy water,—these 
Can burst with magic power the grave with ease, 
And all, except the poor, from pain release. 

No lack of matter here, while thus you rant 


_ And rave before the mob ;—no fear you want 


For topics, while the Aneid endures,* 
Or Lombard Peter’s silly lies are yours,t 





bs Alluding to the sixth book, in which the description of the infernal regions is not 
unlike the Popish doctrine of purgatory. 
+ Petrus Lombardus, Bishop of Paris, wrote a Summary of Theology, in four books, 
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Or those which Antonine, or Gregory has,* 
The bigger lies of beggar Aquinas.t 

And that our church, so wealthy and so good, 
Rest on that rock on which it ever stood, 

On Peter build, to whom alone ’tis given 
To shut or ope the gates of Hell or Heaven ; 
And what is more, the purses of poor dolts ; 
Unlock the miser’s chest, undo its bolts ; 
Untie the heifer, when she fatten’d is, 
.From her abundant crib, and make her his, 

Let those who sacrilegiously contemn 
The Holy Church, be call’d schismatic men ;— 
Rank heretics ;—fit firebrands, doom’d to boil 
Hell’s cauldron ;—mischief-makers, who embroil 
The Church ;—sons of the Furies: —Oh, the best 
Of names select, which passion may suggest. 

Let the tongue’s thunderbolts here, here alight, 
And for your hearths and altars boldly fight. 
Christ’s and his followers’ precepts let the schools 
Observe: and-know, ye antiquated fools, 

Who of the Fathers and their fastings cant, 

That a fat smoking kitchen’s all we want. 

You have a copious theme, if you abuse 
The Nobles; this the mob will ne’er refuse. 
Unsheathe the tongue’s most sharp and flaming brand, 
Cut down their crimes,—they are a numerous band,— 
Their wars and murders, robberies, and all 
Their frauds, oppressions, feuds, and bitter gall. 

But above all, the secular priesthood steep 
In vinegar, and on them scandal heap. 

No theme like this to catch the vulgar ear, 

As none more vicious than the priests appear. 
Big-bellied monks and pontiffs exprobate— 

‘¢ Their cloud- capt palaces,”—their pompous state ; 
Bewail the wretched people, on whose bread, 

Thus wasted, are those lordly churchmen fed ;— 
Their troops of strumpets, gangs of rogues,—the fry 
Of eunuch-singers, pimps, buffoons, decry ; 

Their posture-makers, cers, ruffians, cooks, 
Who stretch their skill to cram the pamper’d rooks. 
At holiness no Bishop now aspires, 

But that his kitchen shall excel his sire’s. 

Next picture at the drunken prelate’s door 
Christ shivering, hungry, ey begging, ; 
While from his many wounds the gore distils, 
With none to help him—none to ease his ills ; 
The dogs, more piteous than their pamper’d lord, 
Even lick his ghastly wounds, and help afford. 
Here babble out all Bernard ; here you may 
The damn’d in hell imploring help pourtray,— 

A topic multitudinous as the sand, 

Never exhausted, always at command, 

Even while the rock-based Capitol endures, 

And Popes are chosen for their might with w—. 





under the title of Sententia, whence he had the name of Magister Sententiarum. 
' He flourished in the 12th century. 

* Antoninus, Archbishop of Florence, lived in the 15th century. His principal 
works are Summa Theologica and Summa Historica. Gregory of Rimini is here 
meant. He wrote Commentaries on the works of Petrus Lombardus, on account of 
which he had the title of Doctor Authenticus. He lived in the 14th century. 

+ Thomas Aquinas, who flourished in the 13th century, first introduced the Scho- 
lastic Theology. He was surnamed the Angelic Doctor. 
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On Sodom and Gomorrah don’t begin, 
Lest you should look like Satan damning sin. 

Thus —s ranted o’er your gibes and jeers, 
And pleased the mob, by scoffing at the peers, 
Then by degrees pull in,—the prostrate raise, 
Confess the nobles bad—perverse their ways ; 
Yet dare the mob to murmur or gainsay ; 
Their duty is to listen and : 
Even though a sacrilegious Judas wear 
The proud tiara, let no mortal dare 
To doubt this Judas has the right to doom 
A host of spirits to hell’s darkest gloom, 
To take and use another’s as his own, 
And force the world to tremble at his frown. 
* Look on in silence, God’s own righteous time 
(Thus tell the doubter) shall avenge each crime ; 
“I'were better that your fingers were imbued, 
Even in a venerable father’s blood, 
Than madly to profane a shaveling’s head, 
Yea, though he have abused your marriage bed, 
Abused your daughters, sons, and self abused. 
Be silent and conceal ; be nought refused 
Of wickedness, much rather than belie 
Whom unction, bulls, and tonsure sanctify.” 

Into their ears, thus tickled and amused, 
The doctrines of the Mass must be infused. 
Speak of that glory which all-gracious Heaven 
To us, his holy ministers, hath given, 
That we, whene’er a little flour we take, 
A god, by mumbled murmurings can make,— 

en made, can break him,—broken, then can steep 

In wine ;—irlto our stomachs the hea 
Of bones and marrow, and half-living limbs : 
A power is ours, which all beside bedims 
Of purple kings, or angels bless’d to dwell 
In heaven, or doom’d to deepest pits of hell. 
The Christophors and Christovors—the men 
That make and masticate their god, and then——— 
Who shall gainsay, and who their might defy ? 
The very thought is ert Lg emy. 

The mob are pleased, while thus the veleste you rate: 
The priests, thus deified, your jeers forget. 
Why should he dread the law, or wonky shame, 
Whom you exempt, though all his guilt proclaim ?>—~ 
“4 gasping sire, his murderous fingers clasp’d, 
An aged mother’s suppliant throat they grasp’d.” 
It is our interest that all ranks of men 
Should fear us; and that we to them again 
Be reconciled : all things become to all, 
When there is hope of gain, though ne’er so small. 
I warn you, and I warn you o’er and o’er, 
And though well warn’d, I warn still once more, 
Avoid the books—to us impoison’d gall— 
Of him of Tarsus, called the Apostle Paul. 
Oh! that this man had died in early life, 
Or with the church continued war and strife ; 
Oh ! that her blood his fingers still imbrued ; 
That baptism his heart had ne’er renew’d ; 
That he in blood and vexing had grown old, 
The bleating lambkins of the Christian fold ! 
The more intensely that he felt the glow 
of , the more he was our foe. 
And if St Francis’ oracles be true,— 
The cuckold founder of the friar crew,— 
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Buchanan's Franciscan and the Brotherhood. 
A time will come, in which the vulgar fry, 
Misled by Paul, shall raise the Am sorb 
Against their ts; and when our temples, all 
Our heaven-like palaces, shall tottering fall, 
The ashes of the saints shall scatter’d be, 
And light coe by be truth, shall see 
Her light revealing, to their impious ‘ 
Our holy, hiowale, foolish pons maar 
Ere this shall happen, and if such our doom, 
Oh! may these eyes sleep in the tomb ! 
Up, up, my friends! I cry aloud, awake ! 
A storm is brooding, which ere long will break, 
And burst upon your heads; warn each and all 
To shun the mysteries of the hated Paul, 
Which from the mob should ever be conceal’d, 
And never in the vulgar tongue reveal’d. 
Writings so long received you can’t condemn ; 
Yet, tell the mob they were not made for them. 
Obscure—they only can be gazed upon 
By blear-eyed Doctors of the dark Sorbonne, 
Whose heads must first be fuddled, and the brain 
Wine-soak’d, before the meaning they explain. 
These, of our maxims, are the chief and best, 
The props on which our edifice must rest,— 
A few remain to give it grace and strength, 
But are too trite to be discuss’d at length. 
Such as cementing feuds tween man and wife ; 
Divorcing ill-assorted pairs ; or when 
A wife is caught, to soothe her spouse again. 
From tales of ghosts that roam at of night, 
Spirits that walk, and fill the soul with fright, 
Which charms and holy water must restrain, 
Our fathers erst derived no little gain. 
That field is barren now ; the jeering youth 
as those foolish grandam tales, forsooth 
Ask Scripture proof, and all such stuff eschew, 
Though the Sorbonne should swear the thing is true. 
In better days, this instrument unbarr’d 
The bolts that watch the marriage couch, wills marr’d, 
Sent pilgrims to Jerusalem or Rome, 
And sleek adulterers to their wives at home. 
When a rich man, forgetful of himself, 
Left to his children all his worldly pelf, 
Nought for his soul and priest, then, by the Mass! 
Our sires were not the men to let this pass. 
It was a case like this that roused to war 
Those noble monks that dwell beside the Loire ; 
Where lovely Orleans shews her distant towers, 
And corn and wine the gladden’d harvest pours. 
Their pious frauds (if many a prying scout 
Had not at last the unwary trick found out) 
Much glory to our sect had brought about. 
Often we harm each other ; sect to sect, 
While thus opposed, the common good neglect. 
Berne, a St Francis to herself had got, 
With bands and feet well bruised and bored, I wot; 
And all was right, till Envy unrestrain’d 
*Peach’d—and great scorn, but little profit, gain’d. 
Wiser Italian ! thou wilt ne’er expound 
The trick of Catherine of Sienna’s wound ; 
Thy lies and silence bring thee meikle gain, 
And foreign of their substance drain. 
Avoid a le—it meets with sneers 
From all—except the dreaming mountaineers, 
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Or silly swains ; and even of these beware,— 
Wisdom is making lonely woods her care. 
Who could believe the north-born stubborn Scot 
Or eyes, or ears, or common sense, had got ? 
Yet Lang—the craftiest fox that e’er deceived 
Old women—could not make his frauds believed ; 
Even though the gloomiest place, and mirkest night, 
Augur’d success, and promised all things right. 
It was a dreary waste, where far and near 
No smiling flower, corn-field, or trees appear ; 
The wither'd tamarisk shews where life had been ; 
The step of cattle here and there is seen 
Imprinted on the solitary sand : 
They call it Dysart—or the desert land. 
There, under rocky caves, the seeds of fire 
Lurk in their flinty beds, and strength acquire 
From veins of sulphur, till the smoking ground 
Rolls out the pitchy vapour all around— 
The prelude to that burst of flame, which now 
Comes raging from its prison-caves below, 
Cleaving the shatter’d earth with one huge rent, 
While gloom and noisome odours far and near are gent. 
Here Lang had often heard—and wish’d that none 
Should doubt that he had heard—full many a groan 
From souls in torment, many a long-drawn sigh, 
Weeping and wailing—shriek and bitter cry. 
Here hosts of devils frisk’d about in bands, 
Whisking their monstrous tails along the sands. 
And Lang had oft, when there he fasting went, 
Snuff’d odours, from the Devil’s kitchen sent. 
Thus, having cramm’d the foolish people’s ears, 
To exorcise the demons Lang prepares; 
Within a large, a smaller circle, makes, 
A stake its centre—close to which he takes 
A cauldron fill’d with brine and ashes mix’d ; 
With murmurings, and with prayers, and gaspings fix’d. 
This scene got up, the smeakle sire, 
Array’d in grand canonical attire, 
With bristly sceptre sprinkles all around, 
While words of horrid import, dreadful sound, 
Rush from his breast, that pants with agony, 
While he adjures the heavens, and earth, and sea, 
And the vast boundless deep of hell and night, 
Which heard the charm, and started with affright. 
Big with the mighty secret, night o’ershrouds 
The neighbouring multitude, that flock’d in crowds,— 
Husbands and wives, and men and maidens, wend 
To learn where all his promises might end. 
And that he might all curious ears restrain, 
Or prying eyes, e order’d the profane, 
And all that had not on that day confess’d 
Their hidden crimes to him their faithful priest, 
To keep a wary distance, lest a sprite, 
Or hungry devil, might among them light, 
Gaping for wey and cram with bloody claw 
Some _oaak sinner down his greedy maw. 
A knavish lout, well disciplined by art 
In this most holy act to play a part, 
By way of victim, to the stake is led ; 
Yet, though he knew the secret, still his dread 
Was just as great, as if from Charon’s boat 
His eyes beheld the infernal porter’s throat 
Engorging naked ghosts. Perhaps the clown 
Could not ¢fface the tales of horror sown 
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By silly women in his infant breast,— 

ereby they terrify their babes to rest ; 
Or that the place, the smoke, the gloomy night, 
Pictured Hell’s kitchen to his troubled sight. 
The people from a distance view’d the whole, 
And heard the groans of many a tortured soul ; 
Heard devils dared, beseech, scream, howl, and hoot ; 
Heard answers given to questions never put: 
Now on the ground, now up, Lang turns his eyes, 
Now beats his breast, for holy water cries, 
Until the cock, the harbinger of day, 
Crow’d to their former holes the ghosts away. 

The farce now o’er, Lang gulls with might and main 
The mob, by stories fashion’d to each brain : 
Describes the purgatorial fires,—the toil 
Of spirits doom’d the Devil's pot to boil 
Like faggots, or transfix’d on spits, or plunged 
In icy streams, until the Mass expunged 
Their guilt and pain: their numbers even could tell,— 
Like the most aged denizen of hell. 

They swallow all :—the purgatorial creed 
Prosper’d, and would have prosper’d long indeed, 
In spite of Luther ; but the senseless lout, 
Lang’s hobnail devil, let the secret out, 

Whether through dread, or drink, or bribes, alas ! 
I know not,—but the trick no more would pass. 
It, and our hopes of plunder, all were gone, 

And sacred truth with brighter lustre shone. 

Therefore, my friends, now and for ever shun 
Your ghosts and wonders, for their race is run. 

But if you must have miracles,—why, then 
Bring forward only those perform’d in Spain,— 
Or those among the Americans,—or those 

Of the parch’d Zthiop, where the Nilus flows, 
Whose source the desert sands have hid so long, 
Whence none can come to prove you right or wrong. 
The wary man his open foes may shun ; 

But the fell pest that poisons all within,— 
Lurking, it shoots its fires through every vein,— 
No care or prudence scarcely can restrain. 
Heaven-favour'd were our sires! or we had seen 
Our sect destroyed, by ourselves I ween. 

Inspired by hell, if any brother dare 
Our mystic secrets to the mob declare,— 

Our nightly rites, and frauds, and pawns refused,— 
Girls whose throats we cut, by us abused ; 

Our deeds with one another,—let him die 

The traitor’s death accursed,—and let him lie, 
Sleeping the wakeless sleep, through all eternity. 


You have my counsel :—now, my stomach’s woes, 
And the rich steam of food that fills my nose, 
Drive language from my chops,—my sermon to a close. 
@ Thus far Eubulus ; who, tho’ he abhorr’d 
And fear’d the pious brethren of the cord 
Who sought his life ;—yet never felt a fear 
To sound their orgies in the public ear. 
Some sulphur, eggs, a dip in running streams, 
By him prescribed, soon charm’d away my dreams 
Of cowls, cords, shavelings, from my crazy brain. 
He proved that impious tricks, got up for gain, 
Could little real happiness obtain. » 
K 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


No. ft. 


To the Heads of the University of Oxford. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I appress this article to you, and 
it is therefore my duty to commence 
it with a statement of my reasons. 

That which bears the name of Po- 
litical Economy, is now her at — 
University, and other leading places 
of education in England and Scotland, 
as a science equally true in its princi- 

les with Geometry. 

If it be not a science, but a mass 
of fictions, you are, by teaching it, 
deeply disgracing your University, and 
destroying your own reputation as 
men of science. You are converting 
that noble and hallowed seat of learn- 
ing, which has so long ranked amidst 
the first of England’s ts and trea- 
sures, into the _ of ignorance 
and error, and the enemy of truth 
and philosophy. And you are, by ex- 
am i, and precept, doing the same 
with all the more influential sources 
of education. 

This Political Economy is not mat- 
ter of opinion and practice, which can- 
not have material effect on public in- 
terests ; it bears vitally on every thing 
valuable to your country and species. 
It is in course of sweeping application, 
and if it be erroneous, not only na- 
tional trade, wealth, and power, but 
religion, civilisation, and every social 
rm must suffer from it deadly in- 
jury ! it must be prolific of every kind 
of evil and calamity. If it be erro- 
neous, you are, by teaching it to the 
rising statesmen of 7 country, fill- 
ing the Cabinet and Legislature with 
the maxims of ruin—deluding the 
community with these maxims—fa- 
shioning destructive ignorance and 
error intv omnipotent law—and ma- 
king the overthrow of the empire the 
paramount object of the ruler’s coer- 
cion and the subject’s duty. If such 
overthrow be the consequence, you 
will rank amidst the most guilty of 
its parents; upon you will sit the 
shame of having given the counsel, 
created the instruments, and removed 
the impediments. 

You are, therefore, solemnly called 
on by the illustrious name of your 
University, and your own exalted re« 
putation—the momentous trusts you 


are invested with, and religion, phi-« 
lanthropy, and ae gp 
philosophy, and all your public and 
private duties—to subject the princi« 
ples of this asserted Science to the 
most searching scrutiny ; and if you 
find them fallacious, to banish them 
both from amidst you and from your 
country for ever. 

Tam as fully convinced, that, in the 
abstract as well as in practice, in re« 
gard to wealth as well as other mat~ 
ters, they are essentially fallacious, as 
I am that I exist. I can find in what 
I have stated sufficient to justify me 
for addressing to you the grounds of 
my conviction ; but I am not without 
other reasons. 

Our common country is enduring 
bitter suffering—the mass of our 
countrymen cannot procure a suffi- 
ciency of the necessaries of life ; and I 
conscientiously believe the great cause 
is to be found in the application of 
these principles. If I be in error, the 
notorious fact, that such a state of 
things has followed such application, 
conclusively proves that rigorous ex« 
amination - the proper authorities 
is a matter of imperious necessity. I 
know that the most momentous prac« 
tical question which at the present 
moment could be propounded is this— 
ARE THE PaRinciPLes oF PouiticaL 
Economy wWHIcH GOVERNMENT IS 
ACTING ON TRUE OR FALSE? 

It is not merely because, as the 
tutors of our ministers and legis« 
lators, and the official authorities and 
guardians of science and philosophy, 
you constitute the supreme tribunal 
in such matters, that I address you. 
It is useless to address those below 
you. The mass of my English coun- 
trymen are with me, but they are 

owerless. What can I gain by speak« 
ing to the Ministry—to men who have 
no principles of policy of their own, 
and who cannot do other than obey 
what the apostles of this Political Eco« 
nomy dictate? In the House of Com< 
mons discussion has ceased ; and the 
most decisive proofs are laughed down 
by the simple assertion—They are 
contrary to Political Economy. To 
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oe to it would be absurdity. If I 
look at parties, whether in office or 
out of it, I can find neither creed, nor 
even integrity, to encourage hope. 
Amidst those who have it in their 
power to save their country, and whose 
especial duty it is to do so, I can ap-« 
peal with confidence only to you. 

My task is to defend what is stig- 
matized as exploded error and anti- 
quated prejudice—what is represented 
to deserve no other disproof than con- 
tempt and derision. I should not un- 
dertake it, if those to whom I address 
myself were as full of bigotry, error, 
and prejudice, as the people who cast 
the stigma, and make the representa- 
tion. But I speak to men learned and 
scientific, enlightened and dispassion- 
ate, the defenders of truth and patrons 
of knowledge ; therefore, I shall ob- 
tain an impartial hearing, and righte~ 
ous judgment. 

Every real friend of science will be 
indebted to me, if I in the most trifling 
degree supply materials for giving to 
Political Economy the characteristics 
of genuine science ; my labours will 
not be worthless, if I merely clear the 
ground of rubbish for the benefit of 
other architects. But scientific truth, 
in this matter, is below notice, when 
compared with practical effect. 

I plead no cause of my own. Un-« 
known, nameless, and personally dis< 
interested, your conduct, whatever it 
may be, cannot affect me. As an Eng- 
lishman, I call on you to do your duty 
to your country, and upon her must 
fall the consequences of your decision. 
They will not be confined to her only. 
England will know from such deci- 
sion, whether you are worthy of hold- 
ing the sacred trusts she has placed 
in your hands, or are numbered with 
those who are preparing her ruin. 

I shall confine myself to such parts 
of what is called Political Economy as 
have the most important effect on pub« 
lic interests. I propose, in the first 
ae. to offer proofs of the errors of the 

conomists, and then to extract from 
such proofs the measures requisite for 
removing the intolerable sufferings of 
the community. 

I will commence with the theory of 
Mr Ricardo and his followers, touch- 
ing profits and wages, not only be< 
cause it forms the pith of their sys- 
tem, but because it strikes at all the 
best interests of mankind. Whatever 
it may give to the individual, it gives 
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nothing but penury, barbarism, and 
misery to the body. By making high 
profits the sine qua non of national 
wealth, and low wages that of high 
profits, it in reality makes it the grand 
principle of civil government, to keep 
the mass of the human race in the 
lowest stages of indigence and suffer 
ing. That this theory is detestable as 
a mere matter of speculation, is not 
the only reason why it ought to be re~ 
futed ; it is now reduced to practice 
in this country, and proofs are before 
all of the ts it is calculated to 
have on the weal of the subject, and 
the heart of the ruler. In obedience 
to it, the community has been plunged 
into loss and wretchedness ; in obedi« 
ence to it, the Ministry and Legisla~ 
ture have in late years displayed such 
flinty indifference to public misery, 
and such savage cruelty in the pro« 
duction of it, as were never before 
witnessed in any civilized nation. 

The grand principle of Mr Ricardo 
and his disciples is this—putting the 
rent of land out of sight, the price of 
every commodity consists solely of 
wages and profits. As it forms the 
basis of their system, and of what they 
call an unerring science, it might have 
been expected, not only that they 
would be unanimous respecting it, but 
that they would place it wholly above 
dispute by demonstration. hat is 
the fact ? Mr Ricardo broadly asserts 
that taxes or rates, imposed exclusive« 
ly on the farmer, are added to the 
price of corn, and that “ every tax 
imposed on the production of raw pro- 
duce falls ultimately on the consumer, 
in the same way as taxes on the pro« 
duction of manufactured commodities 
fall on the consumers of these arti- 
cles.” Mr M‘Culloch maintains that 
profits can be raised or reduced by a 
reduction or increase of taxes. This 
is an admission of the notorious fact, 
that price consists partly, and in many 
cases, principally, of taxes. To pro« 
duce, it is as essential for the producer 
to pay his duties, as to pay his wages ; 
and it is as neces: for him to add 
the amount of the former to his price, 
as to add that of the latter. He ad~ 
vances capital for both, his price must 
return it to him, and it would be as 
correct to call wages profits, as it is to 
call taxes and rates so. Taxation must 
commence with production ; a civili- 
zed community must impose on itself 
public and parochial burdens when it 
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begins to exist, and taxes always enter 
largely into the cost of every commo- 
dity. The assertion of the Economists, 
that, putting aside rent, the whole 
produce of land and labour is divided 
between capitalists and labourers, is 
not even apparently true ; for the state 
as obviously and certainly gets a share, 
as either. Of what do the sixty or 
seventy millions of taxes and rates 
collected annually in this country con- 
sist, if they are not a portion of the 
produce of land and labour? It may, 
therefore, be as truly said, that prices 
consist solely of profits, as that they 
consist solely of wages and profits. 

I mention this, because I shall soon 
shew it is a matter of the first mo- 
ment. 

Mr M‘Culloch owns that Mr Ri- 
cardo gives to the term profits a mean- 
ing different from the one always given 
it in ‘ the real business of life,” and 
that a portion of the share of produce 
“aan to the capitalists is not pro- 

t. 

The Economists, with happy con- 
sistency, while they give the name of 
profit to duties, wholly refuse it to 
rent, which, in the strictest sense, is 
nearly all profit. Why do they ex- 
clude it from price? Because, in the 
words of Mr M‘Culloch, “ the rent of 
land is altogether extrinsic to the cost 
of production, and the circumstance of 
the landlords consenting to give it up 
would not occasion any change in tlie 
ae of industry, or any re- 

uction in the price of raw produce.” 
If this, and the assertion, that no rent 
could be paid, if none but land of the 
first quality were cultivated, be true, 
it must be equally true, that no capi- 
tal is employed in the cultivation of 
land, save that of the farmer. 

If land of the first quality can be 
obtained gratuitously in New South 
Wales and elsewhere, is nothing re- 
quisite for its culture beyond the stock 
and utensils of the mere tenant? It 
must be cleared, a house, barns, &c., 
must be erected, and fences must be 
formed, or it cannot be cultivated. A 
considerable amount of fixed capital— 
of landlord’s capital, in addition to that 
of the mere tenant—must be employ- 
ed, and it must yield interest for such 
capital ; or it must remain a stranger 
to the plough. In some parts of Ame- 
rica it is a trade to clear Jand, raise on 
it the necessary buildings, &c., and 
then sell it. If a man have the choice 
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of buying such land for a considerable 
sum, or of receiving uncleared land of 
the same quality and in the same situ« 
ation as a gift, he prefers the former, 
because he knows it will pay him in. 
terest on the purchase-money. Such 
interest is clearly rent. 

Here then is conclusive proof that 
land of the first quality must pay rent 
in the most severe sense of the word, 
or it will not be cultivated. The ca. 
pital of the tenant cannot cultivate it, 
without that of the landlord. It mat. 
ters not, if the landlord and tenant be 
combined in the same person ; or if 
where land is cheap feeling cause men 
to prefer buying to renting. If, in 
England, the capital of the landlord 
were vested in clearing, building, and 
enclosing centuries ago, it still hasa 
right to interest. 

I grant that advance of price is a 
leading cause in bringing inferior land 
into tillage ; but this is not the ques 
tion. The Economists maintain, that 
rent is extrinsic of the cost of produc 
tion, and that its cessation could not 
reduce the price of raw produce. This 
is erroneous. 

In countries where the best land 
can be had for nothing, raw produce 
is very cheap, and according to the 
Economists, the rate of profit is of 
necessity very high : if a man in them 
have land given him, his principal oute 
lay is made in clearing, &c. and of 
course, consists of landlord’s capital ; 
his outlay of tenant’s capital is small. 
Suppose that he expends a thousand 
pounds in clearing, &c.—that this 
money, at the current rate of profit, 
ought to yield him ten per cent inte. 
rest, and that the yearly surplus pro- 
duce of his land is equal to 200 quar« 
ters of wheat at 30s. per quarter, or to 
L.300. In this case, one-third of his 
surplus produce must go for interest 
of landlord’s capital; or, in other 
words, for rent ; if this were not re- 
ceived by him as landlord, he could, 
as tenant, sell his produce one-third 
cheaper. It is one of the leading prin- 
ciples of the Economists, that if such 
a man could not obtain the general 
rate of interest for his capital, he would 
not employ it in agriculture ; and this 
is equivalent to maintaining that the 
best land would not be cultivated, if 
it would not yield interest on land- 
lord’s capital—if it would not yield 
rent. 

Of course, rent must always enter 
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into the cost of production, and form 
a part of price ; or at any rate, it must 
always do so, until the Economists 
teach the land to clear itself of trees 
and bushes, and to grow spontaneous- 
ly houses, barns, stables, and fences. 
Saying nothing of the value of the 
land, if a moderate sum per acre be 
allowed for the first cost of clearing, 
and a further sum for buildings and 
fences, it will be found, that on every 
farm, the landlord has almost as much 
capital employed in the production of 
agricultural produce, as the tenant. 
Were it not for the buildings and 
fences, the tenant would be compelled 
by waste and increased expense in la- 
bour, to charge considerably more for 
his produce than he now receives. 
The Economists, therefore, cannot ex- 
pel rent from price, without declarin 
that an enormous part of the capita 
constantly employed in the produc- 
tion of agricultural produce, ought not 
to yield the least profit. 

It is utterly impossible for correct 
conclusions to be reached in Political 
Economy, if the principal ingredients 
of price be not ascertained with scien- 
tific accuracy. But what do the Eco- 
nomists here give us as their founda- 
tion? Instead of self-evident truths, 
self-evident fictions ; instead of de- 
monstration, confession of error. They 
disagree touching the meaning of 
terms, and admit that they call things 
what they are not. They own that, 
meyer they proclaim a house to 

a tree, and a green field a river. 

I cannot see how the University of 
Oxford can acknowledge that to be a 
science, which has such a foundation. 

Having decided in this manner, that 
mg consists solely of wages and pro- 

ts, the Economists next decide, that 
a real rise or fall in the former, must 
produce a fall or rise in the latter— 
that if wages rise, profits must fall ; 
if they fall, profits must rise. Their 
doctrine is, that the whole produce of 
land and Jabour is divided exclusively 
amidst labourers and capitalists, and 
therefore if the share of the former 
be increased or reduced, that of the 
latter must be in a corresponding de- 
gree reduced or increased. Of course, 
according to them, profits must be at 
the highest, when wages are at the 
lowest. They thus place wages and 
labourers in fierce and eternal con- 
flict with profits and capitalists. 
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Before I refute them in another 
manner, I will do it conclusively on 
their own grounds. Let us then su 
pose that the world constitutes a whole, 
that trade is perfectly free, that none 
but land of the first quality is cultiva- 
ted, and that every owner of land cul~ 
tivates it himself, and no tenant is in 
existence. Agriculture is not only the 
great source of raw produce, but ac- 
cording to the Economists, the rate of 
profit in it must govern the rate in 
manufactures and trade; with it, I 
must therefore commence. 

Putting price wholly out of the 
question, the profits of the agricultu- 
rist depend, in a large degree, on the 
kinds of produce which he can find a 
market for. If he cannot find a mar« 
ket for wheat, he not only loses his 
most profitable crop, but his land suf- 
fers in fertility from his inability to 
give it the proper — in cropping ; 
it frequently happens that if he can« 
not for the year sow his land with a 
particular kind of grain, he can sow it 
with nothing that will yield him any 
profit. If he cannot find a market 
for sheep, swine, horned cattle, &c., 
he not only loses the great profit which 
the sale of them would yield, but his 
land suffers grievously in fertility from 
the want of the manure which they 
would produce. To obtain the maxi- 
mum of profit, he must be able to sell 
the whole of all kinds of produce which 
it is in his power to raise. Possessed 
of this ability, his yearly sale will be 
twice as much in amount as it will be 
without it, if prices be in both cases 
the same. 

I need not prove that the labourer’s 
consumption must be governed by his 
wages, because the Economists admit 
that a rise or fall of wages must give 
him a greater or smaller command 
over commodities, and that the lowest 
wages must confine him to the lowest 
food—must confine him to potatoes, 
rice, &c., and prohibit him from con- 
suming wheaten bread and animal 
food. 

The labourer is, individually, when 
he can procure them, even a greater 
consumer of bread and animal food 
than the rich man. From this and 
their numbers, the working classes, 
when they have the means, consume 
infinitely more wheaten bread, animal 
food, butter, malt liquor, &c., than 
the rich ones ; if their consumption of 
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such articles were destroyed, that of 
the rich ones would not be increased 
to any extent worthy of notice. 

Looking then at the world as a 
whole, suppose that profits are at the 
highest point, and wages at the low- 
est. These low wages, as every one 
knows, and as the Economists it, 
must prohibit the working classes 
throughout the world from consu- 
ming wheat, animal food, malt liquor, 
butter, &c.,— from consuming the 
leading productions of the soil. This 
would confine every agriculturist, in 
@ great measure, to the production of 
articles of the least value, and sink his 
land to the lowest point of fertility. 

I will assume that in this case an 
agriculturist—to avoid all confusion 
touching rent, I have annihilated land- 
lords, but I cannot be so dishonest as 
to confiscate their property—obtains a 
quantity of the best land for nothing ; 
expends in clearing, building, and 
fencing, L.1000 ; employs in utensils, 
stock, crop, and the requisite portion 
of loose money, L..1000 ; pays only for 
labour, from its excessive cheapness, 
L.50 per annum, and sells his yearly 
surplus produce for L.350. 

Now, let wages be doubled, and the 
working classes be thereby enabled to 
consume the full proportion of wheat, 
animal food, malt liquor, &c., and 
what will be the effects to this agri- 
culturist, if not the least addition be 
made to his prices? He will be able 
to raise more valuable kinds of pro- 
duce, he will frequently be able to 
have a profitable crop instead of a use- 
less fallow ; his land will be rendered 
far more fertile, and in consequence, 
he will be able, without any advance of 
price, to obtain at least twice the sum 
for his produce. 1.50 will be added 
to his expenses, and L.350 to his in- 
come ; the rise of wages will double 
his profits. 

If, before the rise, he consume com- 
modities yearly which cost him L.100, 
and it raise them in price fifty per cent, 
this will add fifty pounds to his ex- 
pme I willdeduct fifty pounds more 

his gains, to pay the interest and 
‘Wages on the additional capital and la- 
bour, which his new system may call 
for. His case will now stand thus: Be- 
fore therise of wages, hisgrossincome is 
L.350, his expenses in wages and com- 
modities are L.150, and his net profit 
‘is L.200. After the rise, his gross in- 
come is L700, his expeses are L.300, 
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and his net profit is L.400. The rise 
raises his net rate of profit on his capi- 
tal from ten per cent to twenty. [ 
have made allowances against him be~« 
yond the truth ; he would need little 
additional capital, and commodities 
would not be raised to him so much as 
fifty per cent. If the value of his 
produce be only increased one half, 
this will add 14th per cent to his rate 
of net profit. 

I speak on the ground that the rise 
of wages is not to raise in the least his 
prices, but it will raise them greatly. 
If it raise them only ten per cent, 
this, on a sale amounting to L.700, 
will add L.70 to his net profit. 

I am stating no imaginary or ex« 
treme case ; I am propounding what is 
an essential unassailable truth. From 
its gigantic importance, I will give it 
further demonstration. 

Up toa certain point, the food of the 
agriculturist’s live stock costs him no« 
thing ; this stock lives on that which 
would otherwise be waste; even the 
outlay he makes in artificial grasses 
and turnips is repaid by the additional 
fertility it gives to the land. He cane 
not keep up, much /ess increase, the 
fertility of his land without manure ; 
and he must depend for manure prin« 
cipally on his live stock, which pro 
duces it almost free of expense. In 
every year a large part of his land can< 
not be sown with corn, and with live 
stock he can make much profit from 
this part ; but without, he can make 
none. From the increased fertility of 
the land, the same quantity of labour 
produces a greater quantity of corn. 
Thus the live stock sold by him is ale 
most all pure profit ; what it appears 
to cost him in production is in reality 
repaid by the land. 

Land is more or less fertile, as the 
rotation of crop is more or less varied. 
If the same piece of land be sown with 
the same kind of grain for two or three 
years in succession, it will in the last 
year yield nothing worthy of being 
called a crop. In most cases, if it be 
sown with the same kind of grain or 
grass, more frequently than once in 
three, four, or five years, it will yield 
a similar return. The longer the in- 
terval is between sowing it with the 
same kind of seed, the greater is the 
crop, independently of the effects of 
manure. Wheat, saying nothing of 
its large return and high value, is es- 
sential for growing the proper variety 
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of crop. Some of the best wheat land 
will grow little save wheat and beans ; 
it will not grow barley ; take from this 
land wheat, and it will be compara- 
tively worthless for tillage. The other 
wheat land generally gets no more 
manure for wheat than it would re- 
quire if sown with other grain : and it 
issown with wheat when it could not be 
sown with other grain without having 
its productiveness injured. Take from 
land live stock and wheat, and it will 
then require infinitely more land and 
labour to produce the same quantity 
of oats, &e. 

As I have said, the working classes 
must always, when they have the 
means, be the principal consumers of 
the more valuable kinds of agricultu- 
ral produce. Assuming that they are 
as three to one, compared with the 
other classes, they mustconsume three- 
fourths of the wheat, animal food, &c., 
produced by the land. Let the cessa- 
tion of their consumption compel every 
agriculturist to ines three-fourths 
less of wheat and live stock ; and this, 
taking into account the reduced fer- 
tility of his land, will take one-half 
from the amount of his yearly sale of 
produce. After this, he will, for the 
—— of other grain than wheat, 

compelled to cultivate almost the 
same extent of land, and to employ al- 
most the same quantity of labour. 

The history of this country abun- 
dantly proves, that when the working 
classes consume the full portion of 
wheat and animal food, the agricultu- 
rist is barely enabled to raise the pro- 
proportion of the more valuable 

inds of produce. The history of 
other countries abundantly proves that 
when these classes consume but little 
of such articles, the agriculturist, 
without export, is in a great degree 
confined to the production of the un- 
profitable kinds of produce. It is evi< 
dent to all men, that if the labouring 
orders of England were to abandon the 
consumption of wheaten bread and 
animal food, the a produce of 
every farm would a vast part of 
its value, and the land a large part of 
its fertility. 

What is true of the whole, is equal- 
ly true of the part. In whatever de- 
gree the labourer’s means of consu~ 
ming the full portionof wheaten bread, 
animal food, &e. may be contracted, 
in the same degree must the power of 
the agriculturist for raising the more 
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valuable kinds of produce, and the fer- 
tility of his land be contracted. The 
former must have the maximum of 
wages, or the latter cannot have the 


maximum of profits. 
I have stated the matter in the most 
unfavourable point of view to myself. 


Every man’s a ent of land contains 
various qualities ; and if the best can 
only be cultivated, the inferior will be 
worthless to him unless he can keep 
sheep. The consumption, therefore, 
of the full portion of animal food by 
the working classes must make a con« 
siderable part of his land constantly 
profitable, which would otherwise 
yield him scarcely any thing. 
What I have said, applies to other 
than corn and pasture land. The pro 
ducer of sugar makes his rum at little 
cost, from what would be in a great 
measure waste if he did not make it, 
and it about defrays the expenses of 
his plantation. It is in a large degree 
consumed by the working classes, and 
he could make but little if they did 
not drink it. If they, from consuming 
none, consume all he can make, his 
profits are greatly raised, although the 
price of sugar and rum is not. The 
case is similar with wine producers in 
regard to the inferior wines. Speaki 
generally, throughout the world, the 
value of the produce of land to the 
producer in kind and quantity, putting 
price out of the question, must rise or 
fall, as the labourer’s wages rise or fall. 
Here, then, is proof that a rise of 
wages up to the point requisite for en- 
abling the labourer to procure an ample 
sufficiency of wheaten bread, animal 
food, t liquor, &c. must always 
raise the ts of agriculture. Here 
is proof that the profits of agriculture 
and the wages of labour are insepara- 
ble, and must rise or fall together. If 
the Economists are to be believed, this 
ought to be sufficient for proving thata 
rise of wages must raise general profits. 
Let us now proceed to the effect of 
this doubling of wages on manufac. 
tures and trade. I have assumed that 
raw produce is not to rise in price, 
therefore the manufacturers will ob= 
tain it as before. The price of manu< 
factured commodities, as well as of raw 
produce, consists in but a small degree 
of labour, independently of duties. I 
will suppose that on the average, one 
fourth of the price of every manufac 
tured commodity consists of labour, 
and in this I am pretty sure I exceed 
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the truth. The manufacturer, then, 
from the doubling of wages, must add 
to his price twenty-five per cent to 
enable him to buy the labour contain- 
ed in his commodity ; assuming his 
rate eA pe to be ten per cent, he 
must add two and a half per cent 
more to preserve the rate from reduc- 
tion ; a trifle more must be added for 
the effect on intermediate capitalists ; 
and to do this, and give him a higher 
rate of profit, I will add thirty- five per 
cent to his price. If the prices of 
manufactured goods be on the average 
raised thirty-five per cent, this will 
raise considerably the rate of profit in 
trade and manufactures. 

And now how stands the question ? 
To the labourer wages are doubled, 
while agricultural produce is not rai- 
sed, and manufactured goods are only 
raised 35 per cent. Here is, therefore, 
a very great real rise of wages, and 
solely through this rise the general 
rate of profits in agriculture, manu- 
factures, and trade, is greatly raised. 

More remains. When wages are at 
the lowest, the working classes con- 
sume only the cheapest manufactures, 
which always yield the lowest rate of 
profit. The rise of a will make 
these classes consume better goods, 
and this alone will raise the manufac- 
turer’s rate of profit. Money in trade 
payments—I speak not of it as a loan 
—must ever be plentiful or scarce as 
wages are high or low, because the 
working classes form almost the only 
part of the community which buys for 
ready money. The rise of wages, by 
making money plentiful in trade, will 
enable the manufacturer to do much 
more business with the same capital, 
and this’ will raise his rate of profit. 

In manufactures and trade t ~ are 

’ two te rates of t—the one 
is the ail rate on ‘acute of goods— 
and the other is the yearly rate on the 
employment of capital A man may 
have a high daily rate, and still a low 
yearly one, or the contrary. The rise 
of wages will increase very largely the 
consumption of manufactures and mer- 
chandise amidst the working classes and 

iculturists, and of course the sales 

the manufacturers und traders. If 
these sales be raised one-fourth, the 
rise of wages will give to the manu- 
facturers and traders an increase of 
25 per cent on the yearly rate of pro- 
fit on capital; this is exclusive of the 
advance of the daily rate on sale. 
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I will now establish my case by the 
doctrine of the Economists, aa 


the division of produce. They hol 
that the whole of the produce of land 
and labour is divided solely between 
labourers and capitalists, and that the 
share of the one body cannot be en- 
larged save through the reduction of 
the share of the other. 

The produce can only be divided 
between the two bodies in this man- 
ner: Every labourer practically res 
ceives from his employer a certain pore 
tion of corn, animal food, woollens, 
cottons, &c. for his labour. As the 
employers — different articles, 
they act thus in the matter: The 
agriculturist gives his labourers a por« 
tion of the corn and cattle he produces, 
and exchanges another portion for ma- 
nufactures and merchandise, which 
he likewise gives them as wages. The 
cotton manufacturer gives his labour« 
ers a portion of the cottons he pros 
duces, and exchanges another portion 
for corn, cattle, woollens, shoes, &c., 
which he also gives them as wages. 
The same is done by every producer. 
Each disposes of the principal part of 
his produce in this way ; he consumes 
but little of it, and he exchanges only 
a small part of it for commodities to 
be consumed by himself. 

Let wages be reduced one-half, and 
in consequence the working classes be 
disabled from consuming wheat and 
animal food, and what will follow? 
The agriculturist will give his labours 
ers very little corn and cattle, and he 
will procure for them in exchange for 
these a much smaller quantity of ma- 
nufactures and merchandise. The 
cotton manufacturer will give a much 
smaller quantity of his cottons to his 
labourers, and he will procure for 
them a much less portion of corn, cat« 
tle, woollens, &c. with his cottons. 
The case will be similar with every 
producer. 

Every producer will thusretaina very 
large part of his produce, which before 
the fall of wages he gave directly or 
indirectly to his labourers. The ques- 
tion is, what will he do with it? On 
asking the Economist if he will con- 
sume it himself, they reply that he 
will not consume a particle of it ; they 
maintain that a rise in the rate of pro- 
fit causes the capitalist to diminish, 
rather than augment, his eating, drink- 
ing, and wearing of clothes, and that 
he devotes it all to savings. Accords 
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ing to them, thecapitalists will not con- 
sume the least additional quantity of 
corn, animal food, manufactures, &c. 
in consequence of the reduction in the 
consumption of the labourers. The 
agriculturist will retain a large portion 
of corn and cattle; he will not con- 
sume them himself; he will not ex- 
change them for manufactures, &c. 
which he cannot consume or dispose 
of, and if he would, no one would take 
them. The cotton manufacturer will 
retain a large quantity of his cottons ; 
he will not consume them, and he 
will not exchange them for useless 
corn, cattle, woollens, &c. for this 
would be the same as giving them 
away. Every producer would be si- 
milarly circumstanced. The commo- 
dities which the labourers can no 
longer consume, will not be consumed 
by the capitalist, therefore they will 
be no longer produced. They cannot 
be produced save through the ruin of 
the capitalist ; in truth, it will be im- 
possible for the latter to use them as 
capital. 

Thus, then, in so far as the con- 
sumption of the 0 ae is een 
the ate quantity of produce to 
be divided man be reduced. If this 
aggregate quantity before the fall of 
wages amount to one hundred mil- 
lion, and be equally divided between 
the labourers and capitalists, it will, 
after the fall, only amount to se- 
venty-five millions ; the share of the 
labourers will be reduced to twenty- 
five, while that of the capitalists will 
continue to be fifty, but will not be in- 
creased. If this produce consist of one 
hundred millions of hats or bullocks, 
and the consumption of the labourers 
is reduced from fifty to twenty-five 
millions, while the capitalists do not 
consume a single hat or bullock more, 
production must of necessity fall to 
seventy-five millions. Ifthe hats can- 
not be disposed of, they will not be 
made ; and of course the raw produce 
used in making them will not be pro- 
duced ; if the bullocks cannot be dis- 
posed of, they will not be reared. 

Thus, although the capitalist’s rate 
of profit on sale may be raised, his 
rate of yearly profit on capital will not 
be in the least increased. 

This must be the case, if the la- 
bourers continue to consume precisely 
the same commodities in kind and 
quality, but to only half the extent ; 
and if the prices of commodities do 
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not fall in the least. Consumption, 
however, will be changed in kind and 
— The agriculturist will, iu a 
great degree, lose his market for wheat 
and live stock ; and his land will sink 
in fertility. In consequence, his share 
of the produce will be reduced even 
more than that of the labourer. The 
labourers will use inferior manufac 
tures, and their consumption of the 
better kinds will cease almost wholly. 
From all this the share of the capital- 
ists generally must be greatly dimi- 
nished. It is impossible for the rate 
of profit on sale to rise at the mo- 
ment when an immense decline is ta< 
king place in consumption and pro« 
duction, therefore the fall of wages 
would inevitably cause a great fall of 
prices. The least fall of prices would 
reduce greatly the share of the capi- 
talists. 

The share of the capitalists must 
therefore, of necessity, be greatly di- 
minished by the diminution of the 
share of the labourers; this must be 
the case even if prices—which is an 
utter impossibility—can be kept from 
reduction. This share may obtain a 
greater proportion of the whole pro- 
duce ; it may be raised from one-half 
to more than one-half; but still it 
will be lessened in its actual amount. 
Wages and profits—looking at the lat« 
ter in their aggregate annual amount 
—must of course rise and fall toge- 
ther. 

I leave out of the question the la- 
bour deprived of employment, and 
some other matters of which I might 
avail myself, 

The Economists fall into this enore 
mous blunder, by assuming—which 
they avowedly do—that precisely the 
same produce will be divided, in both 
kind and quantity, after the fall of 
wages, as before. Every one must 
see, that the assumption forms the 
foundation of their grand principle, 
and that, if the one be untrue, the 
other must of necessity be equally so. 
It is self-evident to all, that the agri- 
culturist must raise infinitely less 
wheat and live stock when the work 
ing classes do not consume these are 
ticles, than when they do; and the 
Economists acknowledge, that a fall of 
wages must cause the working classes 
to consume less of general commodi« 
ties, without causing the capitalists to 
consume more. Here, then, is both 
proof and confession that the assump- 
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tion and principle are untrue. Either 
the Economists are completely in er- 
ror, or the following is wholly above 
question: If wages should entirely 
cease, and the working classes through- 
out the world should pay no rent, eat 
no food, wear no clothes, and consume 
nothing whatever ; precisely the same 
commodities in kind and quantity 
would be produced, they would have 
exactly the same price and value, the 
same capital would be employed, and 
the returns of trade would be the 
same, as at present ; this would be the 
case, although the consumption of the 
capitalists would not be the least in- 
creased. I need not decide the mat- 
ter. 

The truth is, the two shares flow 
from, and are dependent on, each 
other ; they must increase and dimi- 
nish together. In reality, the capi- 
talists give their capital to the la- 
bourers for labour ; then the labour- 
ers give them the capital in exchange 
for goods, allowing them a profit, or, 
in other words, they give a pound for 
that which only costs the capitalists 
ten, sixteen, or eighteen shillings ; 
through this, the capitalists are ena- 
bled to sell to each other at a similar 
profit, and to consume each other’s 
commodities. The agricultural capi- 
talist can only employ and make pro- 
fit of his capital through the wages 
of the labourers. The manufacturing 
one can only employ and make profit 
of his, through such wages and the 
profits of the agriculturists ; and the 
trading one can only employ and make 
profit of his, through such wages and 
the profits of other capitalists. The 
share of the labourers must exist, or 
the other share cannot ; and in pro- 
portion as it is enlarged or reduced, 
the ¢ centage, or profit upon it, 
which forms the other, must be in 
segregate amount enlarged or redu- 


Throughout their system, the Eco- 
nomists are compelled, after delivering 
themselves of a leading principle, to 
invent some uncouth and stupendous 
fiction to keep it in existence. Find- 
ing that their theory of profits cannot 
be maintained, if it be admitted that 
a rise of wages can be followed by a 
real rise of price, they intrepidly pro- 
test that the latter is impossible. To 
prove this, they destroy money alto- 
gether. They insist that money is a 
commodity produced by labour, like 
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commodities of trade, and therefore its 
price must be equally raised, if their 
prices be raised by a rise of w 

ae thus touching nants they 


oracularly proclaim that the exchange. 
able value of goods cannot be in the 
least raised or altered by a general rise 
of prices. 

Now, what is money ? It is bullion, 
say in effect the Economists. It is the 
moon, or the philosopher’s stone, 
would be a reply quite as scientific, 
Money differs in every particular from 
goods. It is so far from being a dis« 
tinct commodity produced by labour, 
that it has no substance of its own; 
it is only an arithmetical invention to 
measure the value of property, like 
hours and minutes to measure the du« 
ration of time. It consists as much of 
a as of bullion. A man says he 

a thousand pounds in the funds, 
or lent on mortgage, or vested in houses 
—what does he mean? He means, not 
that he has a certain quantity of gold, 
but that he has property of a certain 
value. Let us now see what the doc« 
trines of the Economists lead to. 

It must be remembered that the exe 
changes are here wholly out of the 
question. If bullion rise from a rise 
of goods, it must rise in money price ; 
the same quantity must be sold for 
more money. If proportionally less of 
it be put into coin, the price of money 
will not be raised. But the money 
price of money, as well as of bullion, 
must, according to the Economists, be 
raised ; therefore the pound must be 
swelled into a pound and a fraction ; 
and not only coin, but bank notes, 
bills, bonds, sums on mortgage, fund- 
ed property, fixed capital—money of 
all kinds, and the interest of it, must 
nominally rise in an equal degree with 
bullion. Nothing but a rise like this 
can save the system of the Economists. 
They aver. that commodities will all 
rise equally, and retain precisely the 
same exchangeable value ; and this is 
impossible, if the capital and interest 
of it, which enter into the cost of com- 
modities, do not rise equally. They 
practically assert, that if wages be 
doubled, the price of every commodity 
must be doubled, or profits will fall ; 
and this is equivalent to asserting that 
nothing can prevent such fall save a 
rise in money, and the interest of it 
equal to that in wages. 

The Economists maintain that a rise 
of wages must reduce, and a rise of 
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money prices cannot raise profits. In 
the same breath they maintain that the 
rise of commodities cannot possibly 
raise money and the interest of it, and 
that it must inevitably do so. I need 
only observe farther, that money is not 
suffered by law to rise in money price, 
and that such a rise cannot be caused 
in it by a fall in its value, and the in- 
terest of it. 

The Economists really do this. They 
take acommodity of trade as the stand- 
ard of value, and because after a rise 
of price this and other commodities 
exchange for the same portion of each 
other, they insist that their exchange- 
able value is unaltered ; they do so al- 
though this value is greatly raised 
touching money and the interest of it. 
They thus utterly destroy money as 
every thing save circulating medium, 
although more than half the price of 
commodities consists of the interest 
of money, independently of that used 
in the purchase of labour. 

They not only do this, but they 
maintain, that if ‘‘ a rise of wages oc- 
casioned an equal rise in the money 
price of all commodities, it would be 
of no advantage to the producer.” ‘“ Of 
what benefit then,” says Mr M‘Cul- 
loch, ‘‘ would it be to a capitalist, a 
cotton manufacturer for example, to 
sell his cottons for 10 per cent ad- 
vance, when wages rose 10 per cent, 
when he would be obliged to give just 
so much more for every commodity 
for which he had a demand? When 
wages really rise, the producers are in 
precisely the same situation whether 
they sell the commodities they have 
to spare, and purchase those they have 
occasion for at their former price, or 
whether they are all raised proportion- 
ally to the rise of wages.” 

This intolerable nonsense in effect 
asserts, that the capitalists have not to 
buy labour with their commodities. 
The rise of prices destroys the rise of 
wages ; if it do not raise the exchange- 
able value of commodities in regard 
to each other, it raises it touching 
the labour contained in them, and of 
course raises profits. If Mr M‘Cul- 
loch be not in error, a doubling of 
money prices, without any advance of 
wages, would not raise profits in the 
least. 

But Mr M‘Culloch says, this is no 
rise of prices, it is only a fall in the 
value of money ; it is nevertheless, ac- 
cording to his words which I have 
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quoted, a rise of prices. If it be 
not a rise of prices, how can it be a 


fall of money? It is not the produce, 
but the price of it, which is di- 


money 

vided between the labourers and capi- 
talists. If the former gain a greater 
share of this price, it can be raised ; 
and if the rise will yield the capital- 
ists the same rate of profit, without 
bringing back the labourers’ share to 
the same proportion, there must ma= 
nifestly be a rise of wages, without a 
fall in the rate of profit. Profits are a 
per centage on the employment of ca- 
pital, and if the capital be employed 
solely in the payment of wages, there 
can be no rise of wages without a fall 
of profits. In such case if wages be 
doubled, the capital employed in pay- 
ing them must be doubled,—therefore 
prices must be doubled, to save profits 
from fall; and such a rise of prices 
must make the rise of wages a nomi- 
nal one. But capital is not so em- 
ployed. Only a trifling part of the 
farmer's capital is employed in the 
payment of wages, and the case is the 
same with capitalists in general. The 
price of a commodity is L.100; it yields 
a rate of ten per cent, and is com 
one-half of wages, and one-half of the 
interest of capital employed in produc- 
tion. If wages be doubled, one-half of 
the price and the profit on it must be 
doubled, but the other half must not 
be raised. Let this commodity be 
raised to L.155, and it will yield the 
same rate of profit as before the rise 
of wages. As general prices do not 
consist of wages to the extent of one« 
half, a rise in them after a rise of 
wages can always not only save profits 
from decline, but raise them. 

I grant, that if prices be not raised 
in an equal degree with wages, the 
latter will obtain a greater proportion 
of them, and profits a smaller one. If 
the price of an article be equally divi 
ded between — and profits, the 
latter gain half of it ; but if it be only 
raised 75 per cent when wages are 
doubled, profits gain considerably less 
than half, and wages more. Here is 
the great stumbling-block of the Eco- 
nomists. If profits were exclusively a 
per-cen on wages, they would in 
this case fall from the rise of wages ; 
but they are not ; they are a per-cent« 
age on the capital employed, therefore 
they may rise, when their proportion 
to wages in price declines. 

Whether general commodities re« 
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tain the same relative value to each 
other, or not, isa matter of no mo- 
ment. The capitalist exchanges his 
commodity for those only of which 
it consists. The woollen manufacturer 
exchanges his woollens for the labour, 
wool, &c. contained in them ; and va- 
riations in their relative value to cot- 
tons, and articles he does not exchange 
them for, are of no consequence to 
him. If he raise them from an ad- 
vance of wages, and other goods rise 
equally, he is still a gainer—his wool- 
lens may only exchange for the same 
quantity of wool and dyes ; but they 
will exchange for a greater portion of 
labour and interest of money ; and 
this will increase his profits. If I grant 
that it is a fall in the value of money, 
it still makes the difference to him 
between profit and loss. The capital- 
ist makes his commodity retain the 
same relative value to the ingredients 
of which it is formed. If wages rise, 
he raises his price, so that it will co- 
ver the cost of these ingredients as a 
whole, and yield him the same profit 
as before; and he has nothing to do 
with other commodities as a producer. 
Thedoctrine of the Economists amounts 
to this: —If the exchangeable value of 
his commodity be not raised in regard 
to the goods which he does not ex- 
change it for, a rise in it touching the 
labour, interest of money, &c. which 
he does exchange it for, cannot increase 
in the least his profits. 

If therefore wages rise, a compara- 
tively small advance of price is suffi- 
cient to cover the increased cost of pro- 
duction. This is the case, because if 
goods all rise alike, the interest of 
money, of which the price of each 
largely consists, and.the price of mo- 
ney, do not rise. Every one knows 
that if wages be raised to the cotton 
manufacturer 10 per cent, it is not ne- 
cessary for him to raise his cottons 10 
per cent, to cover his increased cost of 
production. If a rise of 2 or even 5 
per cent will do this, it is manifest 
that there is a rise of wages without 
a decline of his profits. 

But it is ridiculous to assert, that if 
commodities rise, they will rise equal- 
ly. The Economists themselves ad- 
mit that a rise of wages must affect 
capitalists unequally, and must cause 
many commodities to fall in price, if 
others remain unaltered. Ihave shewn 
that if manufactured goods rise great- 
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ly, agricultural produce may remain 
the same. 

Thus, after a rise of wages, a small 
ad vance of price enables the capitalist 
to gain the same profit on his commo- 
dity and the same amount of yearly 
profit as before, if there even be no ine 
crease in the quantity of produce. This 

rofit is converted into money, and if 
he use it as capital, he will make the 
same profit of it which he would have 
done had no rise of wages taken place, 
It will exchange for less labour and 
goods, but still it will yield the same 
profit on every L.100. If after a rise 
of prices, the same sum will only en 
able the hat manufacturer to make 100 
hats, which before enabled him tomake 
150, he lays as much profit on the 100 
as he laid on the 150. Suppose that 
the money price of the whole pro 
duce is 100 millions, and is divided 
equally. If the labourers raise their 
share to 70 millions, and the whole 
price be raised to 120, wages are raised, 
and the capitalists receive the same 
sum of profits as before. If these pro- 
fits be employed as capital, they will 
aie as much profit as they would 

ave done had wages remained un- 
altered. If the price be raised to 130 
millions, it is a real rise of wages and 
profits. The capitalists not only ob- 
tain a much larger sum of money as 
profits, but if they employ it as capi- 
tal, they draw from it a much larger 
amount of profit. 

I have here done with the capital- 
ists, as capitalists. I grant that they 
expend a part of their profits in their 
own maintenance, and that if they 
only receive the same sum when come 
modities are raised, or if the sum be 
not increased in proportion to the price 
of commodities, it will command a 
smaller quantity of the latter. This 
constitutes the fall of profits disco- 
vered by the Economists, but un- 
happily for them it has nothing to do 
with the matter at issue. The capital« 
ists are injured, not as producers, but 
as consumers ; their profits on stock 
are not reduced, their expenses of li- 
ving are only increased. 

It will be remarked, that in the case 
I have supposed the Economists in- 
sist, it makes no difference to the ca- 

italists whether, after the rise of the 
abourers’ share, the price of their 
share be 30 millions or 60. Observa- 
tion is unnecessary. I will observe, in 
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contradiction to Mr Ricardo and Mr 
M‘Culloch, that a rise of wages is al- 
most invariably attended by a rise of 
money prices ; in most cases this is 
essential to save the producers from 
actual loss. 

- MrRicardo’s grand discovery, there- 
fore, amounts simply to this: A rise 
in wages and prices will not diminish 
the profits on stock ; it will not render 
these profits less productive to the ca- 
pitalist, if they be converted into 
stock ; but it will lessen that part of 
them which is devoted to the expen- 
ses of living. As a counterpoise, it 
will enlarge capital, and the means of 
employing it. If this be not sufficient, 
the capitalist can cover his increase of 
expenditure by making a trifling ad- 
dition to his rate of profit. In reality, 
commodities for consumption will be 
lowered to the labourers, and raised 
to the capitalists ; they will be made 
cheaper to the poor, and somewhat 
dearer to the wealthy. But the quan- 
tity of produce will be much increased, 
and both the shares will be enlarged : 
the increase of price to the capitalists 
will be aut by the profits on ad- 
ditional production. 

This, I say, is the exact amount of 
Mr Ricardo’s boasted discovery. In 
obedience to it, the labourers are to be 
starved, trade is to be distressed, and 
the Empire is to be ruined, merely 
that the manufacturers, merchants, 
&c. MAY BE ENABLED TO MAKE A 
TRIFLING REDUCTION IN THEIR 
HOUSE-KEEPING EXPENSES. 

Tell it not in Gath that this is sanc- 
tioned by the Oxford University ! 

Thus far I have supposed the world 
to form an harmonious whole—trade to 
be perfectly free—wages and prices to 
rise and fall in every country at the 
same moment—rent and taxes to be 
out of the question—and prices to con- 
sist solely of wages and profits. Con- 
ceding to the Economists their pre- 
mises, it is demonstrable that their 
conclusions are wholly fallacious. But 
such a state of things does not and 


cannot exist ; their premises are as fale. 


lacious as their conclusions. 

Taxes enter very largely into price. 
The price of the imported commodity 
contains the taxes imposed on it, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the country of 
its production, as well as those impo- 
sed on it in this country. The price 
of many articles consists of duty to the 
extent of three-fourths, one-half, or 
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one-third. _ Let us suppose that price 
is composed one-fo of duty, one- 
fourth of labour, and one-half of pro- 
fits. In this case, let an article be 
raised from 203. to 30s., and what will 
be the effect? The duty is levied on 
the quantity of the article, and it will 
be the same after the advance as be- 
fore ; it will continue to be 5s., but 
wages and profits will be raised from 
15s. to 25s. The price of the article 
will only be raised 50 per cent, while 
wages and profits will be raised nearly 
70. Taxes do not fluctuate with price, 
and they are in a great measure levied 
to pay that which does not ; being im- 
i j on the quantity of goods consu- 
med, their te amount rises orde- 
clines with this quantity. An advance 
of price must therefore raise profits, 
if all commodities rise equally ; their 
exchangeable value towards each other 
may be the same, but it will be raised 
in regard to taxes. 

If no new taxes be imposed, a rise 
of | pacer is ay po | a rise of wages 
and profits. In such case, the taxes 
form an unvarying sum in the money 
price of the produce. Let this price, 
without the creation of any additional 
produce, be raised from 100 to 150 
millions, and if the taxes be twenty. 
five millions before the rise, they will 
be the same after. Before the rise, 
wages and profits have ~ three- 
fourths of the produce, but after they 
have five-sixths. They here can cer- 
tainly rise together ; and if a rise of 
wages cause the rise of prices, it causes 
a rise of profits. 

Although the Economists represent 
that their doctrines refer to the world 
as a whole, they apply them to this 
country separately looked at. Mr Ri« 
cardo says,—* If, in consequence of 
taxes paid by the labouring class, wages 
should rise, which they in all proba- 
bility would do, they would equally 
affect all classes of producers. If it 
be deemed necessary that corn should 
rise, in order to remunerate the growe 
ers, it is also necessary that cloth, hats, 
shoes, and every other commodity, 
should rise, in order to remunerate the 
producers of those articles. Either, 
then, corn ought not to rise, or all 
other commodities should rise along 
with it. If neither corn nor any other 
commodity rise, they will of course be 
of the same relative value as before ; 
and if they do all rise, the same will 
be true.” He says farther,—“ In all 
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cases, the rise of wages, when general, 
diminishes profits, but does not raise 
the prices of commodities. If the 
prices of commodities rose, no u- 
cer would be benefited; for of what 
consequence could it be to him to sell 
his commodity at an advance of twen- 
ty-five per cent, if he in his turn were 


obliged to give twenty-five per cent 
more for every commodity which he 
rchased ? He would be precisely 


in the same situation, whether he sold 
his corn for twenty-five per cent ad- 
vance, and gave an additional twenty- 
five per cent in the price of his hats, 
shoes, clothes, &c. ke. as if he sold 
his corn at the usual price, and bought 
all the commodities which he consu- 
med at the prices which he had before 
agen for them. A rise of wages equal- 

affects all producers ; it does not 
raise the prices of commodities because 
it diminishes profits; and if it did 
raise the prices of commodities, it 
would raise them all in the same pro- 
portion, and would not therefore alter 
their exchangeable value.” He says 
farther,—‘‘ High wages, when general, 
equally affect the profits of the farmer, 
the manufacturer, and the merchant. 
There is no other way of keeping | profits 
up, but by keeping wages down. 

In this he speaks of a rise of wages 
in this country only ; and Mr M‘Cul- 
loch and his other followers say the 
same ; they all maintain, that if corn 
be raised from a rise of wages confined 
to this country, all other commodities 
must rise equally ; and that such a 
rise of wages must equally affect al/ 

roducers. 

If their doctrines be true, it must of 
necessity be equally true, that a rise of 
wages confined to England must affect 
the producers of foreign wool, cotton, 
flax, timber, indigo, sugar, tea, &c. 
&c., as much as the English corn- 
growers ; and that it must affect the 
sellers of articles consisting principally 
of foreign produce or duty, as much as 
those of articles consisting principally 
of English labour. Mr Ricardo in 
reality asserts—a rise of wages confi-« 
ned to England, affects the woollen, 
cotton, and tobacco manufacturers, the 
sellers of timber, spirits, tea, &c. as 
much as the ore-quenee ; therefore if 
corn rise from it fifty per cent, wool. 
lens, cottons, tobacco, brandy, tea, &c. 
&c. ought all to rise fifty per cent 
likewise. 

Why does he assert what is so gla« 
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ringly baseless? Because his system 
cannot stand without it. If he admit 
that a general rise of money prices 
will be an unequal one, and will alter 
the exchangeable value of commodi« 
ties, he overthrows this system ; if he 
admit, that should corn rise thirty per 
cent, other commodities ought only to 
rise fifteen, he admits that the rise 
would be one of profits to the farmer. 
Yet a system which cannot stand 
without the aid of such clumsy fics 
tions, is called science ! 

A rise of wages in this country 
does not, and cannot, produce a rise 
throughout the world; therefore, it 
does not affect the price of many com« 
modities. No matter how great it 
may be, the dealer in foreign cotton, 
timber, indigo, tobacco, &c. gets about 
as much profit after it as before, with 
the same price. These commodities 
enter largely into the cost of produc« 
tion of British manufactured goods, 
and therefore the price of such goods 
consists partly of British wages and 

rofits, partly of duty, and partly of 
oreign wages and profits. 

A rise of British wages can only af- 
fect producers in proportion to the 
quantity of British labour contained 
in their commodities ; it must conse« 
quently affect them unequally, and 
some will be scarcely touched by it, 
putting wholly out of sight durability 
of capital. If one take place of fifty 
per cent, and in consequence every 
producer raise his money price five per 
cent beyond what is necessary for co« 
vering the additional cost it puts him 
to, there will be a real rise of both 
wages and profits. Nocommodity will 
be raised to the labourers so much as 
fifty per cent, and many will only be 
raised from five to ten, or fifteen. Pro« 
fits will be raised in proportion more 
than prices. 

Let us suppose the money price of 
the produce to be 100 millions, and 
that it is composed one-half of British 
wages and profits, and the other half 
of taxes, and foreign wages and pro< 
fits, Ifit be raised bya rise of wages 
in this country, the taxes will remain 
the same, and the foreign wages and 

rofits will be raised very little. Raise 
it to 140 millions, and the share for 
taxes and the foreigner to sixty ; from 
this, British wages and profits will ob- 
tain a larger share of the produce, and 
of course both will be raised. To 
make this the more clear, suppose that 
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a man sel]s a commodity for four shil- 


lings, and that this price consists of 


one shilling profit, another paid to an 
English workman, another paid for 
duty, and another paid to a foreigner 
for raw produce. If he raise his price 
to six shillings, and still pay as before 
for duty and to the foreigner, he will 
have four shillings instead of two, to 
divide between himself and the work- 
man. 

The great effect on profits of a rise 
of money prices, after one of wages, is 
here very ap t. If I concede that 
it does not alter the exchangeable va- 
lue of British commodities touching 
each other, it raises it not only in re- 
gard to labour and money, but to taxes 
and foreign commodities. 

The egregious error of the Econo- 
mists touching money, is likewise very 
obvious. If prices rise, all things, 
money included, must rise equally, 
they say, and they appl it to this 
country separately looked at. A rise 
of British wages and prices could not 
affect, in any sensible degree, the cost 
of producing foreign bullion ; and it 
and not alter the value of money 
in foreign countries. A rise of money 
and commodities would be equivalent 
to a reduction of taxes, and of the 
prices of a S. 

Upon the whole, then, price in this 
country consists partly of wages, part- 
ly of profits and the interest of money, 
partly of duties, and partly of money 
paid to foreigners, If it be raised, and 
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some of the component remain 
the same, the other parts must of ne 
poe bye increased ; if it be raised, 
and the duties and sum paid to fo-« 
reigners be not altered, or be not rai- 
sed equally, it is evident that wages 
and profits will be raised. 

I will observe, that the unchange« 
able nature of price insisted on by the 
Economists, is an utter impossibility. 
If wages rise, it gives such an impulse 
to os as raises prices ; if 
they fall, they diminish consumption, 

roduce glut, and bring down prices. 

n late years there has been a general 
fall of wages ; and has it produced a 
rise of profits? No. Prices, and, in 
consequence, profits, have fallen still 
more in proportion ; and in refuta« 
tion of the Economists, this country 
now exhibits the deplorable union of 
the minimum of wages with the mi< 
nimum of profits. 
‘ I will - take tg of Mr Ricar« 

o’s grand principle: Never again, I 
trust will fe be named by sem of 
science and philosophy, save as mat- 
ter of derision, or to prove the as< 
tonishing ignorance and credulity: of 
the present generation. 

In my next, I hope to prove con« 
clusively, the fallacy of the doctrines 
of the Economists touching boun< 
ties, buying at the cheapest market, 
and other matters, I have the honour 
to be, &c. &c. 

ONE OF THE OLD ScHooL. 

London, August 8, 1829. 
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THE LOVES OF THE POETS.* 


Amone the multitude of sins set 
down to our score by Whigs and 
Whiglings, Radicals, and all sorts of 
other rascals, it has sometimes sur- 
prised us that there never has been 
included brutality to women. We 
insult men before their faces, and then 
off and away up to the top of a six- 
teenth story, where, without paca 
ladders, it is in vain to hope to reac 
us the trembling coward. We stab 
men behind their backs, and on turn- 
ing round, before they breathe their 
last, to kill their assassin, they have 
merely time left to see a monster in a 
mask (us), jinking round a corner. 
The police are on the unalert; and 
the murderer makes his escape to that 
accursed sanctuary—Ambrose’s Hotel. 
It must, we think, be matter of won- 
der to the wise and candid part of the 

pulation of these realms,—if there 
G any truth in the above charges,— 
that We have hitherto escaped— 
Hanging. Burk and Hare, Hazlitt 
says in the Examiner, were, in com- 
arison with us, as pure as snow, or 

is own reputation ; and that Mr and 
Mrs Stewart should dangle and die 
for simply poisoning some single half- 
score of elderly omy 88 addicted to in- 
ebriety, while We leap and live like 
a two-year-old, is to the pious Mr 
Leigh Hunt a juggle in Providence. 

This is one side of the question— 
the side considered by the Cockneys. 
Now look at the other, the side con- 
templated by Christians. Never once, 
in the memory of the oldest inhabit- 
ant, did we insult any human crea- 
ture before his face, and then up to a 
skylight among a Thread of Tailors. 
In insulting a human creature we walk 
up to him behind, and lend him a kick 
sufficient in America to shove a wood- 
en house across the street. Head over 
heels goes the numbskull ; and how 
can the most credulous believe for a 
moment that we do, or the most inge- 
nious contrive to themselves for a 
moment a reason why we should, run 
away from the sprawling Jackass ? 
So far from running away, why, we 
uniformly stop—often to our very 
great inconvenience—to pick him up, 
and reinstate him on his former level. 
We do not indeed absolutely help 


with our own hands—that would be 
too much to expect—to rub him down, 
but we compassionate him, and advise 
him, as his best friends, to leave off in 
future all such evil habits. To aver 
that we laugh at the plight to which 
he has, by a long course of obstinate 
folly, finally brought himself, to the 
grief and despair, perhaps, of no very 
disreputable family, is a vile calums 
ny; for though we seldom, indeed 
never, shed tears at such accidents, we 
always experience that inward sorrow 
which thegood feel at the miseries even 
ofthemost weak and wicked ; and sweet 
er far it is to us to see the Kickee re« 
formed, and thenceforth leading a hu- 
mble and honest life, than to have to 
repeat the application, seldom wholly 
bootless, to his impenitent. posteriors. 
With regard, again, to stabbing hu- 
man creatures behind their backs, and 
then like monsters in masks jinkin 
round corners—all we have to say is 
this, that it isa d——d lie. Do you 
call killing a Cockney before his face (a 
most absurd one, you may well believe, 
and not even “ rescued by thought 
from insignificance,”) stabbing a hue 
man creature behind his back? If 
you do, then pardon us for surmising 
that you believe the sun sets in the east, 
and rises from the west in a blaze of 
glory. After killing a Cockney, why 
run away, and more especially in a 
mask? Let the fair deed be perpe= 
trated at noon-day, and on a crowded 
street, not a human creature will seek 
to detain you ; and we need not dwell 
on the shocking want of feeling, and 
indeed of common courtesy, that would 
be exhibited by the Christian who, 
on extinguishing a Cockney, were to 
conceal his features from the laudatory 
eyes of the delighted spectators. 
Should the above reasoning be in 
the slightest degree unsatisfactory to 
any of our numerous readers from 
Kirkwall to Cockaigne, let him have 
the goodness to circulate a lithographic 
list of the names of the human crea- 
tures whom, behind and before backs, 
we have slain or insulted, and then 
sought refuge from the vengeance of 
the heroic living, or the still more 
heroic dead, in an ignominious flight. 
In what churchyard were they buried? 





* Two vols. Colburn. London, 1829. 
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In what garret do they yet eat their 
leek ? . 

As torunning away, Heaven pity us 
all, what speed cow a from 
a martyr to the gout? Halfa mile 
an hour at the most, with the King of 
the Cockneys, like the swift-footed 
Achilles, with all his Miss-Molly-Myr- 
midons, at our heels! A mask! Poo! 
it is all a radical superstition, arising 
out of the circumstance of our being 
obliged, in the Tent, to wear a gauze 
veil, framed by the fair fi of Mrs 
Gentle, to ward off the midges. Our 
names! How could we conceal our 
names—long known to the uttermost 
parts of the Earth? Even in Terra 
a we are not anonymous. 

The plain matter of fact is, that we 
insult and slay—nobody. Sometimes, 
when we meet an ass, who, in the 
March of Intellect, is faithless to his 
natural love of Thistles by the road- 
side, and is not —— till “ = 
cutting ca in a flower-garden, like 
Love ye. samy the Roses, or treading 
down cornfields or vineyards, where- 
by much bread and wine is prevented 
from cheering the hearts of men, we 
take him by the tail, or ears, and do 
drag or kick him-we shall not, ought 
not, cannot deny it—out of the enclo- 
sure, and in conclusion, off the pre- 
mises. Call you that insulting a hu- 
man creature before his face, and then 
running away to Ambrose’s? Observe, 
too, that we drag or kick him, tail or 
eareways, “‘ as gently as if we loved 
him.” The truth is, we do love him, 
although he be such an ass as not to 
know it; for were the poor braying 
animal to be suffered to eat his fill, 
and afterwards to get at water, why, 
he would burst, and then his death 
would be laid at our door, and all 
Cockaigne would cry out that we had 
killed King Cuddy. 

But where is the Man whom we 
ever slew or insulted? Nowhere. 
Many men we have occasionally smi- 
led—laughed —guffaw’d at—such as 
Bowles, Moore, Wordsworth, and a 
few others who have “ given the 
world assurance they are men.” But 
they know well it was all for the good 
of their immortal souls and poems ; 
and done partly from an inferior mo 
tive, to shove them thro a rides« 
cent world into a Tenth Edition. But 
we killed Keates. There again you 
—lie. Hunt, Hazlitt, and the god< 
less gang, slavered him to death. 
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Bitterly did he confess‘ that, in his 
last days, in language stronger than 
we wish to use; and the wretches 
would now accuse us of the murder 
of that poor youth, by a few harmless 
stripes of that rod, which “whoever 
—_ injureth the child ;” while 
they strut convicted, even in their 
Cockney consciences, of having done 
him to death, by administering to 
their unsuspecting victim, dose after 
dose, of that poison to which there is 
no antidote—their praise. 

So much for our general treatment 
of those human creatures called Men; 
and how have we behaved, Mag, to 
those human creatures—if they will 
allow us to call them so—who rejoice 
in the name of Women? As follows: 
Old women of that sex we venerate 
for their years and wisdom ; all mid- 
dle-aged women we announce to be 
Fat, Fair, and Forty, sensible, and sa- 
gacious ; all young women to be—what 
more would you, loveliest and most 
adorable of God’s creatures, have us 
to say?—angels. If she sit at home, 
like Xarifa, in Mr Lockhart’s beau< 
tiful Spanish Ballad, so beautifull 
set to music by Mrs Arkwright, an 
so beautifully sung by Mr Akebowme, 
weaving golden flowers on white silk 
cushions, we tell the whole world, 
both in prose and verse, that they are 
Jovelier than any Zegri Ladye that 
ever darkly bloomed in the gardens of 
Granada. If she sit at home, sewing 
shirts or bag ge stockings, we ex- 
claim, there is the “ Light and Sha- 
dow of Scottish Life” for our love 
and money, and long to be chanting 
with her the duet of our own epitha- 
lamium. If she sit at home, twisting 
tartlets and trifle into such fair fan- 
tastic shapes as the soul of Genius 
alone could conceive, and the hand of 
br alone could goin we think 
of Eve, yet virgin in Paradise, prepa- 
ring for Adam a light déjedné on this 
nuptial morn ; and if—here comes the 
rub—she sit at home reading—nay, 
writing—and send her inspiration to 
Blackwood, or Murray, or Colburn— 
oh! then, by the cerulean skies, we 
swear that her stockings are “‘ more 
deeply, darkly, beautifully blue,” than 
the heaven we call to witness the 
sincerity—the sanctity, of our admi- 
ration, yet declare, in the delightful 
lines of Wordsworth, that she 
“ Is a creature not too bright and good 
For human _ daily‘food ; 

M 
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For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and 
smiles,”’ . 

Of small moment, perhaps, may it 
be what we think, feel, say, or do, 
now, of, or to the fair sex, young or 
old, virgin or nupt, 

* Old as we are, for Lady's love unfit.” 


Yet we cannot imagine any sight more 
worthy of affectionate ns than 
that of a gouty, old, arm-chair-ridden 
man, looking Aaienaen on the fair, 
rising, risen, and falling generation, 
without one useless regret, one vain 
repining, and, next to the health of 
the King, turning up his chalky little 
finger, in a glass of Glenlivet, to the 
tune of, “‘ May the single be married, 
and the married happy ;” with no 
more perplexing thought to disturb 
his dream, than gentle wonder why, 
since Lady Morgan, evidently a man, 
wears petticoats, the fair Sir Charles 
should persist in preferring breeches. 
God bless you—sweet creatures !—we 
feel as if we were, not the mere elder 
brother of you all, but absolutely your 
Father. ; 
Yet—ayaunt this lighter yein, and 
det us—though in general the hum- 
blest of the humble—for once in our 
lives, most unexpectedly to all our 
readers, who know how we abhor all 
egotism and egoisme, indulge a mo- 
mentary mood of pride. When Joanna 
Baillie, the test poetess that ever 
lived, heard, between the pauses of her 
tragic harp, the growl of him whom 
Whip-poor. Will calls the ‘‘ Prince of 
Critics and King of Men,” growling, 
or rather snarling, at the immortal 
strain, We forced the ears of the very 
undlings themselves to listen to 
Brat spherelike music, and guarded 
loftier listeners from all disturbance 
to their impassioned dream from cri- 
tic, in cark and eare, assailing the 
Muse whose seat is by the right hand 
of Apollo. The lovely Tighe we for- 
got not in the dust—her whose own 
rant was as bright and pure as the 
syche of her delightful song, We 
remembered, when she herself was no 
more, the wit and wisdom of Mary 
Brunton. The genius of Felicia He. 
mans, beautiful and lofty as Chris. 
tian fame, we have ever loved, and 


admired, fot Doneueed, On man- 
ners- ng I itfo our praises have 
ever genially bestowed, whether 
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walking cheerfully i her native 


village, and watchin dance on 
rustic holiday ; or when, soaring into 
a higher flight, she sang the high 
emprise and calamitous fate of hee 
roes. From L. E. L., the lovely, 
the loving, and the beloved, we have 
not withheld an old man’s harmless 
homage, awakened to second youth 
by lays as warm and yet as pure as 
her own heart. In short, from Mrs 
Grant, the most venerable name in 
our female literature, whose genius, 
under the holy influence of religion 
and resignation, no earthly sorrows 
and sufferings can weaken or bedim, 
to Miss Jewesbury, of whom we have 
often thought, and ere long hope to 
speak, in that warm strain of eulogy in 
which she richly deserves to be spo- 
ken of, mention the name of one lad 
to whom the Muses have been kind, 
to whom we have not been kind also, 
or been slow to lay the tribute of our 
praise at their feet. 

In these degenerate days,—for den 
it who dare, “‘ the age of haiveley % 
gone,” —- may not an Octogenarian 
blamelessly hug himself in such remi- 
niseences? ‘Vain! self-conceited, old 
dotard!” methinks we hear some d—d 
blockhead say. No—dunce ! not vain 
not self-conceited ; but in the most 
profound humility, even 


“ In the lowest deep a lower still,” 


we exult, and thus hymn our exult- 
ation in the ears of the universe, that 
of us alone, of all the master or ser« 
vant spirits of the age, will posterity 
sound this praise—with one voice exe 
claiming, ** To give the devil his due, 
Old Kit was still the Friend, Lover, 
Slave, and Lord of the Ladies !” 
And here it behoves us to set our- 
selves right with our readers in one 
particular. Is there, or is there not, 
such a thing in nature as an ugly wo- 
man--not comparatively, but posi- 
tively? We do not scruple to answer 
—yes. We saw her—this very day. 
Red hair—a mouth that—But, to the 
surprise of Dr Knox, let us run away 


from the subject. We have stated our 
belief,on oeular evidence, in the exist« 
ence of the phenomenon—and as we 
admit it to the rarest in nature, 


who knows but that to-morrow in the 


—. _— we may purchase a 
oe 


That the authoress of “ The Loves 
of the Poets” is a beautiful woman, 
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using that thet in any one ot its 
million mean ‘ou choose, we lay 
no claim to a fine tact in 


having discovered from the perusal of 
her volumes. From the fine, soft, silken, 
satiny and velvet feel of the fair 

now qins open before us, a blind man 
would know in a moment that her 
beauty was truly—feminine. Next 
best to a book about love by a Virgin 
—nay, perhaps better still—is a book 
about love by a * Matron pure.” A 
Virgin, in a eran love-dream, some- 
times says, in her simplicity, thin 
that, did she know their meaning, she 
would die, for having given utterance 
to, in a blush. Then the little she 
does know, is to her altogether, or 
nearly so, a mystery, and most mys- 
teriously does the , dear, ** young 
thing, just come her mammy, 
sing about it and about it to her harp. 
But “ Matron pure” sings or says, 
when “ Love is a’ the theme,” what 
her own heart tells her may be sung 
or said without profaning the sanctity 
of her own innocent nature. In 


“ The sober certainty of waking bliss,” 


she regards the more impassioned or 
tumultuous expression of the passion ; 


and while she sympathizes with its 
purity and with its fervour, feels a 
calm and wise aversion from all its 
baneful or insane excesses. The my 
of Genius even, although she be a de-« 
vout adorer of that divine gift, of which 
a portion may have been granted to 
herself, cannot in her eyes consecrate 
an unlawful or a sinful passion. It 
may, however, shew to her that which 
is unlawful submitting to law, and 
that which is sinful saved, by the in- 
iration which Beauty breathes, from 
the taint of actual guilt and pollution. 
** A sweet austere com ” of heart 
will always be hers—the right, the 
privilege, the duty, and the blessing 
of marriage. All light and loose lays, 
however lovely—and there have been 
many such framed by true poets, who 
lived ruefully to lament and t 
them—will to her fine ear be felt to 
be false and hollow, and that avenue 
to her soul will be shut — all 
such insidious murmurs. The respect 
which a chaste and virtuous married 
woman feels for herself, is perhaps 
the highest and holiest feeling towar 
itself of all human nature. At once 
gentle, yet fearless—cautious, yet un- 
suspecting—reseryed, yet open—glad 
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as the sunny day, yet serene as the 
omy night euch and such nae 
e y nglish matron, on whom 
while we look, we feel : 
‘* How divine a thing 
A woman may be made!” 


The fair enditer of the ‘‘ Loves of 
the Poets” is of this class and cha- 
racter, Her native delicacy enables 
her, at all times, to speak of “‘ Loves” 
as Una or Sabrina, those “ flowers of 

ight have spoken—as . 
Cymbeline or 3 and her na- 
tive genius enables her to speak with 
a fine and kindred enthusiasm that 
ives a glow to all her language, of 

e “ Loves of the Poets.” Nor does 
her devout admiration of those who 
enjoyed “ the Vision and the Facul 
divine,” blind the eye of her mor 
sense to their delinquencies or aber- 
rations ; though, as is right and just, 
she weighs the strength of their temp- 
tations, and of their virtues. If her 
judgments sometimes appear not to 
be sufficiently stern, they are always 
high ; for weakness, she ibly may 
seem to make too much allowance, and 
even now and then to regard it with 
too much sympathy; but from the 
far shadow of coarseness or grossness 
she turns away her unpolluted eyes ; 
and her spirit expands and exults, and 
lightens on the contemplation of a pure 
devotion even to an earthly idol. 

But let Mrs Jameson s for her- 
self in more eloquent words than ours. 


“The theory, then, which I wish to 
illustrate, as far as my limited powers per- 
mit, is this; that where a woman has 
been exalted above the rest of her sex by 
the talents of a lover, and consigned to 
enduring fame and perpetuity of praise, 
the passion was real, and was merited ; 
that no deep or. lasting interest was ever 
founded in fancy or in fiction ; that truth, 
in short, is the basis of all excellence in 
amatory » as in every thing else; 
for where truth is, there is good of some 
sort, and where there is truth and good, 
there must be beauty, there must be du- 
rability of fame. Truth is the golden 
chain which links the terrestrial with the 
celestial, which sets the seal of heaven on 
the things of this earth, and stamps them 
to immortality. Poets have risen up and 
been the mere fashion of a day, and have 
set up idols which have been the idols of 
a day; if the worship be out of date and 
the idols cast down, it is because these 
adorers wanted sincerity of purpose and 
feeling; their raptures were feigned ; their 
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incense was bought or adulterate. In the 
brain or in the fancy, one beauty may 
eclipse another—one coquette may drive 
out another, and, tricked off in airy verse, 
they float away unregarded like morning 
vapours, which the beam of genius has 
tinged with a transient brightness: but 
let the heart once be touched, and it is 
not only wakened but inspired ; the lover, 
kindled into the poet, presents to her he 
loves his cup of ambrosial praise; she 
tastes—and the woman is transmuted in- 
to a divinity. When the Grecian sculptor 
carved out his deities in marble, and left 
us wondrous and god-like shapes, imper- 
sonations of ideal grace unapproachabie 
by modern skill, was it through mere me- 
chanical superiority? No;—it was the 
spirit of faith within which shadowed to 
his imagination what he would represent. 
In the same manner, no woman has ever 
been truly, lastingly deified in poetry, but 
in the spirit of truth and of love !”” 


Nothing is a surer proof of genius 
than the choice of a subject, at once 
new and natural, and *‘ The Loves of 
the Poets” is of that character. There 
is no such thing as chance in thespi- 
ritual world. A Bagman may find on 
the road a pocket-book full of bank- 
notes, which had nearly upset his gig, 
or a ditcher dig up a hoard of gold 
guineas ; but no blockhead ever yet 
stumbled upon a fine thought, either 
on the royal roads or by-ways of Ima- 
gination ;—if you find one in his pos- 
session, you may be assured that he 
has purloined it from the brain-trea- 
sury of a rich man, or received it in 
charity. He does not know its value ; 
and he offers it in exchange for the 
most worthless articles, such as beads 
or small beer. You see blockheads 
labouring all lifelong to say somethin 
good, or fine, or rich, or rare ; an 
sometimes you are surprised to notice 
productions of theirs not by any means 
so very much amiss in a small way ; 
but it won’t do ;—a certain air of stu- 
pidity, however slight, breathes over 


every paragraph ; their gaudiest com- 


positions are but a bed of indifferent 
poppies ; one anemone, or auricula, 
or ranunculus, or pink, or carnation, 
or violet, to say nothing of the lily 
or the rose, is worth the whole flaunt- 
ing show,—nay, you sigh even for 
the dandelion. Genius, however mild 
and moderate, if true, produces ever 
and anon some sweet tame or wild 
flower or another, and presents you 
with a small bouquet, which you p 
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in your button-hole, or in a jar on the 
chimney-piece. What or who Genius 
is, no man has ever yet been able to 
say——we shall not attempt it. But 
the instant you see him, her, or it, 
(how kenspeckle!*) you exclaim, 
“‘ Ha! Genius, how are you? I am 
delighted to see you. Come, let us 
take a stroll into the fields ; or would’ 
you rather, my dear sir, my sweet 
madam, my pretty thing, partake with 
us of a caulker of Glenlivet, or a cup 
of hyson?” ‘To the Impostor, even 
though he come with strong letters of 
introduction, you are either not at 
home, having spied through the win 
dow his sinister or silly phiz, or you 
say through the servant that you are 
sick ; or, if admitted, you hand him 
over to the rest of the family, and re« 
tire to your sanctum. 

The Loves of the Poets is also a 
very ladylike theme ;—for all truly 
great or good poets, from Homer to 
Hogg, have, in the only true sense of 
the word, been gentlemen. Indeed, it 
would not be too much to say, that 
there never was, nor can be, a finished 
gentleman not a poet. Stars are the 
poetry of heaven. All virtues, there-~ 
fore, and all endowments, and all ac- 
complishments, are the poetry of earth 
—or say, rather, that poetry is the 
quintessence of them all—the flowery 
ground, and the starry firmament, of 
the soul. If so, the Poet is the only 
man, the only gentleman. 

The mannersof all Poets are delight- 
ful—in the long run. You may in- 
deed happen to come upon them in a 
paroxysm, and are wellnigh frighten- 
ed out of your wits. What savages! 
We have seen the author of the Lyri- 
cal Ballads look so like a cannibal, 
that it would have needed some nerve 
to accompany him on an Excursion. 
But, in the long run, the man is like 
an angel. Set out with him from 
Rydal-Mount, and you are walking 
side by side with a stamp-master. In 
Grassmere, he brightens up into a 
schoolmaster. On Dunmailraise, he as« 
sumes the appearance of a well-bene- 
ficed clergyman. By the banks of 
Leathes-water, he waxes so eloquent, 
that you wonder he is not, and wish 
he were, in Parliament. In the Vale 
of St John, you hear the poet 


“* Murmuring by the living brooks 
A music sweeter than their own.”’ 


And on the hilltop that overlooks the 





* See Dr Jamieson, 
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Vale of Keswick, you know not whe- 
ther it be the angel Gabriel, Michael, 
or Raphael, who is conversing with 
you in Paradise. 

The morals of all poets are good—in 
the long run. None of your trash 
about Burns and Byron. All the great 
Greek tragedians were excellent pri< 
vate characters. There never was a 
more harmless creature than Homer. 
Pindar was a paragon of decency and 
propriety—as a son, husband, and fa- 
ther. Horace was a good fellow, and 
Virgil would not have hurt a fly. 
Shakspeare, though rather a little too 
much addicted to ale, on his retire- 
ment at Stratford-on-Avon, “ harried 
no man’s cattle.” The worst you can 
say of Milton is that he was a regicide; 
yet was he, like his own Adam, the first 
of men. In private life, there never 
was a more amiable and useful man 
than Bowles. The man who could 
breathe a syllable against the character 
of Campbell, must be a liar of the first 
magnitude. Sir Walter is like Virtue 
herself, 


“To be admired he needs but to be seen ;”” 


and that greatness, prainee. and hap- 
age may be found all united in this 

ife, will not be doubted by any one 
who has seen Southey. 

Such being the endowments, the 
manners, and the morals of Poets, only 
think of them—in love! You must 
on no account whatever think of Shen- 
stone, as silly as his sheep; though 
even Shenstone makes love in rather 
a winning, lack-a-daisical way of his 
own; and had there been any such 
Delia as he describes, he must have 
found surety to the parish for the main- 
tenance of herself and child. Neither 
must you, on any account whatever, 
think of Hamilton of Bangour, the 
shabby-genteel poetaster ; though, as 
a flirt,—and that is something,—he 
was more famous in his day than pro- 
bably you are in yours ; but we mean 
nothing personal. You must think of 
Petrarch, and Dante, and Ariosto, and 
Tasso, and poet-lovers of that calibre, 


“ Souls made of fire, and children of the 
sun ;” 


and then, at your leisure, of Jupiter, 
Mars, Neptune, Apollo,—Semele, Ve- 
nus, Proserpine, and Daphne,—of love 
in the air, and on the earth, and in the 
waters, and on the fire, and in the all- 
embracing Universe. 

Observe, we do not mean to assert 
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that Poets must necessarily be unex- 
ceptionable husbands. Heaven, and 
earth, and hell—think of Dante with 
a Dowdy! Milton with a Mawsey! 
Shakspeare with aSlut! It might have 
so happened—and, if so, then, in all 
robability, the three would have been 
anged, or otherwise executed, for 
wife-murder. Their ribs, too, though 
each “ to a radiant angel linked,” had 
= — — in nar bed, 
and preyed on garbage.” But let ane 
gel be linked to ec and the bed will 
blest, as if strewn with the flowers 
of tage a | H—— says ss all _ 
ts of the present day have ug 
+ acl There oosin he lies. The wisech 
instances one poet by the initial of his 
name, and says that his wife has the 
“* head of a Gorgon.” The able editor 
of the Atlas should be more ashamed 
of having given currency to that hide- 
ous outrage on truth and decency, than 
of his easily-excused libel on Lord 
Lyndhurst. The lady whom the Sa- 
tyr grins at has indeed a Gorgon head 
when it is turned upon Vice and Im< 
pudence ; to all others, 


‘¢ It is bright 
With something of an angel light.” 


But we must come to the book in 
hand. About the loves of some of the 
True Poets, the fair writer knows more 
than we do—about some, less—and 
about others, pretty much the same ; 
but we shall be happy to be led by 
so sweet a conductress through scenes 
of such enchantment. She shall wave 
us on with her own white arms—she 
shall, in her own silver voice, ‘* tell 
the story of their loves.” 

Let us look, first of all, on the im« 
mortal loves of Petrarch and his Laura 
—his in the pure, clear, bright, balmy, 
fountain-haunted Fairy Land of Pas- 
sion, and Fancy, and Imagination, the 
three powerful spirits that do the work 
of Genius, or rather bring from all the 
regions of the soul the rich and rare 
materials with which Genius builds his 
high and holy temples. Some have 
said, that Petrarch could not have been 
in love, because he expressed himself 
in numbers. No real passion, it seems, 
ever breathes in poetry. Assuredly 
there are worthy people in this world, 
who in youth confined themselves to 

rose Valentines, and made Cupid 
imself as ignorant of rhyme as of rea- 
son. On the other hand, Montrose 
and others have expressed the state of 
their minds in yerses, written the night 
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before their execution ; and we should 
think that the passion a man endures 
when about to be beheaded or hanged, 
must be as sincere as that which he 
- enjoys when about to be married. 
Others have said, that Laura never ex< 
isted, but was a mere idea. Why, a 
faealag Bionth of sth atest aa Fee 

i a as Pe- 
trarch, must have been indled and 
moulded into living being. Which- 
ever way you take it, then, Laura did 
exist as certainly as all the “ black~ 
letter dogs,” who denied that ever the 
spirit that shines through the sonnets 
was 


“In Paradise of that sweet flesh !” 


We know not why it is so, but in 
reading the follo beautiful sen- 
tence, we think somehow or other of 
the tender and elegant Barry Cornwall. 
If our conjecture be just, let us, too, 
join in the aspiration. 

“The most real and most fervent pas- 
sion that ever fell under my own know- 
ledge, was revealed in verse, and very ex- 
quisite verse too, and has inspired many 
an effusion, full of beauty, fancy, and poet- 
ry ; but it has not, therefore, been count- 
ed less sincere; and Heaven forbid it 
should prove less lasting than if it had 
been told in the homeliest prose, and had 
never inspired one beautiful idea or one 
rapturous verse!”’ 

That Petrarch’s passion was for a 
purely ideal object, Mrs Jameson 
thinks rather unlikely. 

“To study Petrarch in his own works 
and in his own delightful language ; to 
follow him line by line, through all the 
vicissitudes and contradictions of passion ; 
to listen to his self-reproaches, his ter- 
rors, his regrets, his conflicts; to dwell 
on his exquisite delineations of individual 
character and peculiar beauty, his simple 
touches of profound pathos and melan- 
choly tenderness ;—and then believe all 
to be mere invention,—the coinage of the 
brain,—a tissue of visionary fancies, in 
which the heart had no share; to con- 
found him with the cold metaphysical 
rhymesters ofa later age,—seems to argue 
not only a strange want of judgment, but 
an extraordinary obtuseness of feeling.’’ 


Let such of our readers as know not 
who Laura was—and what was the 
character of her beauty—if they wish 
to have such knowledge, although they 
never read Pe —read cha 
sixth and seventh of “* The Lovesof the 
Poets,” Let us meanwhile tell them 
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that she was a married woman—nay, 
start and stare not—for Petrarch’s 
sion was purified by sony almost into 
sinlessness ; and as for Laura herself, 
she was such a wife as thou wouldst 
do well to imitate, if ever bard wooes 
thee, though wedded for some twenty 
= ae She was, on all oc 
casions of public state or ceremony, 
habited either in a magnificent dress 
of green embroidered with violets, or 
in one of crimson trimmed with fea. 
thers. Round her hair she wore a 
coronal of silver, and necklaces and 
ornaments of pearl lay starlike on the 
heaven of her bosom. In person she 
was a fair Madonna-like beauty, with 
soft dark eyes, and a profusion of pale 
— hair, parted on her brow, and 
alling in rich curls on her neck. Ces 
lestial grace was in all her figure and 
ornaments. So Petrarch thought, felt, 
and s and it was all God's truth. 
The beauty of her hand thrilled his 
heart—and she had anangel’smouth— 


“ La bella bocca angelica.” 


Finally, Laura united the highest 
intellect with the purest heart, 


* Tn alto intelletto un puro core,” 


a line which her fair y= well sa 


gives us the very beau of a fee 
e character. 

There is, it is believed, no version 
into English of the 48th Canzone. 
ew | » who has so finely trans« 

the “ Chiare, fresche e dolce 
acque,” and the “ Italia mia,” has not 
attempted it. Here it is, in a prose 
sketch, which Mrs Jameson modestly 
says—but we cannot agree with her 
in thinking so poorly of it—* will give 
as just an idea of the original as & 
hasty pencilled outline of Titian’s or 
Domenichino’s masterpieces could give 
us of all the magic colouring and efs 
fect of their glorious and half-breath« 
ing creations.” 

“ In this Canzone, Petrarch, in a high 
strain of poetic imagery, which takes no- 
thing from the truth or pathos of the 
sentiment, allegorizes his own situation 
and feelings: he represents himself as 
citing the Lord of Love, ‘ Suo empio e 
dolee Signore,’ before the throne of Rea- 
son, and accusing him as the cause of all 
his sufferings, sorrows, errors, and mis- 
spent time. ‘ Through him (Love) Ihave 
endured, even from the moment I was 
first beguiled into his power, such various 
and such exquisite pain, that my patience 
has at length been exhausted, and I have 
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abhorred my existence. I have not only 
forsaken the path of ambition and useful 
exertion, but even of pleasure and of hap- 
piness: I, who was born, if I do not de- 
ceive myself, for far higher purposes than 
to be a mere amorous slave! Through 
him I have been careless of my duty to 
Heaven,—negligent of myself:—for the 
sake of one woman I forgot all else!— 
me miserable! What have availed me 
all the high and precious gifts of Heaven, 
the talents, the genius which raised me 
aboveother men? My hairs are changed 
to grey, but still my heart changeth not. 
Hath he not sent me wandering over the 
earth in search of repose? hath he not 
driven me from city to city, and through 
forests, and woods, and wild solitudes ? 
hath he not deprived me of peace, and of 
that sleep which no herbs nor chanted 
spells have power to restore? Through 
him, I have become a by-word in the 
world, which I have filled with my lamen- 
tations, till, by their repetition, I have 
wearied myself, and perhaps ali others.’ 
“ To this long tirade, Love with in- 
dignation replies: ‘ Hearest thou the 
falsehood of this ungrateful man? This is 
he who in his youth devoted himself to 
the despicable traffic of words and lies, 
and now he blushes not to reproach me 
with having raised him from obscurity, to 
know the delights of an honourable and 
virtuous life. I gave him power to attain 
a height of fame and virtue to which of 
himself he had never dared to aspire. If 
he has obtained a name among men, to 
me he owes it. Let him remember the 
great heroes and poets of antiquity, whose 
evil stars condemned them to lavish their 
love upon unworthy objects, whose mis- 
tresses were courtezans and slaves ; while 
for him, I chose from the whole world 
one lovely woman, so gifted by Heaven 
with all female excellence, that her like- 
ness is not to be found beneath the 
moon,—one whose melodious voice and 
gentle accents had power to banish from 
his heart every vain, and dark, and vicious 
thought. These were the wrongs of 
which he complains: such is my reward 
for all I have done for him,—ungrateful 
man! Upon my wings hath he soared 
upwards, till his name is placed among 
the greatest of the sons of song, and fair 
ladies and gentle knights listen with de- 
light to his strains :—had it not been for 
me, what had he become before now? 
Perhaps a vain flatterer, seeking prefer- 
ment in a Court, confounded among the 
hetd of vulgar men! I have so chas- 
tened, so purified his heart through the 
heavenly image impressed upon it, that 
éven in his youth, and in the age of the 
passions, I preserved him pure in thought 
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and in action ; whatever of good or great 
ever stirred within his breast, he derives 
from her and from me. From the con-~ 
templation of virtue, sweetness, and 
beauty, in the gracious countenance of 
her he loved, I led him upwards to the 
adoration of the first Great Cause, the 
fountain of all that is beautiful and excel- 
lent ;—hath he not himself confessed it 2 
And this fair creature, whom I gave him 
to be the honour, and delight, and prop 
of his frail life’ 

“ Here the sense is suddenly broken 
off in the middle of a line, Petrarch ut- 
ters a éry of horror, and exclaims—* Yes, 
you gave her to me, but you have also 
taken her from me!’ 

“ Love replies with sweet austerity 
‘ Not I—but He—the eternal One—who 
hath willed it so!” 

Laura was virtuous. But how that 
could be, it the impure ima~ 

inations of the many French reps and 

emireps, whom, in various ages, it 
has been the taste of the unprincipled 
philosophers, and so forth, in France, 
to esteem wits, and whom not a few 
priggish and pedantic coxcombs even 
in Britain, desirous of being —— 
men of fashion and of the world for- 
sooth, smelling all the while of cruci« 
bles or parchments, have chattered of 
in uncouthest criticism, flirting with 
the very bones of the beldams—such 
as that heartless profligate, Madame 
du Deffand, and others too odious to 
name. An Englishwoman knows and 
feels better ; and sees nothing so very 
laughable or absurd in the belief that 
the beloved of Petrarch preserved her 
virtue in spite of all the strains of im- 
passioned genius “ perilous to hear.” 
Truth and honour dwelt of old in 
Italy, in the citadel of the female 
heart, as they do now in the same holy 
fortress, in England ; and Laura has 
found a champion of her own sex, 
whose vindication might soothe her 
shade, and chase away all shame from 
her down-looking eyes, inspired by the 
insults of the painted prostitutes that 
rolled the wanton eye, and trolled the 
wanton tongue, in the contemptibie 
Court of the Regent,—the Court not of 
Love, but of Lust, and of which the la- 
dies, imperfect Poissardes, had all the 
chastity, and but half the politeness, 
of the Parisian fish-market. 


“ Much depraved ingenuity has beet 
exerted to twist certain lines and passages 
in the Canzoniere into a sense which shall 
blot with frailty the memory of this beaus 
tiful and farefamed being: once believe 
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these interpretations, and all the peculiar 
and graceful charm which now hangs round 
her intercourse with Petrarch vanishes,— 
the reverential delicacy of the poet’s ho- 
mage becomes a mockery, and all his ex- 
alted praises of her unequalled virtue, and 
her invincible chastity, are turned to sa- 
tire, and insult our moral feeling.” 


That Laura’s virtue was preserved 
by her immaculate ‘‘ from the capti- 
vating assiduities and intoxicating ho- 
mage of her lover, is proved by evi- 
dence external and internal, prose and 
sweat A critical and traditional ;” but 

etrarch, “‘ true to his sex, a very man, 
used at first every art, every advan« 
tage, which his diversified accomplish- 
ments of mind and person lent him, to 
destroy the virtue he adored.” In one 
of the dialogues with St Augustin, 
imaginary dialogues, which are a se= 
ries of confessions, not intended by 
Petrarch for publication, he says that 


“ ¢ Untouched by my prayers, unvan- 
uished by my arguments. unmoved my 
ttery, she remained faithful to by 
her sex’s honour; she resisted her own 
young heart, and mine, and a thousand, 
thousand, thousand things, which must 
have conquered any other. She remained 
unshaken. A woman taught me the dut 
of a man ! to persuade me to keep the pat 
of virtue, her conduct was at once an ex- 
ample and a reproach ; and when she be- 
held me break through all bounds, and 
rush blindly to the precipice, she had the 
courage to abandon me, rather than follow 
me.’ ” 


A passage occurs in the Trionfo di 
Morte, beginning ‘‘ La Notte che se- 
qui l’orribil caso,” in which Petrarch 
has himself left us a most minute and 


interestin description of the whole 
course of Laura's conduct towards 


him, which by a beautiful figure of 
_— he has placed in her own 
mouth. 


‘* The apparition of Laura descending 
on the morning dew, bright as the open- 
ing dawn, and crowned with Oriental 
gems, 

Di gemme orientali incoronata, 
appears before her lover, and addresses 
him with compassionate tenderness. After 
a short dialogue, full of poctic beauty and 
noble thoughts, Petrarch conjures her, in 
the name of heaven and of truth, to tell 
him whether the pity she sometimes ex- 
pressed for him was allied to love? for 
that the sweetness she mingled with her 
disdain and reserve—the soft looks with 
which she tempered her anger, had left 
him for long years in doubt of her real 
sentiments, still doating, still suspecting, 
still hoping without onl : 
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CSept. 
* Creovvi amor sier mai nella testa, 

D’ aver pieta del mio | martire 

Non lasciando vostr’ alta impresa onesta ? 


Che vostri dolci sdegni e le dole’ ire— 
Le dolci paci ne’ begli occhi scritte— 
Tenner molt’ anni in dubbio il mio desire.’ 

“ She replies evasively, with a smile 
and a sigh, that her heart was ever with 
him, but that to preserve her own fair 
fame, and the virtue of both, it was neces. 
sary to assume the guise of severity and 
disdain. She describes the arts with which 
she kept alive his passion, now checking 
his presumption with the most frigid re. 
serve, and when she saw him drooping, as 
a man ready to die, ‘ all fancy-sick and 
pale of cheer,’ gently restoring him with 
soft looks and kind words: 

* Salvando la tua vita el nostro onore.’ 


6 She confesses the delight she felt in 
being beloved, and the pride she took in 


being sung, by so great a poet. She re- 
minds him(of one particular occasion, when, 


seated by her side, and they were left alone, 
he sang to his lute a song composed to her 
praise, beginning, ‘ Dir pit non osa il nos. 
tro amore ;’ and she asks him whether he 
did not perceive that the veil had then 
nearly fallen from her heart ? 

‘¢ She laments, in some exquisite lines, 
that she had not the happiness to be born 
in Italy, the native country of her lover, 
and yet allows that the land must needs be 
fair in which she first won his affection. 

* Duolmi ancor veramente, ch’io non nacqui 

Almen piu presso al tuo fiorito nido !— 

Ma assai fu bel pgese ov’ io ti piacqui.’ 

‘¢ In another passage we have a senti- 
ment evidently taken from nature, and ex. 
quisitely graceful and feminine. ‘ You,’ 
says Laura, ‘ proclaimed to all men the 
passion you felt for me: you called alone 
for pity: you kept not the tender secret 
for me alone, but took a pride and a plea- 
sure in publishing it forth to the world ; 
thus constraining me, by all a woman’s 
fear and modesty, to be silent.’—* But not 
less is the pain because we conceal it on 
the depths of the heart, nor the greater be- 
cause we lament aloud : fiction and poetry 
can add nothing to truth, nor yet take from 
it.’ 

*Tu eri di mercé chiamar gid roco 
Quand’ io tacea; perché vergogna e tema 
Facean molto desir, parer si poco; 

Non é minor il duol perch’ altri ’1 — 
Ne maggior per andarsi lamentando: 
Per fizion non cresce il ver, né scema.’ 

*¢ Petrarch, then all trembling and in 
tears, exclaims, ‘ that could he but believe 
he had. been dear to her eyes as to her 
heart, he were sufficiently recompensed for 
all his sufferings ;’ and she replies, ‘ that 
will I never reveal !’ (‘ quello mi taccio.’) 
By this coquettish and characteristic an- 
swer, we are still left in the dark. Such 
was the sacred respect in which Petrarch 
held her he so loved, that though he evi- 
dently wishes to believe—perhaps did be- 
lieve, that he had touched her heart, he 
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would not presume to insinuate what Lau- 
ra had never avowed. The whole scene, 


though less polished in the versification 
than someof his sonnets, is written through- 
out with all the flow and fervour of real 
feeling. It received the poet’s last cor- 
rections twenty-six years after Laura’s 
death, and but a few weeks previous to his 
own. 


Laura died of the plague ; and Pe- 
trarch, on hearing of her death, wrote 
a memorandum of it, now admitted to 
be genuine, in his copy of Virgil. This 
is so familiar to every one, that it is 
unne to quote it. 

All the breath of all the calumny, 
and all the breath of all the stupidity, 
that ever steamed up from earth to 
heaven, did never - permanently 
obscure the lustre of one single star. 
They puff away like a ccuple of Dutch 
boors, the one wicked and the other 
weak, hob-nobbing over muddy mugs, 
in a cloud of tobacco. The stars are 
saved the sin and shame of seeing 
them—to use a scriptural word— 
spew. Just so with the se of 
Petrarch and his Laura. They are 
beloved by all the poets who have read 
their tale, over the whole face of the 
earth ; and high on the arch of hea- 
ven, among his kindred luminaries, 
shines the beautiful Sonnetteer, with a 
pale pensive star—no need to tell her 
name—just seen through the halo that 
softens his orb so lustrous. In loving 
his Laura—his own though another's 
—so long and so delightfully—‘“ so 
tender and so true’—he conquered 
Fate and Destiny. On to the last is« 
sues of life, his love was fresh and 
strong in immortal youth. From the 
chill of old age its warm and pure 
breath saved his spirit. The image 
on which he everlastingly gazed ne- 
ver changed its lovely lineaments—its 
divine form never faded “into the 
light of common day.” Its spiritual 
beauty ‘‘ preserved the stars from 
wrong” and the flowers from wither- 
ing. While she lived, and loved, and 
was lovely, so did and so was the 
world she inhabited. When she died, 
this sublunary scene lost nothing 
which she had given it; and having 
received over all its elements the im- 
press of her being, her removal alter- 
ed nothing, because she herself was 
immortal. She. still spoke, looked, 
breathed, moved through all things ; 
and wedoubt not, “ that when he was 
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found lifeless one morning in his study, 
his hand resting on a book,” that she 
had been with him as his last hour clo- 
sed in midnight solitude. 

Many a man has, in his degree, been 
thus a Petrarch. All men with souls 
have been so, who in the world of 
love have “felt the influence of ma- 
lignant star” forbidding their union 
with that presence which to them was 
the light of life. They too have had 
their Lauras—and many a silent son- 
net has stolen from their souls, which 
“‘ Wanting the accomplishment of verse,” 


floated momentarily into and out of 
existence. But they were—and are— 
and will be, while “ faithful loves 
unmemoried” continue to breathe un- 
heard and invisible round ‘this vi-« 
sible diurnal sphere.” The Book of 
Poetry, com of many volumes, is 
indeed a divine, but it is an imperfect 
revelation. More, far more, a million 
times more, has been enjoyed and suf- 
fered, than has ever been recorded by 
inspired poets writing with diamond 
ns, steeped in light and tears, or in 
kness and blood. Oh! if all the 
ecstasies and all the agonies that ever 
thrilled or shuddered through human 
souls had found full and permanent 
expression, what a literature, what a 
philosophy, what a poetry, had now 
ung over our mortal race ! 

Good people are not nearly so dull 
—their souls are not nearly so uncrea- 
tive and unpreservative, as, in obedi- 
ence, real or fancied, to the laws of this 
world, they are too often apt to ima- 

ine. Thousands of these, without 

ing false to living realities, are true 

to dead ideals, or they blend the two 
into one ; and bring the beauty that 
has long gone to the dust to angelify 
a living countenance. A man believes 
that he is in love with his bride, that 
he loves his wife. He is most gross] 
and happily mistaken. He is in tru 
a polygamist. The charms of twenty 
virgins are all enjoyed, and innocently 
too, in that one with the coronal of 
iy wreathed round her auburn 

air. ll the fair and chaste matrons 
whom he has ever seen or read of, in 
the heathen and Christian world, meet 
together in the one who sheweth him 
his first-born, 


“‘ While like a star upon her bosom lies 
His beautiful and shining golden head.”* 


Suppose that we speak to him who 





* Would you believe it—Old Hobbes ! See his Translation of the Iliad. 











first and only love is the wife of ano- 
ther. Su him in the state, and 
withsomething of the soul, of Petrarch. 


fragrant frenzy,” and then 
for ever after were to him a fruit for~ 
as eae fg eye 
tem tation sti em-« 

led with ice-drops. will he— 
he—can he shut eyes, all 
his senses and all his sgntnat her P 
If he doth, then is he a wiser man 


pare ro patient man 
than Jo more chaste man, by man 
thousand than scipieant 


yet after all as big a blockhead as you 
may meet in this latitude on the 22d 
of July. But he is a Petrarch by 
Therefore she will be to 

his intellectual, his moral, his 

, and his spiritual all-in-all— 

he will enjoy her, in the joy of 

, Which is multitudinous as the 
y and glorious sea, without 
at least thinking of doing, 
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wards Emperor. When that Prince 
was at Avignon, a d féte was given, 
in his honour, at w all the no 


ced, he made a sign with his hand 
that the other ladies present should 
fall back ; then going up to Laura, 
and for a moment contemplating her 
with interest, he kissed her respectful- 
ly on the forehead and on the eyes | 
Times are changed—in some things 


for the better—in some—many—for. 
the worse. But prudent or imprudent 
—right or wrong—virtuous or vicious 

ure or sinful, you are in love over 
head and ears, heart and mind, soul 
and body, with a married woman. 
God forbid it should be our case—for, 
old as we are, we should be very mi< 
serable, and altogether unfit to manage 
this Magazine. But suppose it your 
own case, and that you are in your 
prime of manhood—and a Poet—and 
that your case is hopeless. Suicide, 
with a man of your metal and piety, is 
not to be supposed—from insanity you 
are saved by a sound constitution and 
cooling medicines. Are you, then, to 
go moping up and down the streets or 

all day and night long, with 
your finger in your mouth, or to sit 
moping in coffee-rooms over the same 
e newspaper, as a om 
to memory, by way of cure, a 
advertisements? Or are you, rather, 
to bestir yourself like a man and a 
poet, as a be somewhat violent h 
thesis, perhaps, you are taken to be, 
and kindling your genius at the Altar 
of yy to consecrate to all future 
- e mane O ys pani fy 
your unhappy -ha ove 

Th ae is the aw Pt Si left 
toa man of your genius. We have 
the satisfaction of knowing, by long 
experience, that the readers of Maga 
are not startled by trifles—otherwise 
we should be alarmed that we may 
have given offence in these last few 
paragraphs. But though there may 
perhaps be, as Wordsworth says 
though we doubt it— 


“ Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears,”” 


of this we have no doubt, that there 
are no thoughts that do ever lie too 
deep for laughter; and that it would 
be jeasy to bring forward the most 
whimsical and convincing proofs even 
of the very Immortality of the Soul ! 

From Petrarch and his Laura let us 
turn to Dante and his Beatrice. 


“ Petrarch was in his youth an amiable 
and accomplished courtier, whose ambi- 
tion was to cultivate the arts, and please 
the fair. Dante early plunged into the 
factions which distracted his native city, 
was of a stern commanding temper, min« 
gling study with action. Petrarch loved 
with all the vivacity of his temper; he 


took a pleasure in publishing, in ex 








e ishing his passion 
i the world. Dante, ca- 
pable of strong and enthusiastic tender- 
ness, and early concentrating all the af- 
of his heart on one object, 
sought no sympathy; and solemnly tells 

of himself,—in contradistinction to 
those poets of his time who wrote of love 
from fashion or fancy, not from feeling,— 
that he wrote as love inspired, and as 
bis heart dictated, 

“ Petrarch had a gay and captivating 
exterior; his complexion was fair, with 
sparkling blue eyes and aready smile. He 
is very amusing on the subject of his own 
coxcombry, and tells us how cautiously 
he used to turn the corner of a street, 
lest the wind should disorder the’ elabo- 
rate curls of his fine hair! Dante, too, 
was in his youth eminently handsome, 
but in a style of beauty which was cha- 
racteristic of his mind; his eyes were 
large and intensely black, his nose aqui- 
line, his complexion of a dark olive, his 
hair and beard very much curled, his step 
slow and measured, and the habitual ex- 
pression of his countenance grave, with a 
tinge of melancholy abstraction. When 
Petrarch walked along the streets of Avig- 
non, the women smiled, and said, ‘ There 
goes the lover of Laura!’ The impres- 
sion which Dante left on those who be- 
held him, was far different. In allusion 
to his own personal appearance, he used 
to relate an incident that. once occurred 
to him. When years of persecution and 
exile had added to the natural sternness of 
his countenance, the deep lines left by 
grief, and the brooding spiritof vengeance, 
he happened to be at Verona, where, since 
the publication of the Inferno, he was well 
known, Passing one day by a portico, 
where several women were seated, one 
of them whispered, with a look of awe, 
=‘ Do you see that man? that is he who 
goes down to hell whenever he pleases, 
and brings us back tidings of the sinners 
below !’—* Ay, indeed !’ replied her com- 
panion,—*‘ very likely; see how his face 
is scarred with fire and brimstone, and 
blackened with smoke, and how his hair 
and beard have been singed aud curled in 
the flames !’” 

But when Dante won the heart of 
Beatrice Portinari, ‘twas at a banquet 
given by her father, Folco di Porti- 
nari, when he was a boy, and she a 
girl—nine and eight years old. Won 
the heart? Yes—won the heart— 

* Into his heart received her heart, 

And gave her back his own.” 


His face was not scarred with fire and 
brimstone then! His- beard, in place 
of being singed and curled in the 
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flames, was but an imperceptible down 
—and his hair as bright and curled as 
that of his bright little Beatrice. He 
was then almost fresh from heaven— 


“ And trailing clouds of glory did he come, 
With tresses like an angel!” 


No fit messenger was he then to 
down to hell and bring back tidings 
of the sinners below! But the time 
came when he was the only mortal 
man, of all the millions, accomplished 
for such a mission. In scattered lines, 
by our fair friend, a sketch 
may be drawn of the person and cha 
racter of Beatrice grown up to woman« 
hood. She was not in form like the 
slender, fragile-looking Laura, but on 
a larger scale of loveliness, tall, and of 
a commanding figure, graceful in her 
gait as the k, upright as the 
Set sek pollen; te ‘el oo aap 
jut not go ; she an a 
forehead, “ spaciosa fronte ;” a inate 
that, when it smiled, surpassed all 
hits tad autor pehaging eraastitty 
itean er, Springi ce 
from the bust ; bie cht ianlll. gout - 
and — 3 her arms beautiful and 
round ; her hand soft, white, and po« 
lished ; her fingers slender, and deco« 
rated with jewelled rings, as became 
her birth: she was as a pearl, all 
lovely to look upon, but where it was 
becoming—disdainful, 


* Graziosa a vederla 
E disdegnosa dove si conviene.”’ 


On the death of Beatrice, Boccaccio» 
who knew Dante personally, tells us 
that he was so changed by affliction 
that his best friends could scarcely ree 
cognise him. He scarcely ate or slept 
pe would not speak ; he neglected 
his person, until he became “* una 
cosa selvatica a vedere,” a savage thing 
to the eye; to borrow his own express 
sion, he was “ grief-stung to mad« 
ness.” 

One stanza of the Canzone “ Gli 
occhi dolenti,” written after the death 
of aa is ualled, _— Jamee 
son rightly says, for a simplicity at 
once tender and sublime. The Can- 
zone is addressed, like the others, to 
her female companions, whom alone 
he thought worthy to listen to her 
praises, and whose gentle hearts could 
alone sympathize in his grief. In a 
note prefixed to it, he tells us, that 
after he had long mg in silence the 
loss of her he loved, he thought to 
give utterance to his sorrow in words, 
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and to compose a Canzone on which 
he should write (weeping as he wrote) 
of the virtues of her who, through 
much anguish, had bowed his soul to 
the earth. 


«* © Ascended is our Beatrice to the 
highest heaven, to those realms where 
angels dwell in peace; and you, her fair 
companions, and Love and me, she has 
left, alas! behind. It was not the frost 
of winter that chilled her, nor was it the 
heat of summer that withered her ; it was 
the power of her virtue, her humility, and 
her truth, that ascending into heaven 
moved the ETERNAL FarTHeEr to call her 
to himself, seeing that this miserable life 
was not worthy of any thing so fair, so 
excellent!’ ” 


On the anniversary of the death of 
Beatrice, Dante tells us that he was 
sitting alone, thinking upon her, and 
tracing, as he meditated, the e of 
an angel on his tablets. This gave 
rise to the 18th Sonnet of the Vita 
Nuova, which he calls “ I] doloroso 
annovale.” Two other sonnets, imme- 
diately following, are addressed to 
some kind and gentle creature, who 
from a window beheld Dante abandon 
himself, with fearful vehemence, to the 
agony of his feelings, when he belie- 
ved no human eye was onhim. How 
overwhelming the pathos! “ She 
turned pale with compassion ; her eyes 
filled with tears, as if she had loved 
me. Then did I remember my noble- 
hearted Beatrice, for even thus she 
often looked upon me,” &c. And he 
confesses that the grateful, yet mourn- 
ful pleasure, with which he met the 
pitying looks of this fair being, excited 
remorse in his heart that he should 
be able to derive pleasure from any 
thing ! 

Dante concludes the collection of 
his Rime (his miscellaneous poems on 
the subject of his early love) with this 
remarkable note :— 


* ¢ T beheld a marvellous vision, which 
has caused me to cease from writing in 
praise of my blessed Beatrice, until I can 
celebrate her more worthily ; which that 
I may do, I devote my whole soul to 
study, as she knoweth well; insomuch, 
that if it please the Great Disposer of all 
things to prolong my life for a few years 
upon this earth, I hope hereafter to sing 
of my Beatrice what never yet was said 
or sung of woman.’”’ 

‘Through the two first parts of the 
Divina Commedia, (Hell and Purgato~ 
ry,) Beatrice is merely announced to 
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the reader. She does not appear in 
person ; for, asks this fine and feelin 
writer, “ what should the sinless an 
sanctified spirit of Beatrice do in those 
abodes of eternal anguish and expiatory 
torment?” Her appearance, however, 
in due time and place, is prefaced and 
shadowed forth in many beautiful al- 
lusions. For instance, it is she who, 
descending from the empyreal height, 
sends Virgil to be the deliverer of 
Dante in the mysterious Forest, and 
his guide through the abysses of tor- 
ment; and she is indicated, as it 
were, several times in the course of 
the poem, ina manner which prepares 
us for the sublimity with which she 
is at length introduced, in all the ma- 
jesty of a superior nature, all the 
dreamy splendour of an ideal presence, 
and all the melancholy charm of a 
beloved and lamented reality. 


“When Dante has left the confines of 
Purgatory, a wondrous chariot approache 
from afar, surrounded by a flight of angelic 
beings, and veiled in a cloud of flowers— 
‘un nuvola di fiori,’ is the beautiful ex- 
pression. A female form is at length ap- 
parent in the midst of this angelic pomp, 
seated in the car, and ‘ robed in hues of li- 
ving flame :’ she is veiled : he cannot dis- 
cern her features, but there moves a hidden 
virtue from her, 

* At whose touch 
The power of ancient love was strong within him. 
He recognises the influence which even in 
his childish days had smote hin— 
* Che gia m’ avea trafitto 

Prima ch’ io fuor della puerizia fosse ;’ 
and his failing heart and quivering frame 
confess the thrilling presence of his Bea- 
trice— 

* Conosco i segni dell’ antica famma 
The whole passage isas beautifully wrought 
as it is feelingly and truly conceived. 

‘¢ Beatrice,—no longer the soft, frail, and 
feminine being he had known and loved 
upon earth, but an admonishing spirit,— 
rises up in her chariot, 

* And with a mien 

Of that stern majesty which doth surround 

A mother’s presence to her awe-struck child, 

She looked—a flavour of such bitterness 

Was mingled with her pity !’ 

Cargy's Trans. 
Dante then puts into her mouth the most 
severe yet eloquent accusation against him- 
self: while he stands weeping by, bowed 
down by shame andanguish. Sheaccuse- 
him before the listening angels for his ne- 
glected time, his wasted talents, his forgets 
fulness of her, when she was no longer 
upon earth to lead him with the light of 
her ‘ youthful eyes,’—gli occhi giovinetti. 


* Soon as I had changed 
My mortal for immortal, then he left me, 
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« And gave himself to others; when from flesh 
To spirit I had risen, and increase 
of ty and of virtue circled me, 

I was less dear to him and valued less !’ 
Purgatory, ¢. 50.—CaREy’s Trans. 


This praise of herself, and stern upbraiding 
of her lover, would sound harsh from wo- 
man’s lips, but have a solemnity, and even 
a sublimity, as uttered by a disembodied 
and angelic being. When Dante, weep- 
ing, falters out a faint excuse— 

¢ Thy fair looks withdrawn, 

a —— with deceitful pleasures turn’d 
she Loswers by reproaching him with his 
ineonstancy to her memory :— 

* Never didst thou spy 
In art or nature aught so sweet 
were the t in their beauteous frame 
me, and are scatter’d now in dust. 
If sweetest bm | thus fail’d thee with my death, 
What afterward of mortal should thy wish 
Have tempted ?” 


Purgatory, ¢. 31. 

And she rebukes him, for that he could 
stoop from the memory of her love to be the 
thrall of a slight girl. This last expres. 
sion is supposed to allude either to Dante’s 
unfortunate marriage, with Gemma Donati, 
or to the attachment he formed during his 
exile for a beautiful Lucchese named Gen- 
tucca, the subject of several of his poems. 
But, notwithstanding all this severity of 
censure, Dante, gazing on his divine moni- 
tress, is so rapt by her loveliness, his eyes 
so eager to recompense themselves for 
‘ their ten years’ thirst,’—Beatrice had been 
dead ten years—that not being yet freed 
from the stain of his earthly nature, he is 
warned not to gaze ‘too fixedly’ on her 
charms. After a farther probation, Bea- 
trice introduces him into the various spheres 
which compose the celestial paradise ; and 
thenceforward she certainly assumes the 
characteristics of an allegorical being. The 
true distinction seems this, that Dante has 
not represented Divine Wisdom under the 
name and form of Beatrice, but the more 
to exalt his Beatrice, he has clothed her in 
the attributes of Divine Wisdom. 

*¢ She at length ascends with him into the 
Heaven of Heavens, to the source of eter- 
nal and uncreated light, without shadow 
and without bound ; and when Dante looks 
round for her, he finds she has quitted his 
side, and has taken her place throned 
among the supremely bl » °asfar above 
him as the region of thunder is above the 
centre of the sea :’ he gazes up at her in a 
rapture of love and devotion, and in a su- 
blime apostrophe invokes her still to con- 
tinue her favour towards him. She looks 
down upon him from her effulgent height, 
smiles on him with celestial sweetness, and 
then fixing her eyes on the eternal foun- 
tain of glory, is absorbed in ecstasy. Here 
we leave her: the poet had touched the li- 
mits of permitted thought; the seraph 
wings of imagination, borne upwards by 
the inspiration of deep love, could no higher 
yar Teng audacity of genius could dare no 
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This, we say, is very beautifully 
thought, felt, and written—one of the 
many gems set in these brilliant vo- 
lumes. In remembrance of his early 
love, Dante named his only daughter 
Beatrice, and she became a nun at 
Ravenna. The bard was buried— 
sumptuously interred, at the cost of 
Guido da Polenta, the father of that 
prs a Francesca pert oe 
8 e so exquisitely told in the 
Fifth Canto of the: inane 

The love, the sorrow, the despair, 
the prostration, and the resuscitation 
of Dante’s spirit are all most beautiful, 
— most . lime. With all the states 

Petrarch’s spirit we can thize 
easily, and readily, and hipglios-usk 
that his grief is not nite, for 
it is profound ; but we see it ranging 
and shifting for ever and ever before 
our eyes, and we become familiar with, 
never indifferent to, the various beaue 
ty of the pathos. We delight in our 
tears, as he himself often did ; and are 
never afraid to gaze on the lovely pice 
ture of Laura.. But Dante, while 
Beatrice was the sun of his life, was 
sometimes happy in the light she 
shed over the world, without referrin 
always, in her happiness—nor n 
was—that light to the benign and 
gracious orb which was its ever- 
streaming fountain. When she was 
eclipsed—* total eclipse” it indeed was 
to him, and the skies were as the blind 
walls of a dungeon—we hear his trou- 
bled spirit crying--moaning—shrick- 
ing—almost yelling in the utter dark 
ness. A more terrible rending of the 
soul then took place within him than 
ever could have torn the softer nature 
of Petrarch. He was then mad—per- 
haps he was mad long before and long 
after—but then was a crisis—a parox< 
ysm, in which life could not long have 
remained to mortal man. His after 
, oe was gloomier than other men’s 

air—his subsequent sorrow stern< 
er than other men’s grief. Yet all the 
while how divine his tenderness, as 
the tenderness of a mourning and be« 
reaved angel! His thoughts of his 
Beatrice do not lie too deep for tears ! 
Dante weeps—often—long—we might 
almost say incessantly. But his are 
not showers of tears, which, by a law 
of nature, must relieve the heart, 
just as rain relieves the sky. Big 
drops plash down upon his page, like 
the first of a thunder-shower—but let 
them continue to , at sullen ins 
tervals, for hours and hours, they seem 








still to be the first—the huge black 
mass of woe and despair is undimi- 
nished and unenlightened— 


“ Hung be the heavens with black,” 


is still the cry of his agony, and at 
times he forgets that any other human 
beings ever existence and lost it, 
save his own Beatrice Portinari. If 
another countenance starts into being 
before him, it is because it weeps for 
him the ghastly sufferer ; by its pity it 
im 


is beautified into some dim shadowy 
likeness to that of Beatrice-and then 
he upbraids himself for having been 


but for a moment — grief 
even by another who felt compassion 
for him who had lost—Beatrice. To 


be, but during one single moment’s re- 
lief from utter wostiainass, forget- 
ful of Beatrice—no, not for one oe 
moment forgetful—but with all hi 

being not brimful of remembrance 
and of misery,—smites him, a sinner 
—a sinner against Beatrice—with re- 
morse ! Then he bows down before her 
spirit in repentance. She is dead—and 
he living! and with eyes and ears for 
any other sight—any other sound— 
though but an instant’s ce, an in- 
stant’s voice of pity—and the thought 
is itself at once sin, shame, and pu- 
nishment! A t poet of our own 
day king of the passion of love, of 
love for some “ slight girl,” in the bo- 
som of a at ee eee 
how piteously and passionately he ut- 
tered his complaints over her death to 
all the objects of nature with which 
her memory was associated, and then 
adds, that the _ « who poet per 
passionate complaint, was one - 
ant stature, = who could have dan- 
ced equipped from head to feet in iron 
mail.” How inadequate an image! 
of what importance is the bulk of a 
man’s thewes and sinews when the 
single combat is with Despair—with 
any one agony in the heart or the 
brain? Had Dante been a giant, to 
whom he of Gath had been a pigmy, 
there had been nothing, to our con- 
ception, sublime, because of his bulk, 
in his prostration on the grave of Bea- 
trice. He needed not to have flung 
himself down there—or erect his body 
as a tree; still his soul would have 
looked ghastly— and to the soul in its 
cue sulitinghelens dowelidk ton : 
the body, savage symbol it may be, 
as Dante's was, of invisible agonies. 
Dante was not a “ man of giant sta- 
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ture,” nor could he have “ danced 
equipped from head to feet in iron 
mail.” In good truth, we suspect he 
was no dancer at all—unless, perha 
on the evening of that féte when he, 
a winages and a glorying, and a glo. 
ifying boy, nine years old, led forth 
into the centre, perhaps, of the spas 
cious floor, the stately girl with the 
ample forehead, one spring and one 
summer only—younger than himself 
for them the year had no autumn, 
no winter—and the noble children 
knew, in the divine instinet of a dawn- 
ing love, destined never to set but in 
the grave, that they were indeed twin- 
stars, nor could the one be bright or 
blest without the other in heaven ! 
But Dante’s soul was gigantic; and 
there was the struggle in which he 
was overthrown—but overthrown but 
to rise again, as if he had drawn al. 
most unnatural strength from the 
ideal dust of his Beatrice, to sing of 
that Hell and that Purgatory, all 
whose pains, except that of guilt, the 
greatest, it is true, of them all, he had 
gone through when she died, and to 
sing of that heaven which she even on 
earth had made him understand, and 
through whose regions her sainted 
spirit was afterwards the holy cons 
uctress. 

Petrarch ! all life long Thou pur« 
suedst not,—for She needed not to fly 
from Thee,—but didst adore a shade, 
or say rather a gentle gleam of “ sta- 
tionary sunshine!” Thine eyes were 
often blest in her smiling countenance, 
thine ears often drank in her voice’s 
melody—everlasting delightful both— 
to thy most melancholy, most restless 
spirit. Perhaps happiness had been 
misery — and fruition dispelled the 
dream. Womankind existing to Thee 
but in her, and She, though beautiful 
flesh and blood, in her inevitable se- 
paration but a shade, more visionary 
and divine was The Sex to thy soul 
than it ever could have seemed to be, 
had thine own affianced virgin dropt 
before her bridal day into ie woah, 
The ideal world in which Thou so 
long didst dwell was not disenchanted 
by thy Laura’s death—it onl lay in 
more pensive shade, more melanchol 
lustre. She who on earth had dwelt 
apart from thee in body, seemed not 
to be more remotely removed when 
she went to Heaven. Her spirit per - 
haps visited Thee more frequently 
than ever before did either her bodily 
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ce, or the idea of her living. 

st at last, utterly and for ever in 
the grave that M like counte- 
nance, which for so many long years 
shone on Thee but by glimpses, hur- 
ried and stealthy, and not without 
trouble and tears. But memory, strong 
as the eye in undying passion, 
“ Could give Thee back the dead, 
Even in the loveliest looks she wore !” 
That unenjoyed Delight saved Thee 
from many sins, and thus 
“ Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt 

apart !” 

and immortal Fame came flying to 
Thee on the wings of Love ! 

Dante, thy boyhood was blest beyond 
all bliss ; and till the prime of man- 
hood, thou wert with thy Beatrice 
evenon —_ — me me of a 
cheaply pure y ir and mad- 
con! Thy spirit sounded the depths 
of woe, but noplummet line, even of all 
thy passions upon passions, could reach 
the bottom of that sea. When the 
blackness of night lay densest upon 
thee, arose before thine eyes thy own 
celestial Beatrice, and far and wide 
diffused a sacred and indestructible 
light over all thy stormy world. She 
disappeared, and thou didst follow 
her, even in the flesh, beyond the 
‘ flaming bounds of space and time,” 
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and beheld her among the highest 
Therefore, man of many woes, 
and troubles, and disquietudes, and 
hates, and revenges ! ap spirit 
often slept in a profounder calm 
ever the stillest dreams of 


on the smooth and main ! 

But lo! the printer's devil ! Please, 
sir, for a few minutes be seated. 

For the present, we must lay aside 
these very delightful volumes—per- 
haps to return to them, in a month or 
two—or some time during the winter. 
We have got over, in this article, only 
about the third of the first volume— 
and the Loves of Two Poets—but 
then such Two! Should the book 
reach a third edition before Christmas, 
we shall not adorn our bare, or enliven 
our dull pages with any more of its 
gorgeous or animated es ; but if 
that part of the readin blic, which 
does not confine its midnight studies 
to M do not call for new edi- 
tions, we shall set their teeth on 
edge, by a taste of some more fair and 
fresh fruit from the same Tree. 
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AN EVENING IN FURNESS ABBEY. 





BY PROFESSOR WILSON. 
AN 4 omer hung amid the hush 
Of the lone vale ; whether exhaled from earth 
Or dropt from heaven, as yet my beating heart, 
That quaked unto the sudden solitude, 
Knew not, nor cared to know—a mist—a cloud— 
Material shadow—or a spiritual dream ! 
Slowly and waveringly it seem’ to change 
Into a hoary Edifice, o’erhung 
By hoary trees with mouldering boughs as mute 
Even as the mouldering stones—a ghost-like show ! 
Uncertain in their tremor where to rest, 
Like birds disturb’d at night, my startled thoughts 
Floated around the dim magnificence 
Of air-woven roofs, and es light as air 
Spanning the faded sunset, till the Pile, 
Still undergoing, as my spirit gazed 
Intenslier and intenslier ugh the gloom, 
Strange transformation from the beautiful 
To the sublime, breathing — 
Life-kindling hope and death-foretelling fear, 
Majestically settled down at last 
Into its own religious character, 
A House of Prayer and Penitence—dedicate 
Hundreds of years ago to God, and Her 
Who bore the Son of Man! An Abbey fair 
As ever lifted reverentially 
The solemn quiet of its stately roof 
Beneath the moon and stars. 

And though that Time 
Had hush’d the choral anthems, and o’erthrown 
The altar, nor the holy crucifix 
a whereon hung outstretch’d in agony 
’ Eternal’s vision’d arms, ’twas dedicate 

To prayer and penitence still ; so said the hush 
Of earth and heaven unto the setting sun, 
Speaking, methought, to nightly-wandering man, 
With a profounder meaning than the burst 
Of hymns in morn or evening orisons 
Chanted, within Imagination’s ear, 
By —— whose dust hath long been mix’d 
With that of the hard stones on which they slept, 
The cells that heard their penitential prayers, 
The cloisters where between the hours of prayer 
The brethren walk’d in whispering solitude, 
Or sate, with bent-down head each in his niche 
Fix’d as stone-image, with his rosary 
In pale hands, dropping on each mystic bead 
To Mary Mother mild a contrite tear. 





“Moonless as yet, without one single star, 

keg the blue amplitude of serene, 
ich we in our delight call heaven. No cloud, 

Nor thought of cloud, that region all divine 
Reposed on or pass’d by ; its holiness 
Seem’d perfect in its pure apap 
Absorbing the whole rer like a thought, 
Till sky and soul were one. It was that hour 
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When Gloaming comes on hand in hand with Night 
Like dark twin-sisters, and the fairer Day 
Is loath to disappear ; when all three meet, 


Gloaming, and Day, and Night, with dew-drops crown’d, 


And veil’d, half-veil’d, each with her shadowy hair ; 
When unseen roses, known but by their balm, 
Full-blown or budding, from their humble beds’ 
Breathe incense to those dim divinities 

Pleased with the transient scent of transient things, 
As heaven still is with earth ; when all Three meet 
In the uncertain dimness of the sky, 

Each with a beauty of her own combined 

Into harmonious colouring, like a tune 

Sung by three angel voices, up in heaven, 

Unto the rapt ear of the listening earth. 

It was an hour for any hallow’d thought 

Akin to grief, the highest mood allow’d 

To mortal creatures, for all happiness 

Worthy that holy name seems steep’d in tears, 
Like flowers in dew, or tinged with misty hues 
Like stars in halo. Feelings that had slept 

For long long years, o’erlaid within the soul 

By breoding passions, rose again to power, 

As sweet as when they first their lustre lent 

To life’s young morn, that needed in the sky 

No sun to light the glorious universe. 

As sweet but for a moment—for they die 

Away into the melancholy breathed 

From a profound conviction conscience-born, 
That they no resting place on earth have now, 
All phantoms! doom’d to glide back to their cells 
And haply there, beyond the reach of day, 

To lie for evermore! In such an hour 

Some pensive passage in our Book of Life, 
Restored to its original characters, 

Gleams on our eyes again, until we wish, 

In love and pity of the yearn’d-for dead, 

So passionate our desolate spirit’s throes, 

That we had ne'er been born, or even now 

Were with th’ invisible in weal or woe 

To all eternity! How burn our hearts 

Within us! while they strive to grasp again 
First loves, first friendships from the clutch of death 
That will not lose its hold ; when brethren blest 
Renew’d some sacrament of sighs and tears, 
Religious far beyond the weight of words, 
Voiceless in sanctity! When days divine, 
Closing on nights diviper still, bequeathed 

New treasures to augment th’ unhoarded store 
Of golden thoughts, and fancies squander’d free 
As dew-drops by the morn, yet never miss’d 

By th’ innocent prodigal, who flung them back 
Into the lap of Nature showering still 

Her orient pearls for his especial joy ! 

As o’er some chosen vale the rainbow hangs, 
Tingeing the heavens with beauty, till they sing, 
A new song to the pathway of the Power 
Beloved by gods and men, the Spring who com-s 
To glorify the earth! Of partings then 

We do remember us made long ago, 

When youthful heads to stern necessity 
First bow’d astonish’d,—of embraces torn 
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Asunder, felt to be embraces still, 

Divided though they be by winds and waves, 

And isles, continents, and months, and years,— 

Vain barriers to the reaches of our souls, 

That in the midst of life’s great desert meet 

From far, as on two whirlwinds borne, or wings 

Stronger than Jove’s own bird’s, the plumes of thought, 

Winnowing theit way across the wilderness. 

Or to strange oury, lo! deathbeds spread 

Their whiteness, and their gravelike calm, 

Again before our that may not shun 

The mortal vision! There a parent lies, 

Unhappy only that no voice is left 

To utter benediction on our heads, 

Not one small word for all that love so great 

That gushes out with the last sob of life, 

And leaves us orphans—in our agony 

Loading those temples with remorseful love 

Whose dl ~ bay haply when they waved with life 

We h even in the hour of prayer. 

Oh! oft on ts so beautiful comes back, 

All of her own accord, like some fair bird, 

That, flying far away over a wood 

Or mountain, seeming to be lost for ever 

Among the clouds, in sunshine reappears, 

At first a dim speck, soon a shining star, 

Till, folding up at once her lovely wings 

Into com brightness, down she drops 

Into her nest, by that sweet singer left 

But for one hurried hour of homeless joy ! 

Oh ! oft on nights so beautiful comes back, 

All of her own accord, unchanged her eyes, 

Seraphic sweetness, and the glow unchanged 

Of that refulgent head, which when it rose 

Of old before me through the vs oe dews, 

I felt that the whole region of the heavens 

Needed no other star—comes back, God-sent, 

From the dim mountain-range beyond the grave, 

Whose awful summits, sometimes seen in sleep, 

Sublime our dreams beyond the poetry 

Of mightiest bards, when chain’d by fleshly bonds 

Within this waking world—comes back from bliss 

My holy Orphan! She had heard a voice 

Calling upon her, one still Sabbath morn, 

When like a lily of the field array’d 

For going to the house of God, to la 

Her Bible down, and come away to heaven ! 

| em in one Oo i ttnging tke as a peclin, 
rough w er e a silver 

Was wont to lead the sacred melody, ied 

Came to her ear, across the banks and braes 

Of yellow broom in which her father’s cot 

Nest-like was built ; nor ever mortal eyes 

Saw that sweet bird in living beauty more! 


How reverend the old Abbey’s ivied walls ! 
How pleasant in their sweet solemnity, 
Unto my spirit, long disturb’d by grief, 
Nor less by joy, now tranquil as the core 
Of that hush’d chancel, as the inmost heart 
Of that night-darkening oak ! Many long years, 
Since I last yisited, then all alone, 
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The Vale of Nightshade. Wandering up and down 
Earth’s Deserts and her Edens—in the flush 

Of flowery fields.enamell’d by the spring 

Now ome Bon gem A the gloom 

Of forests, w: no hermit had his cave, 

So sullen that o’ershadowing solitude, 

Weaving a net of necromantic dreams— 

Now by the shore of some great inland loch, 

Or sea-arm tossing white among the hills 

To the black thunder-cloud, sitting there 

So motionless the long-wing’d heron sway’d 

His flight not from the stone of which I seem’d 
A part, incorporated with the dash 

Of howling waves, and savage blasts that shook 
The avalanche from the cliff, descending swift 
Down to the glen, as the scared eagle soar’d 

Up into heaven! Now down the broomy burn 
That wimpled on round garden’d villages, 
Angling along, attended by a group 

Of eager children, their short sunny hour 

Of mid-day play devouring ; then away, 

Each with his scaly treasure held aloft, 

Shouting out praises of the stranger’s skill 

And bounty—lavish of the silver fry. 

Now by some moorland stream-fount welling out 
A sheep-surrounded circle of bright green, 

That would have shamed the emerald, ’neath a rock 
Fern-feather’d, and with white-stemm’d birch-tree crown’d, 
Lying remote above the hum of man, 

With face up to the sky, nor wanting food 

For meditation, while one single cloud 

Came journeying from afar, or Beauty breathed 
Upon the braided sky most delicate 

A fleecy whiteness that subdued the blue 

To cloudy character without a cloud ! 


Thus wandering, wafted like the thistle.down, 
Yet not so wholly aimless, not so moved 
By impulse from without, liker a bee 
That with the wind goes humming, yet directs 
At his own gladsome will his gauzy wings 
Right onward to the honied sycamore, 
Or silent peal of pendant fox-glove bells, 
Or mountain-bosom from a distance seen 
Pitch-black, but near as winds his shrilly horn, 
re than on a monarch’s robe, 
And bathed in richer perfume—wandering thus 
= ignorance Bld 4" of my life, ‘ 

or caring, wishi oping, fearing aught 
Beyond the ant rear deere 9 wild day 
A world within itself, my griefs and joys 
All at my own creation an pear seas § 
As far as human soul may be let loose 
From impositions of necessity, 
——— oft in self-will’d funcy’s flight 
All human ties that would enchain her 
Down to a homelier bliss, and loving more 
The dim aerial shadow of this life 
Even than the substance of the life itself, 
Morn found me on the mountain-tops, and Night 
Descended on me in the glens, where hut 
Or shieling scarcely hid me from the stars. 
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All shadows then of life how beautiful! 

As sometimes when the sunset spell is strong, 
And all the elements seem rarified, 

Mountains and woods and towers delight the soul 
On an inverted world in wonder down 
Desp-gasing, as it hangs in the abyss 

Of the evanish’d lake, far far beyond 

‘The real mountains, where the living flocks 
Are browsing or at rest—the real woods, 
Where flit the living birds from shade to shade, 
Or in the sunshine sing—the real towers, 
Where chime the clear-toned Sabbath evening- bells 
Unto the real clouds, whose purple light 

On people walking to the house of God 

Falls gracious ; for all these are what they seem, 
And but by common things inhabited ; 

But those are all ideal in that glow 

So evanescent in its purity, 

And appertain to a remoter life 

Untouch’d by sin or sorrow, not a sound 
Disturbing their beatitude divine, 
Transmitted, through the silence of the eye, 
To that congenial region of the spirit 

Where all reflections from this noisy world 
Hang floating in their beauty, till the breath 
Of some rude passion curl along the calm, 

And all at once is gone! Then reappears 

The daily bosom of our mother earth, 

Where weary feet are pacing to and fro ; 

And weary hearts are wishing they were laid 

In her insensate dust! 


Those days are gone ; 
And it has pleased high Heaven to crown my life 
With such a load of happiness, that at times 
My very soul is faint with bearing up 
The blessed burden. For that airy world, 
So full of coruscations and strange fires 
Electric, one that by a golden chain 
Hangs balanced in its planetary peace, 
I love to dwell in now ; and in the mists 
And storms that sometimes stain its atmosphere, 
Or shake it till the orb doth seem to quake 
Even to its centre, I behold the hand, 
I hear the voice of my Creator’s love. 
And now the Genius of the household fire— 
The Christian Lar, who hath our Sabbath hours 
Under his felt protection, whispers low 
His gentle inspiration through my heart 
Which loveth dearlier now a homeborn song— 
That I may chant unto my children dear, 
Not undelighted with a father’s voice, 
To them made music by a father’s love— 
Than wildest strain in silvan solitude 
Piped to the strange-faced rocks, and figures grim 
That frown in forests, when the day is dark 
As night, in spite of the meridian sun. 
What though Imagination’s wings be chain’d ? 
Form’d are the fetters of soft balmy flowers, 
Gather’d by angel-hands in Paradise. 
No need that I should with creative eyes 
Raise up fair shadowy creatures, racing fleet 
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On the hillside, or lying fast asleep 

On mossy couch, beneath the mossy arms 

Of antique oak,—some Shape of beauty rare, 
Orcad or Dryad,—or in grotto cool 

Among the music of the waterfall 

Naiad ray: as the small silver spring 

In which she had her birth, on some May-morn 
Issuing in pearly beauty from the gleam, 

And disappearing like a foambell there, 

When first she hears the harmless stockdove’s voice. 
For rising up throughout my wedded years 

That melted each away so quietly 

Into the other, that 1 never thought 

Of wondering at the growth before my eyes 

Of my own human Flowers most beautiful— 

So imperceptible had been the change 

From infancy to childhood—lovely both— 

And then to grace most meek and maidenly, 
Three Spirits given by God to guard and keep 
For ever in their native innocence, 

Glide o’er my floors like sunbeams, and like larks 
Are oft heard singing to their happy selves, 

No eye upon them but the eye of Heaven. 

And now, revisiting these Abbey-walls, 

How changed my state from what it was of yore, 
When mid an hundred homes no home had I 
Whose hearth had power to chain me from the rest ! 
No roof, no room, no bower in the near wood 

In which at once are now concentrated 

All the sweet scents and all the touching sounds, 
All the bright rays of life. 


Link’d hand in hand, 
Mute and most spirit-like, from out the gloom 
Of the old Abbey issuing, all their smiles 
Subdued to a sweet settled pensiveness 
By the religion of the Ruin, lo! , 
The Three came softly gliding on my dream, 
Attended by the moonshine ; for the Orb 
Look’d through the oriel window, and the Vale 
Soon overflow’d with light. As they approach’d, 
My heart embraced them in their. innocence, 
And sinless pride express'd itself in prayer. 
From morn they had been with me in the glens 
And on the moufitains, by the lakes and rivers, 
And through the hush of the primeval woods, . 
And such a beauteous day was fitly closed 
By such a beauteous night. No word they spake, 
But held their swimming eyes in earnestness 
Fix’d upon mine, as if they wish’d to hear 
My voice amid the silence, for the place 
Had grown too awful for their innocent hearts ; 
And half in love, and half in fear, they prest 
Close to their Father’s side, till at a sign 
They sat them down upon a fragment fall’n, 
With all its flowers and mosses, from the arch 
Through which the moon was looking; and I said 
That I would tell to them a Tale of Tears, 
A Tale of Sorrows suffer’d long ago ! 


Close to our feet an antique Tombstone lay, 
Which time, with reverential tenderness, 
Had seem’d to touch, so that the Images, 
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There sculptured centuries ago, were yet 
Perfect almost as when they felt the shower 
Of the first agony! All in mail, from head 
To feet, the Figure of a Warrior stretch’d 
His height heroic, by his side a sword 

Such as of old, with huge two-handed sway, 
Made’ lanes in battles, but the giant-hands, 
Palm unto palm, even like a saint's in prayer, 
Upon his breast were folded piously, 

And meek his visage as a child’s in sleep. 
Across the stone and at that warrior’s feet 
The Figure—so it seem’d—of female young, 
In simple vestments, such as worn of old 

By one of low degree, the child of Hind 

Or Forester. The very winds of heaven, 

As if in pity of their mournfulness 

Had spared the lineaments of that gentle face, 
And delicately, in its dove-like calm, 

Her bosom now did in the moonlight lie ; 
No wrinkle on her forehead, and the hair, 
Though stone-wreath’d, seemingly as soft as silk 
Beneath a silken fillet that upbound 

The gather’d locks into a simple snood, 

Such as in olden time each maiden wore 
Before her bridal day. In lowliest guise ! 

As if unworthy by the side to lie 

Of that great lord, whose lineage high was drawn 
From crowned kings—an Image he of Pride, 
And she of most abased Humility, 

As far beneath that mighty one in death 

As she had been in life, when palace-halls 


—— o’er his unhelm’d head, or banners proud 


Rustled o’er his plumes in battle—She the while 
Plaiting her rushes by the cottage door, 

Or singing old songs in the silvan shade 

To her sole self, among the spotted deer. 


Oft had I gazed on those two Effigies, 
When to the solitary mountain-gloom 
Sent devious from my pilgrimage, by force 
Of those fine impulses that bear us on 
From awe to awe, till suddenly is found 
Some glorious vision that we did not seek, 
Nor knew was on the earth ; and of the dreams 
That came to me from out the ruin’d Pile, 
Legend surviving dimly when the moth 
Hath eat to dust the hoary chronicles, 
And ballad sung with many a various voice 
In different glens, by maidens at their wheel 
To wondering children, or at hour of noon 
In gay hay-harvest, “neath the hawthorn shade, 
To Toil by music to his strength restored 
As if by dropping dews—by sweet degrees 
~ 3 soul form’d to itself a histo 

the Dead figured thus—a Tale that grew 

Almost unconsciously and unawares ; 
As one who wandering through the rich-stored woods 
In dreamy idlesse, ever and anon, 
Plucks here and there a ground-flower, till, behold! 
Yellow and blue and purple, in his hands 
One gather’d constellation ! that illumes 
With sudden beauty all the wilderness. 
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In days of yore, these pleasant realms—now stretch’d 
In variegated beauty from the dip 

Of the low hills in which the mountains fade 
Away from the Lake-land, into wide bays, 

And far, far off to beacon’d promontories— 
Were mere tte even to the very Sea ; 

Nor wanted Walney’s storm-beat Isle, now bare, 
Its murmur of old groves, nor Fouldrey’s Pile 
Its stately sycamores that loved the spray 

Of the rock-scaling tide. The horizon hung 

On trees, round all its dark circumference ; 
While here and there, a Church-Tower lifted up 
Its peaceful battlements, or warlike Keep 
Frown’d on the cliff, the watchman’s sunstipt spear 
Far glancing o’er the woods. Hundreds of huts 
Were hidden in that silvan pence perch’d 
On verdant ae from the low coppice clear’d ; 
Some in deep dingles, secret as the nest 

Of robin- east, built among the roots 

Of pine, on whose tall top the throstle sings. 
Hundreds of huts! yet all a and felt 

Far from each other ; mid the multitude 

Of in ing stems, each glen or glade 

By its own a perfect solitude, 

Hush’d but not mute, for many a little stream, 
Now dead, then sung its sweet gocemnerenes t 
Unto the ceaseless warbling of the birds, 

And silence listen’d to the frequent chant 

Of stated hymn that from the Abbey rose 

By nights, and days as still as any nights, 

Each echo more mysterious than Bs ay 

Far, far away reviving, and at last 

Evanish’d, like a prayer received in heaven. 


Oh! let one Hut be rescued from the dust ! 
And let its thousand rose-balls burn again 
On porch-wall roof, and let the self-same dews 
There lie unmelted by the morn that rose 
Hundreds of years ago! Oh! back to life 
Return Thou in thy matchless beauty—Thou 
Whom Love and Wonder in the olden time 
Baptized in tears that flow’d from =o 
Tue Frower or Furness! by no other name 
Known to the dwellers in the woods, when life 
Rejoiced to breathe within a form so fair ; 

Nor now by other name is ever known 
That Image lying at that Warrior's feet ! 


Lo! walking forth into the sunny air, 
Her face yet shaded oe Se te Mm 


Seeiee om Vesing Fa ety orisons, 

She pours a i er dewy eyes 

O’er that low roof, and then the large blue orbs 
Salute serenely the high arch of heaven. 

On—on she shines away into the woods! 

And all the birds burst out in ecstac 

As she hath reappear’d. And now ie stands 

In a lone glade beside the Fairies’ Well— 

So named she in delight a tiny spring 

In the rich mosses fringed vy tel dies, 
O’erhung by tiny trees, that tinier still 
Seem’d through that mirror, in whose light she loved 
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Each morn to reinstate with simple braids 
Into its silken snood her virgin hair, 
Unconsciously admired by her own soul 
Made happy—such is Nature’s law benign— 
Even by the beauty of her own innocence. 


Of gentle blood was she ; but tide of time, 
Age after age, bore onwards to deca 
The fortunes of her fathers, and at last 
The memory of the once illustrious dead 
Forgotten quite, and to all common ears 
The name they were so proud of most obscure 
And meaningless, among the forest-woods, 
The poor descendant of that house was now, 
But for the delicate Wild-Flower blooming there, 
Last of his race, a lowly Forester ! 
Yet never Lady, in her jewell’d pride, 
As she appear’d upon her bridal morn, 
Pictured by limner who had lived in love 
With rarest beauty all his life, in halls 
Of nobles, and the palaces of kings, 
E’er look’d more lovely through Time’s tints divine, 
Than she who stood now by the Fairies’ Well, 
Imagination’s phantom, lily-fair, 
In pure simplicity cf humblest life. 


Hark! hark! the music of a bugle-horn ! 
And lo! all bright in hunter’s green, a plume 
Of eagle feathers nodding as he bounds 
Deerlike into the glade, with bow and arrows 
Arm’d; but no savage outlaw he, a Form 
In stature taller than the sons of men, 
Descends of a sudden on the wilderness, 

Before that Flower, now quaking in her fear, 
Even like her sister lilies, when a flash 

Of lightning sheers the woods, and the strange growl 
Of thunder mutters through the solitude. 

But soon that fear expired—or mix’d with love, 
Such love as innocent spirits feel, amazed 

By some surpassing shape of mortal mould, 
Earthly, yet lending to the things of earth 

A statelier, more seraphic character. 

Recovering from that tremor, a long gaze 

Bound her to what she fear’d and loved ; and then 
Folding her hands across her breast, she sank 

In a submissive attitude meekly down, 

And gracefully, with bended knees, saluting 
Noble, or Prince, or King! 


“a Pov oo vor wos Power 
ympian, o t high mythology, 

In whose religion fais ‘Achaia held 

Perpetual intercourse with visible forms 

Balmy and bright with scents and hues of heaven, 
And oft enamour’d of Earth’s Daughters, Gods, 
Descending to enjoy our mortal love, 

Forgot their native skies, that Vision stood 

One moment in his majesty, then stoop’d 
Lordlike in ho of that lowly maid, 

And raised her to his bosom, on the light 

Of her closed vos letting fall a kiss 

As gentle as when brother lays his lips 
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On a sweet sister’s brow, when on return 
From foreign travel he beholdeth her 

Whom he had left a child, to maidenhood 
Grown up in happiness, a stately flower, 
Whom all admire, but few may dare to love! 


No sound amid ‘the silence of the woods 
Was heard, save moaning faint and far awa 
The stockdove’s voice ; and near the Fairies’ Well 
The beating of that maiden’s heart, such sighs 
As murmur from the lips of one oppress’d 
In sleep by some divine and dangerous dream. 
Released from that too dear imprisonment, 
At bidding of those princely eyes, and hands 
Familiar with command, yet gentle both, 
She sat her down obedient, by the brink 
Of the ‘pure spring, and knew that by her side, 
Although her darken’d eyes beheld him not, 
Was that bright Noble with his Eagle-plumes. 
** Would that she were within her father’s hut, 
Escaped from the delight that fill’d and shook 
Her soul with dread!” So pray’d she—but her limbs 
Were chain’d as palsy-stricken, and her face 
O’erflow’d with powerless tears! Soothed by sweet words, 
Whose meanings yet were indistinct and dim, 
But murmur’d in such music as she felt 
Could breathe ho evil, and could only come 
From one who pity had for innocence, 
Ere long she lifted up her face, and gave 
Again its troubled beauty to the gaze 
That look’d into her life! That she was fair,— 
That it had pleased God to make her fair, 
She knew, as well as that the summer sky 
Is felt by all hearts to be beautiful. 
Else, wherefore paused each passer by to bid 
A blessing on her countenance? Why was she 
Alone, among so many maidens, call’ 
The Flower of Furness? Yet, if ever pride 
Did touch her spirit at that —— name, 
Such pride it was as one might almost think, 
When gazing on the lily or the rose, 
Breathes a fine impulse through these Favourites 
Of Sun and Air, and unive Nature, 
Till shaking off the dew-drops, they expand 
In their full beauty, o’er some desert-place 
Shedding the lustre of their happiness ! 
All too divine her loveliness to praise ; 
But shower’d from eloquent lips and eloquent eyes 
Came down upon her now such looks—rays—words, 
Blended in union irresistible, 
That no more could her bosom turn awa 
From that descent of sound, and light, and dew, 
Than rose or lily from the gentle face 
Of the flower-loving Sun, when o’er her bed, 
Her humble bed in the untrodden wild, 
The soaring lark within the rainbow sings! 


Within th’ embrace, even on the very breast 
Of one of England’s most illustrious Knights, 
By birth illustrious, and by feats of arms . 
Done for the Holy Cross in Palestine, 
As innocent entirely as a dove 
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In pity prest by some affectionate child 

To its fond bosom,—unacquainted yet 
With sin, or sin-born sorrow, however near 
May be their fatal presence, lieth now— 
And God’s own eye is on her, and the eyes 
Of all his angels in that perilous hour— 


The daughter of a lowly Forester ! 
Too humble to , too blest to fear 
The kiss that her forehead! For a name, 


That from the far-off mountains to the sea 

Was like a household word in hut and hall, 
Now murmur’d in her ear ; and never maid, 
High-born or humble, suffer’d scathe or scorn 
From the Lz Fiemrna, in his glorious youth 
Pure as a star, whose light is always pure, 
Because its ‘station is aloft, and prayers 

From earth prevent its being stain’d in heaven. 
It pass’d—that meeting—with the morning clouds ! 
But oft and oft was with the morning clouds 
Renew’d, and by the light of setting suns 

And rising moons, and that soft-burning Star 
Which ever, so impassion’d spirits dream, 
Looks down on lovers like a thing that loves. 
And ever as they met by day or night, 

That maiden yielded up her tranced life 

To the dear dream, which all the while she knew 
Was but a dream, and strove she to believe 

That it might last for ever, though a voice, 

A still small voice within the aching depths 
Where fear and sorrow struggled, oft did sa 

That all such dreams were transient as the dew. 
And aye at his departure disappear’d 

All joy from this dark world. The silvan shades 
Were haunted now by miserable thoughts, 
Coming and going ghostlike ; what they meant 
By their dire threatenings, one so weak as she 
And wretched might not know ; but whisperings 
Prophetic of some sad calamity, 

Of early death and burial, from the hush 

Of the old trees would come, and oft did pass 
Close by her ear, upon the bed where sleep 

Now dropp'd oblivion. Now the Moon, 
The splendid harvest Moon, that used to shine 
Upon her pleasant paths so cheerfully, 

Disturb’d her with a lustre all too fair 

For weary weeper on a sinful earth ; 

And something, —_ she wist not what it was, 
——— whose w was most terrible, 

Oft seem’d to stand between her and the stars. 
Seldom her old songs now the maiden sang ! 
They told of lowly and of happy loves, 

Of true hearts, after many a patient year 

That tried their faith by absence, or the wo 

Of rumour’d death, or houseless poverty, 
Wedded at last, and living all their lives 

In merry wood, cheerful as the doves 

That coo’d, or flowers that bloom’d, upon their roof. 
She durst not sing such happy songs as these, 
And fain would have forgot the melodies 

In which were embalm’d! Oh! never now 
Had she the heart to chant that ballad old, 
Wherein *twas shewn how once a King’s own son, 
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Disguised as a woodsman, came and woo'd 

A Forest Maiden, and at last ail’d 

On the poor wretch to be his Paramour ; 

Who, in a little month, forsaken, died! - 

But not till‘she had broke her parents’ hearts ! 

‘¢ But not till she had broke her parents’ hearts !”” 

A strange voice mutter’d. When she look’d around, 
She saw that not so much as one leaf stirr’d, 

Or insect’s wing, in all the solitude ! 

And thus there was not one familiar word, _ 

Or one familiar thought, that could not bring 

The groans from out her heart, as if it lay, 

Her very soul, outstretch’d upon a rack, 

While a dark fiend did smite, till swoonings dim 
O’ershadow’d all her senses, and despair 

Fell on her worse than death! And this was—Love ! 


But in his passion for that starlike Flower, 
Which, waving sweetly in the woodland air, 
Unto his rapt imagination seem’d 
To shew whate’er was fairest, brightest, best, 
In the created things that beauty breathe, 
More touching far, use so suddenly, 

And far removed out of the lofty sphere ~ 
In which he shone, the new Existence rose 
Almost beyond belief, far far beyond, 

Even in the he loved, all Images 

Of Lady or Queen in fabling Poesy, 

(And he had listen’d to the amorous lays 
Sung to the harp by wandering Troubadour 
In Tent piteh’d by the sea of Galilee, 

Or by the desert-well o’ershadowed 

By palm-trees blest by wea pilgrimage) 
In such a passion the Le Fleming walk’ 
Statelier and statelier, like a very god 

Who reigneth in his undivided sway 

O’er his own world ; and prouder far was he 
Of the fair May he woo’d among the woods, 
And of the fragrant lilies in her breast, 

And of those moist celestial violets 

Her undisguising eyes, than heretofore 

He e’er had been of smile of high-born Dame, 
Who, from balcony stooping down, let fall 
To him the victor in the tournament 

Her colours sigh’d for by all England’s Peers. 


From that great Sire, who with the Conqueror 
Came over from the warlike Normandy, 
Le Fleming gloried in his lofty line 
Unstain’d, for centuries, by any stream 
Of less illustrious blood ! And would he wed 
The daughter of a Forester? blest Flower, 
Although indeed she be! by nature dropt 
Among the common weeds that fade unseen 
Around his lordly feet! No! she shall be 
His Bonnibelle, his Burde, his Paramour, 
To some enchanted forest-bower among 
The guardian mountains spirited away ! 
And there to sing, and sigh, and weep, and weave 
Disconsolate fancies in her solitude ; 
By vows, which Heaven itself will 
Even at the silyan altar of pure Truth, 
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Together link’d for ever, far beyond 
The sanctity of Ritual e’er pronounced 
In Abbey’s gloom by soulless celibate ! 
“* To sing, and sigh, and smile, and weep!” Aye, there 
Despised; loved, pitied, worshipp’d and adored ! 
For beauty such as hers might be adored, 
In Bower of Bliss, though Sorrow kept the door, 
And Sin, veil’d like a Seraph, strew’d the couch 
Unruffled by Repentance ! 

Oh! my soul! 
How glimmering are the bounds that oft divide 
Virtue from Vice, and from the Night of Guilt 
The Day-spring of Religion! Conscience shuts 
Her shining eye, lull’d into fatal sleep 
Even by the voice of Love! or, worst of all 
Imaginable miseries, looketh on 
And listeneth, heedless of her sacred trust, 
On troubled bliss that leads our souls to death ! 
Though God’s vicegerent, sovereign of the soul, 
And shewing clear credentials from above, 
Yet even that Seraph, by allurements won, 
Or by severe temptation terrified, 
The Terrene for the Heavenly, (as at night 
A marish va seems a luminary 
Whose dwelling is upon the steadfast skies) 
Mistakes most rueft 3 and, slave of Fate, 
Walks onwards to perdition! Witness ye! 
Who on the wings of passion, even like doves 
Borne by their instinct o’er untravell’d seas, 
Safe in the hurricane, till they gently drop 
Into their native nest, vainly believe 
That you, like those glad birds, are flying home 
To Heaven, directed by the Polar Star 
Hung out to guide us mortal mariners, 
While you are hurrying to the sunless clime 
Of God-forsaken Sin and Misery ! 


«¢ O Father, Mother !”—*“ Fear not, mine own Flower ! 
But they will both be happy, when they see 
Thee happy as the Morn. Thou must not weep 
Any more tears for them ; and yet I love 
That paleness on thy cheek, for Nature’s ties 
Are holy ; but the holiest of them all 
Is that, which spite of Fortune and of Fate, 

And evil stars, in life and death unites 

‘Two souls whom this bad world and its bad laws, 
In vain would seek tosever! From that world 
Far, far apart, and all its heartlessness, 

We two live—Oh! let me see thine eyes 
Again, and kiss away these idle tears— 

And not a whisper ever shall be heard 

From any human voice that is not charged 

With prayers and blessings upon thee and thine! 
Yes! thou, even in their prayers, shalt still be call’d 
The Flower of Furness, when the poor do kneel 
To Him who pities and forgives us all, 

And our transgressions, calling on the Saints, 
And Her whom we adore, to hold thee ever 
Under their own protection, as thou walk’st 
Among the woods, dispensing charity 

To widows and to orphans ; every boon 

Felt in their sickness, penury, or age, 

To be still more angelical and divine, 
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Because of the sweet sound and the sweet light" 
Breathed with it from thy bosom and thine eyes 
Day after day more and more beautiful, . 
If that indeed may be, from being vow'd 

To Love and Pity all life-long, and knowing 

No happiness but that of doing good ! 

Yet, never never ceasing, till we die, 

To hold within the sanctuary of thy heart 
Thine own Le Fleming, though unworthy he, 
But for the life-deep passion that attends 

Thy coming and thy going, on thy breast - 

To , Ae his head in heaven ! God bless that smile !— 
Aye! ours will be the sunniest life, my dove, 
That ever glanced or glided o’er the earth! . 
Sometimes upon thy —— silver-rein’d, 

Thy true knight by thy side, through 8 green 
Of glimmering forest, Queenlike thou shalt go, 
As in adventurous days of old Romance ; 

But peril near thee shall be none, no fiend 

Or giant starting up among the woods 

All still and beautiful as Faéry Londe. 

Or habited like huntress, even with bow 

In thy fair hand. and o’er thy shoulders fair 

A quiver, thou shalt like Diana’s self 

Pursue the spotted deer. Yet drop of blood 

In these our innocent pastimes ne’er shall stain | 
Arrow of thine ; for thou from infancy 

Hast loved the timid race ; most sweet to thee 
To stand and look upon the hind at play 

In shady places with her fauns, and soon 

They all will learn to look upon thy face 

With fearless love, nor shun thy noiseless feet 
Along the moss-sward underneath the boughs 
So mossy of the overarching oaks. 

Oh! I will lead thee through a hundred vales 
Solemn or sweet to visit, our two selves . 
The only human creatures in the gloom 

Flung down like night upon us from the cliffs 
Of huge Helvellyn, where the eagles cry ; 

Or in the hush, as gentle as thy sleep, 

Of lovely Grassmere, where the Church-Tower stands 
Above the ashes of my ancestors, 

A place always as peaceful as a dream ! 

Or floating in our pinnace through the isles 

Of wooded Windermere, the River-Lake 

Hung for a while between two worlds of stars! 
Nor need’st thou fear, my Innocent, with me 
To visit, through the moonshine steering slow, 
On Lady-Isle that Holy Oratory ; 

And on my bosom leaning, there to pray 

That if in there any error be, 

Frailty, or guilt, or sin, in love like ours, 

Even for the dear sake of such contrite tears 

As now flow from thine eyes, and still must flow,— 
For fondest kisses cannot reach their source 
Profound—there both of us will plead and pray, 
My spirit then as humble as thine own, 

That it may be forgiven! But if from Thee 

I now must walk away in my despair, 

And never, never see thee any more 

In all this loveless life, this weary world ; 

If all my supplications now must fall 
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Into that bosom, idle as the shower 
Of transitory tears which soon will melt 
Away in its fair sweetness, how shall I 
Bear up against the utter wretchedness 
Of such a desolation! Keep my head 
From going down to a dishonour’d grave !” 
He ceased ; aes ee See, 
Although he dimly fear’d, his wickedness. 
For ae not oe — stone mm fill’a 
To overflowi i ie 
With tende feclings, and with Leneiee wild ; 
A Being he, if ever such there were, 
By Nature made to love, and be beloved, 
Even as a vernal day. But Pride, the sin 
Of seraphs, and of mortal men who stand 
Upon the sunny summits of this life, 
The native of his character 
Had lower’d unawares, and to the core 
Corrupted, but not wither’d ; for they grew 
Strong at the heart, and in luxuriance still, 
The passions that were given him to uplift 
His soul, and gain for him a name in peace, 
Fair, as in war it was most glorious. 
And now he would ile to sin and shame, 
And wo and death, and doom beyond the graye— 
For in the sacred judgments of our souls 
Such seems the lot of ruin’d innocence— 
That Virgin, whom his love had found as pure 
As dew-drop in a dream, as glad as light 
Upon the hills of God ! 
With clasped hands, 
And eyes beseechful, yet upbraiding not, 
Imploringly the silent Statue pray’ 
That he would yet have pity on her youth, 
Even for her parents’ sakes! Then like a dove, 
That, stricken by some sudden bird of prey, 
Falls moaning near its nest, down at his feet 
She dropt, with one long sigh that seem’d to say, 
‘© My heart is broken!” To the Fairies’ Well 
He bore the corpse ; for in his agony 
That word, most hideous of all hideous words, 
Was heard within the dream of his remorse, 
While a more ghastly whiteness overspread 
- The face of her whom he had murder'd. Lo! 
Through the dim opening of her eyes appears 
Something that may be life! The eyelids move 
A little, and that gli of heavenly blue, 
Faint though it be and clouded, may not dwell 
In orbs that have eclipsed been by death. 
See! how the breathing mystery we call Soul 
Comes back! Where was it even now, when throbb’d 
No pulse—no sense took notice—and the heart 
Beat not nor flutter’d, nor one single thought 
Remain’d within the many-chamber’d brain ? 
Gazing bewilder’d on some other world, 
She all at once starts up unto her knees, 
And fixes wildly on Le Fleming’s face 
Eyes full of manifest insanity, 
As if she were a fiend unto a fiend 
a yong pe speech. Oh! not a word 
as meaning, or, if any meaning range 
Among the alter’d syllablings of names 
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Familiar once and sacred, it is sach 
As well might break the hardest heart to hear, 
Sinful, and like a poisonous breath distill’d 
Even from the dews of those most innocent lips, 
Even from the sweet stream of those innocent veins, 
Even from the pure drops of that innocent heart, 
Whose worst confessions, before God and man, — 
A little while ago were scarcely worth 
The shedding of a tear ! 

But Mercy’s hand 
Hath readjusted now the wondrous springs 
On which the reasonable spirit moves, 
And hath at once her being and her powers, 
All knowledge of herself and of this world, 
Of Heaven and of the God who reigns in Heaven ; 
Else, in their dread disorder, to the beasts 
That range the fields inferior in all sense 
And feeling, the most sad and terrible 
Of all the sad and terrible things in Nature— 
And once again the Flower of Furness shines 
In all her beauty brought back from afar, 
In innocence returning from the gates 
Of Hades. ‘* Yes! I swear b the stars 
Reeling so strangely through the skies—by all 
The uncouth glimmering of that moon—by Him 
Who died for sinners—and a sinner I 
Beyond all other sinners—and I swear 
By Father and by Mother, whom my sin 
Will soon send to their graves, to follow Thee, 
Linc - grees and in pt to a 
Upon thy breast, though in some dungeon- 
Our couch —_ be, among all crawling thi 
That flesh and blood doth shudder at, and life 
Recoils from into madness—I am thine ! 
Body and soul—am thine! and for thy sake 
T sacrifice them both to endless death !” 


Remorse! What art thou but a of guilt 

By the destruction of some bliss enjoyd om 
arm’d and troubled, or by vanishing 

Of some bliss madly long’d for? Virtue hangs 

Upon a stay more frail than gossamere 

That hangs on Thee! Back from the gates of death 

By thee no sinner ever yet was turn’d ; 

For thou art as unlike to sweet Contrition 

As the swart Ethiop on the Afric desert 

To Una wandering along Faéry Land ! 

As bounds upon the battle-field the soul 

Of warrior to the cry of vey 

Round his Van-banner, bounded then the soul 

Of the Le Fleming! Cruel in his bliss, 

And most relentless—nor to » Eat 

By that confession, in their ess felt 

By very fiends to be most pitiful ; 

But even while her wg ary stood by, 

So said the lost child who beheld them . 

His old grey head and her distracted eyes, 

He tied her to her oath, as to a stake 

Within the roarings of the coming sea ; 

And to her fate resign’d, she touch’d his lips 

With one kiss cold as tombstone when the night 

Descends in frost upon a cemetery. 
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Not till the parting that did then befall, 

Could that lost creature ever know that Love 
Was but one name for all life’s miseries. 

For she had fix'd another Trysting-Hour 

From which she never more was to return 

Unto her sinless bed, but disappear 

Away with him from her old parents’ eyes, 

And before God Almighty break their hearts. 
The moon had sunk ; and over all the stars 
Black clouds came sailing from the sea ; and sighs 
And groans most human like went up and down 
The creaking woods, with dreariest intervals 

Of utter silence. At the door she stood, 

And fear’d to lift the latch ; then blind and deaf 
She totter’d o’er the threshold, and beheld 

Her miserable father on his knees, 

Before what, by the twinkling of the hearth, 


Was seen to be Pes gout mother’s corpse, 
e 


Sitting with un yelids on a chair, 
And staring glazedly cay the gloom 
ace! ‘ My wickedness 


a on her daughter’s 
Has kill’d my mother !” And no other words 
Did issue from her lips till morning light ; 

But in a most unbreathing trance she lay, 

Her father sometimes fearing she was dead. 

As if awaking from her usual sleep, 

She at her usual hour arose, and knelt 

By her bedside to say her usual prayers, 

When all on a sudden starting up, she paced 
Like one who hath deranged been for years, 

In strange directions up and down the room, 
Eying particular pieces of the walls, 

As if that she were reading on a book, 

And by the knowledge of some dismal thing 
Distracted and amazed. Then all at once 
Laying her finger on her lips, ‘‘ Hush ! hush !”’ 
She said, “‘ hush! hush! my mother sleeps ! 
Those cruel sunbeams must not be allow’ 

To strike her face!” Then with wild shrieks she flew 
Into her father’s arms, and tore herself 

Next moment from them with distorted features, 
Shouting and yelling, “‘ Fiend—fiend—fiend !” 


The sea, 
Whose foam has been through all the thunderous night 
With floating shipwreck strewn, begins at morn 
To heave in terrible beauty, and subsiding 
Hour after hour through all the fitful day 
Into a rolling gloom, by sunset, lo! 
The world of waters. is as still as sleep! 
So raged—so heaved—so roll’d—and so to calm 
Profound and perfect, that poor maniac’s soul 
Return’d. And once again among the woods 
The Flower of Furness in her beauty walk’d ; 
But pale and silent as a ghost, and none 
In awe and pity dared to speak to her, 
Or to the unearthly stillness of her grief. 
In his bereavement her old father went, 
As he had gone for more than forty years, 
To work for their poor livelihood, far off 
On the High-Furness fells. The day goes by, 
On which our soul’s beloved dies! The day, 
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On which the body of the dead is stretch’d » 
By hands that deck’d it when alive’; ‘the day 
On which the dead is shrouded ; and the day 
Of burial—one and all pass by! The grave 
Grows green ere long ; the churchyard seems a place 
Of pleasant rest ; and all the cottages, 
That keep for ever sending funerals 

Within its gates, look cheerful every one, 

As if the dwellers therein never died, 

And this earth slumber’d in perpetual 

For every sort of suffering there is sleep 
Provided by a gracious Providence, 

Save that of sin. We must at first endure 
The simple woe of knowing they are dead, 

A soul-sick woe in which no comfort is, 

And wish we were beside them in the dust ! 
That dire cannot sustain itself ; 

But settles down into a grief that loves, 

And finds relief in unreproved tears. 

Then cometh Sorrow like a Sabbath! Heaven 
Sends resignation down, and faith ; and last 
Of all, there falls a kind oblivion 

Over the going out of that sweet light 

In which we had our being ; and the wretch, 
Widow'd and childless, laughs in his old age, 
Laughs and is merry even among the tombs 
Of all his kindred! Say not that the dead 
Are wi tten in their graves! For all 
Beneath the sun and moon is transitory ; 

And sacred sorrow like a shadow flies, 

As unsubstantial as the heppiness 

Whose loss we vainly wept ! 


And will She keep 
That Trysting-Hour? And all for love of him 
Who —- o’er her soul, as doth the sun, 
Though hidden, o’er some melancholy sky, 
Forsake her widow'd father’s house—the grave 
Of her who died within the very hour 
Her daughter ledged her oath to shame and sin? 
That Trysting-Hour is come. The Wizard’s Oak 
With its dark umbrage hides them from the moon 
And stars, but yet a ag 2 ere light 
Is in the glade, and He beholds a face, 
White as the face of one who hath been dress’d 
That morning for interment, beautiful, 
With fixed features that shall never more 
Be touch’d by one faint smile! ‘ My mother’s dead. 
And I have been, and fear that I am now, 
Not in my proper mind. But I am come, 
Though weak in body as I am in soul 
Most truly wicked,—I am come to keep 
My oath, and go with thee to love and death !” 


It was an hour for Passion’s self to die 

In Pity ; and the moonshine sadly fell 

On his caresses tender now and 

As those in which a father holds his child, 
When call’d on to set sail to-morrow’s morn, 
From his sole orphan, to some far-off sea. 

A sacred hush subdued his blood, which flow’d 
As cold as hers who wept herself away 
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Within th’ embrace she had no cause to fear, 
Or turn from in her innocence. Her love 
Was felt to be religion towards one 
Who, while the beatings of his heart met hers, 
Knew how to venerate the sanctity 
Of nature overwhelm’d by vast distress. 
By pity touch’d, and shaken by remorse, 
He promised to allow her virgin life, 
At her beseechings, till another Spring 
To breathe amid her native woods ; till then 
To come no more upon her solitude. 
** And haply thus,” she said, ‘‘ he might forget 
Her sinful sorrow and her sinful love— 
Her sinful self—and better it would be 
For both their sakes, if ere next May-day came, 
He were to hear that she was dead and buried !” 


Into a foreign land he went away. 
The winter came, and all the winter’s snow 
Again did melt and melt from the green earth ; 
And the warm winds of April woke once more 
The sweet perennial flowers on bank and brae, 
Primrose and violet, with embroidery rare 
Decking the ground-moss in each forest glade, 
Around the woodlark’s nest. Once more the Spring 
Upon the Flower of Furness look’d from heaven ; 
And well might now the very Elements 
Sigh for her sake and weep. Fort she hath held, 
All through the gloomy days and raving nights 
Of winter, converse with a dreadful Shape, 
Shadowy indeed, and unsubstantial, 
Yet obvious on her path whene’er she went 
Alone into the woods—with lips, hands, eyes, 
All silent, and its glidings silent*too, 
But in its sadness always terrible, 
Although it wore her mother’s countenance, 
With such dim alteration as the grave 
Breathes o’er the ghost of one in life beloved ! 
If to the Fairies’ Well she dared to go, 
*T was there! From out the holy Abbey’s gloom 
It issued ! Underneath the Wizard’s Oak 
It had its seat ; and from the solemn sea, 
If ever near the monntight waves she walk’d, 
Arose the Apparition ! That the grave, 
Or land beyond the grave, sends back the dead, 
From sin to warn in mercy, or to sin 
To drive in wrath our miserable souls, 
By passion and imagination stirr’d 
From their mysterious depths, hath ever been 
The creed of guilty creatures, terrified 
Ry their communion with the spiritual world. 
And yet religion saith we stand in need 
Of no such spectral yisitations. Guilt 
The sole creator of all ghosts that haunt 
Her gloom! One dread Idea duly comes, 
As on the dial’s face the certain shade, 
Upon our Conscience ; and our moral being, 
Immortal prey of its immortal fears, 
Doth shudder at some immaterial Thing 
In which its apprehensions are embodied 
Of divine wrath and retribution ; 
A messenger sent to us, so we think, 
From shades that lie beyond the shades of death, 
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But rising from the night of our own souls 

And lost therein, again to reappear 

When Faith’s star sets, and heaven itself is black 
As hell extending through Eternity ! 


‘* Have pity on your daughter! On the child 
Whom you so tenderly on earth did love ! 

Have pity on me, for our Saviour’s sake !” 

But still the frowning Phantom turn’d away ; 
Nor had the name of the dear Son of God 
Power o’er that icy ear, that icy eye, 
Unchangeable as the Almighty’s doom ! 


May-day had come and gone, and May-day night 
From heaven o’er many a merry festival 
Had hung her earliest star. The Trysting-Hour 
Fell like a hush upon the woods; and lo! 
True as the sea-tide from some far-off shore, 
The Knight of Rydal, underneath the shade 
Of the Old Wizard’s Oak. Nor panted long 
His heart for her sweet footsteps; like a leaf 
Instant she came, as lightly, noiselessly, 
And murmuring in his ear, “‘ Within an hour 
Come to my father’s hut ;” ere he could kiss 
Her brow or breast, the shade had disappear’d! 
The Knight stood there, till many a brilliant eye 
Look’d through the blue serene ; the Trysting-Star 
Was close beside the moon ; and soon he stoop’d 
His eagle-plumes below the humble door 
Within whose shade the Flower of Furness slept. 
All full of moonlight was the little room ; 
And there, upon her lowly couch did lie, 
Cloth’d in white raiment, free from spot or stain 
As her own virgin limbs, her virgin soul, 
The daughter of the widow’d Forester, 
Whom in his passion he had sought to lure 
To sin and shame, even while he talk’d of heaven. 
** These are my bridal robes !”’ and he beheld 
That she was in her shroud. ‘ Nay, do not fear 
To kiss my lips, though they be white and cold, 
And whiter still, and colder soon will be!” 
Sweet sounds he heard, but in his agony 
He knew not now the meaning of the words ; 
But well he knew the meaning of the sight 
That swam before his eyes, for death was there, 
As surely as that death is ia the grave. 
‘* Our love was sinful—and my Mother’s Ghost 
Was sent by God to save us from our sin. 
Long, long she bore a dreadful countenance, 
For though my spirit shudder’d in remorse, 
It had not known repentance. But last night, 
When I was praying, blest contrition came, 
And at that moment, softer, sweeter far 
Than ever voice of earthly thing could be, 
A whisper said, ‘ My daughiter! thy great sin 
Hath been forgiven thee!’ I raised up my eyes, 
And close beside my bed, within the reac 
Of my embrace, my Sainted Mother stood, 
One of God's Angels, and let fall a kiss 
Upon my mortal brow, that breathed of heaven. 
And now my days are number’d on the earth. 
Before that moon shall set, below the Throne 
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Must etand the soul of her who speaks to thee ; 
And I may now in death a holier blessing 
Leave with thee, if thy heart indeed be changed, 
Than ever yet did sinful woman’s love 

Give to her husband on their bridal day. 

I knew, before 1 saw that gracious Ghost, 

I had not long to live ; and in the woods, 

Oh ! even beside the Fairies’ Well! I framed 
This shroud, and gather’d for myself these flowers— 
Take one, and keep it for my sake—the rest 

Go with me to the grave. Oh! never, never, 
Through all the longest life of happiness 

That heaven may have in store for thee, forget 
Me, the poor penitent! and swear to nie, 

Swear on this cross, that never more thine eyes 
Will fall with sinful thoughts on any wretch 
Like me—for I, thou said’st was fair—now look 
Upon my breast—aye, thou mayst kiss it now, 
Unblamed! And I unblamed may take the kiss 
To heaven! See—see—they come—they come ! 
My mother’s Spirit, and my little sister's 

Who left us w a child, and her’s who died 
A few days after that her Lover's ship 

Was wreck’d on Holy Isle, my earliest friend, 
Out of our own family—Holy ones ! 

Oh! bear me with you on your wings away ! 
Farewell, bre 3 not for thy child! 
And thou ! whom I die—Farewell—farewell !’ 


He look’d, and she was dead !—The Civil Wars 
Ere did drench all England in her best 
And richest blood ; and fighting valiantly 
For the Red re Lancaster res 
Foremost among his conquering Chivalry, 
And then his great teeiiré gloviousl wet 7d 
Of all its mortal sorrows. He told 
Unto his sister, the fair Lady Blanche, 

The story of his love arid his despair ; 

A gentle lady, in her pride of place 

Most poor in spirit, and who look’d on life, 
Humble or high, as Christians used to look 
In apostolic days. His obsequies 

Were celebrated—such his own desire— 

In Furness A’ , and his body laid 
Within its hol isters. With a fine 

And pious feeling, she herself design’d, 

In her own brain and her own heart, his Tomb ! 
And oft, ’tis said, she came and sat for hours 
Beside the sculptor, while he chisell’d out 
Into the deep repose of shadow’d death 
These I ! till she through tears beheld 
Her Hero-Brother in his panoply, 

A most majestic Figure ! and as meek 

The Flower of Furness lying at his feet ! 
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